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A  N 

APOLOGY 

FOR 

The    Two   Firft    Letters: 

-  .     Which  may  now  ferve  for 

A    VINDICATION 

OF   THE   WHOLE. 

SOON  after  the  publication  of  the  two  firft 
of  thefe  Letters  I  had  the  honour  of  an 
anonymous  advertifement,  in  the  warmed  terms 
of  friendfhip  lamenting  the  difpleafure,  which 
my  treatment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  given  to 
that  part  of  the  Public*  where  the  Advertifer  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  obfervations. 

There  was  in  this  friendly  notice  fo  many  fure 
marks  of  the  Writer's  regard  to  the  Author  of 
the  View,  fo  much  good  fenfe,  elegance,  and 
weight  of  Authority  in  the  compofition  5  and 
the  whole  fo  fuperior  to  every  thing,  but  the 
force  of  plain  and  fimple  truth,  that  I  had  as 
much  pleafure  in  the  honour  of  the  admonition 
as  I  had  real  pain  for  the  occafion. 

a  2  He 


He  ailures  me  I  {hall  never  know  from  what 
hand  it  came  :  fo  that  when  fuch  a  Writer  will 
remain  unknown,  it  is  foolifh  as  well  as  inde 
cent  to  prefume  to  guefs. 

Yet  I  am  very  confident  that  a  Friend  fo  gene 
rous  could  never  intend,  by  keeping  himfelf  out 
of  fight,  to  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  vindicat 
ing  my  conduct  to  him.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think,  that,  he  took  this  method  to  oblige  me 
to  convey  my  Apology  to  bim9  which  he  had  a 
right  to  expect,  thro'  the  hands  of  that  Public^ 
which  appear  to  have  none  :  and  which  yet,  I 
am  perfuaded,  it  was  his  principal  concern,  I 
ihould  firft  fatisfy.  For  I  muft  inform  my  Rea 
der,  that  the  fevere  reflexions,  I  am  about  to 
quote,  are  not  his  proper  fentiments,  but  the  fen- 
timents  of  thofe  whom  he  is  pleafed  to  honour 
with  the  name  of  the  Public. 

They  are  introduced  in  this  manner:  /  am 
grieved  to  the  heart  to  find  the  reception  your  two" 
Ltticrs  meet  with  fro?n  the  World. —I  am  very 
fure  he  is  ;  and  fo,  I  think,  muft  every  good 
man  be  ;  and  more  for  the  fake  of  that  World 
than  for  mine.  For  what  muft  an  indifferent 
perfon  think  of  a  World,  by  profeffion,  Chrif- 
tian,  of  fo  exceeding  delicate  a  feeling  as  to  be 
lefs  fcandalized  at  three  or  four  bulky  volumes  of 
red  hot  Impiety,  becaufe  they  come  from  a 
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LORD,  than  at  the  cool  contempt  of  fuch  an  in- 
fult,  in  a  Defender  of  the  Religion  of  his  Counr 
try,  becaufe  he  may  be  a  poor  Prieft  or  an  ig 
noble  Layman  ?  Will  not  every  impartial  man 
lament  with  me  fo  abject  a  ftatc  of  things,  as 
that  muft  be,  where  atheiftic  principles  give  lefs 
offence  to  our  politenefs,  than  ill  manners  ;  and 
where,  in  good  Company  you  may  be  better  re 
ceived  with  the  plague-fore  upon  you,  than  the 
itch  ? 

//  vexes  me  (fays  the  anonymous  writer)  to 
bear  fo  many  pofitively   deciding  that  the  Writer 

rnuji  be by  the  SCURRILITY  and  alufe. 

.The  term  is  a  little  ftrong.  But  the  bed  of  it  i?f 
that  it  is  one  of  thofe  words  the  Public  think  theni- 
felves  at  liberty  to  apply  indifferently,  either  to 
fcandakus  abufe  or  to  honeft  reproof  \  juft  as  they 
happen  to  be  difpofed  to  the  Author,  or  the  Sub 
ject.  The  equity  of  this  kind  of  judgment,  fo 
readily  pafled  upon  Authors,  had  beenfufficiently 
apparent  in  the  cafe  of  one  much  more  confider- 
able  than  the  Author  of  the  View.  The  Author 
of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  compofed  a 
book  in  fupport  of  Revelation  ;  and  fenfible  that 
the  novelty  of  his  Argument  would  give  the 
alarm,  and  bring  down  whole  bands  of  Anfwer- 
ers  upon  him,  he  did  all  he  could  to  invite  fair 
quarter.  He  publickly  engaged  that  a  candid, 
a  and. 
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and  ingenuous  Adverfary  fhould  never  repent  him 
of  his  civility.  Anfwerers,  as  he  forefaw,  came 
down  in  abundance :  but  it  was  not  his  hap  to 
meet  with  one  who  treated  him  with  common 
good  manners.  Of  about  a  hundred  of  thefe 
writers.  One  or  two,  and  no  more,  he  thought 
fit  toanfwer  .;  and,  (who  can  wonder  ?)  without 
much  ceremony.  This  was  in  the, heat  of con- 
troverfy,  when  his  refentments  were  frefh  ;  and 
the  injury  aggravated  by  every  circumflance  of 
the  Joweft  malice  and  moft  bare- faced  mifrepre- 
fentation.  Since  that  time  to  the  prefent,  a 
courfe  of  many  years,  he  has  ften  thefe  mifer- 
able  railers,  fome  with  names,  and  fome  with 
out,  go  on  in  all  the  nonfenfe  and  billingfgate 
with  which  they  fet  out.  Yet  tho'  he  has 
feen  all  this,  and  without  any  other  marks  of 
refentment  than  a  contemptuous  filence,  he 
could  not  efcape  the  character  of  a  fcurrilous 
and  abufive  Writer.  It  was  in  vain  to  appeal  to 
his  provocations  then,  or  to  his  forbearance 
ever  fince.  - 

But  to  return  to  the  Author  of  the  View.  He 
was  detected,  itfeems,  by  his  fcurrility  and  ab- 
ufe.  Surely  there  muft  be  fome  miftake,  and  my 
Lord's  own  dirt  imputed  to  his  Anfwerer.  The 
Author  of  the  View  feems  to  be  in  the  cafe  of  a 
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Scavenger,  (his  enemies,  I  hope,  will  take  no 
offence  at  the  companion)  who  may  not  in 
deed  be  overclean  while  at  fuch  fort  of  work  ; 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  impute  that  ftink  to 
him,  which  is  not  of  his  making,  but  of  his  re 
moving. 

The  Letters  are  univerfaUy  read ;  and  it  is  al~ 
inoft  univerfaUy  agreed  that  Lord  Bollngbroke  de 
ferred  any  treatment  from  Tott,  both  as  a  man  per- 
fonally  III  ufed  by  him,  and  a  member  of  that  OR 
DER,  WHICH  HE  HAS  TREATED  IN  THE 

LIKE  MANNER: In  a  Law  of  Vefpafiaiv 

we  read,  Non  oportere  malcdici  Scnalonbus  ;  re- 
malidici^  civile  fafque  eft.  And  the  equity  of 
it  feems  here  to  be  allowed,  But  I  will  claim 
no  benefit  from  the  Authority  of  Vefpafian,  nor 
even  from  that  which  I  more  reverence,  ir.y 
anonymous  Friend's.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing 
perfonal  ever  once  entered  into  my  thoughts 
while  I  was  writing  thofe  two  Letters.  Had 
that  been  the  cafe,  it  would  rather  have  been 
the  fubjecT:  of  my  vanity,  than  my  refentment. 
For  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  an  ob- 
fcure  writer  of  thefe  dark  and  cold  days,  than 
to  find  himfelf  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  greateft  and  moft  famous  of  the  golden  Ages 
ef  antient  and  modern  Literature. 

a  4  —  But 
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— But  (fays  the  anonymous  letter)  //  may 
difoonour  a  Gentleman  and  a  Clergyman  to  give  him 
that  treatment  he  deferved^  efpedally  after  his 
death.  It  is  falling  into  the  VERY  FAULT  fo 
juftly  objected  to  him  :  every  body  would  have  ap- 
•plauded  your  fclefi'mg  thofe  inftancel  of  his  r  ailing  ^ 
arrogance^  and  alufe,  had  not  you  followed  his  ex 
ample. — This  Public  then  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  treating  a  licentious  Writer  as  HE  DESERVES, 
may  dijbonou'r  a  Gentleman  and  a  Clergyman, 
Here,  I  think,  we  fhould  diftinguifh.  When 
the  thing  concerns  only  the  civil  interefts  of  Par 
ticulars,  a  Gentleman  has  but  little  provocation' 
for  unufual  feverity  of  language,  and  lefs  right 
to  perfonal  reflexion,  efpecially  on  one  of  fupe- 
rior  Quality.  But  when  the  higheft  of  our  re 
ligious  interefts  are  attacked,  the  interefts  not  of 
this  man,  nor  of  that ;  not  of  this  Community, 
nor  the  other ;  but  of  our  common  Nature  it- 
felf ;  and  where  the  People  are  appealed  to,  and 
invited  to  be  Judges,  there,  I  think,  all  paultry 
diftinctions  of  Title  ceafe,  they  vanim  before  fo 
great  an  object,  and  every  Gentleman  who  loves 
his  Religion  and  his  Country  fhouJd  take  the 
quarrel  on  himfelf,  and  repel  the  infult  with  all 
his  vigour. 

«  When 
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"When  TRUTH  orVi-Rnrfc  an  affront  endures, 
"  Th'afFront  is  mine,  my  Friend,  and  mould  be  yours.. 

POPE. 

The  manners  of  a  Clergyman,  if  they  are  to 
be  diftinguimed  from  the  manners  of  "a  Gentle- 
man^  coniift  in  Zeal  for  God,  and  Charity  to 
wards  Man.  The  occafion  will  fometimes  call 
out  one,  fometimes  the  other  :  they  may  be  ex 
erted  feparately,  buc  never  at  one  another's  ex- 
pence  -,  for  they  are  difpofed  by  Nature  to  be 
joint  promoters  of  the  common  good  :  as  in 
the  cafe  before  us,  I  prefume  to  fay,  a  zeal  for 
God  is  the  greater!  Charity  to  Man. 

Now  when  Opinions  of  that  kind,  which  the 
View  of  L.  Bolingbrokis  Pbihfophy  expofes, 
proceed  to  their  extreme,  not  to  confute  them 
in  terms  either  of  horror  or  ridicule,  for  fear 
of  tranfgreffing  the  civil  maxims  of  politenefs, 
would  be  like  that  Preacher,  the  Poet  fpeaks  of5 
who  fcrupled  to  mention  Hell  before  his  audi 
ence  at  Court. 

If  then,  amongft  the  Chriftian  duties,  there 
be  a  force  to  be  exerted  againft  Deceivers,  as 
well  as  a  patience  to  be  obferved  in  compaf- 
fion  to  thofe  who  are  mifled  ;  and  that  the 
©ccafion,  before  us  was  not  a  time  for  vigor- 
a  5  ©us- 


ous   meafures ;  I   defire   to    know   when    this 
time  comes? 

When  men  are  fincere  in  their  miftakes, 
after  a  diligent  and  candid  fearch ;  when  the 
fubjecl  is  of  fmall  moment,  fuch  as  the  mode 
of  difcipline,  the  meafure  of  conformity,  or  a 
diitinc"Hon  in  Metaphyfics;  the  mHtaken,  and 
even  the  perverfe  fhould  be  treated  with  ten- 
dernefs.  But  when  the  avowed  end  of  a  Wri 
ter  is  the  deftru&ion  of  Religion  in  all  its 
forms ;  when  the  means  he  employs,  are  every 
trick  of  prevarication  and  ill  faith  -,  and  every 
term  of  fcurrility  and  abufe  ;  when,  to  ufe  the 
expreflion  of  Cicero,  eft  inter  nos  non  de  ter- 
minis,  fed  de  tota  pofleffione  content k^  Then, 
a  praclifed  calmnefs  and  an  affected  manage 
ment  look  like  betraying  the  Caufe-  we  are 
intruded  to  defend ;  or,  what  is  almoft  as  ill>, 
.like  defending  it  in  that  way  only  which 
may  turn  moft  to  our  private  advantage  :  As 
where,  in  queftions  of  the  greateft  momene, 
we  comply  with  this  fajhionable  indifference ; 
or  flatter  it  into  a  Virtue  ;  when  we  mould 
have  ftriven  to  rekindle  the  dying  fparks  of 
Religion  by  a  vigorous  collifion  with  its  profef- 
fed  Enemies,,  wbofe  faces  (to  ufe  the  unpolite 
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Is-nguage   of  the  Prophet)  are  harder  than  a 
Rock  [i]. 

Men    who  have  had  Chriftianity  indeed  at* 
heart  have  never  been  difpofed,  in  capital  cafes 
like  the  prefent,  to  fpare  or  manage  the  Offend-1 
cr.       When     the    incomparable    S  Tit  LING - 
FLEET  undertook  to   expofe  the  enormity  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  in   turning  the  difpenfa- 
tion  of  the  word  into  a  lucrative  trade,  he  pro- 
fecuted    the  controverfy  with  fo  much  vigour 
of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  as   to   be    reviled  by 
thofe  who  found  themfelves  affected  by  it,  with, 
the  names  of  Buffoon  and  Comedian.     The  fer* 
vant  of  the  Lord  (faid  they)  miift  not  Jlrive?- 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men  ;  in  meeknefs  inftr uft ing. 
thofe  who  oppofe  themfehes.     An  anfwer  equally 
apt  and  fatisfa&ory.     Without  doubt,  offenders 
would  find  themfelves  much  at  their  eafe,  when 
fecure  from  the  refentment  of  the  Laws,  they, 
underftand  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
animadverfion  of  the  Learned, 

But  this  leads  me  to  another  confederation^ 
which  may  further  juftify  the  Author  of  the 
View,  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  this  relent- 
lefs  Enemy  of  RELIGION  and  SOCIETY. 

[i]  Jer.v,  3. 
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The  Englifh  Government,  fecure  in  the  di 
vinity  of  that  Religion  which  it  hath  eftabliftied, 
and  jealous  of  that  Liberty  which  at  fo  much 
expence  it  hath  procured,  doth  now,  with  a 
becoming  confcioufnefs  of  the  fuperiority  of 
Truth  and  Reafon  think  fit  to  fuffer  this,  and 
many  other  writings,  (tho*  none  fo  criminal  in 
the  form  and  manner,  to  pafs  thro'  the  Prefs,  into 
the  hands  of  the  People  ;  writings,  in  which  not 
only  the  Inftitutions  of  pofitive  and  national 
Worfhip  have  been  infulted,  but  even  thofe  very 
GROUNDS  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION,  which 
hitherto  have  been  efteemed  the  bond  of  civil 
Society,  as  they  inforce  obedience  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  Confcience.  A  bond,  which  no  Na 
tion  under  heaven  but  our  own  have  ever  fufFefc- 
cd  to  be  brought  in  queftion  :  becatffe  no  Nation 
but  our  own,  has  a  perfect  confidence  in  Truth, 
or  is  in  perpetual  alarm  for  Liberty. 

But  do  flagitious  Writers  therefore  become 
more  privileged  or  refpe&able  ?  Or  rather, 
Is  there  not  the  greater  need  that  thofe  evils, 
which  the  Public  cannot  redrefs,  fhould  at  leaft 
be  checked  and  oppofed  by  a  private  hand  ? 
Why  do  the  civil  Laws  of  all  other  Nations 
interfere  to  punifh  thefe  offenders,  but  to  pre 
vent 
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vent  the  mifchiefs  of  their  writings  ?    Why  are 
not    the  fame  Laws    put   in   execution   here, 
but  from  the  experience,  or,  at  leaft,  from  a 
forefight,  thatrecourfe  to  them  has  been,  or  may 
prove,  injurious  to  public  Liberty  ?  However,, 
the  end  is  confefled  to  be  of  the  utmoft  impor 
tance,  tho'  tbefe  means  may  be  thought  incommo 
dious.     What  is  left  then,  but  to  ufe  others  of  a 
private  nature,  where  no  ill  confequences  are  de 
rived  to  any  but  to  the  Inftrument  employed  in 
the  correction  of  thefe  evils  ?   Now  the  mifchief 
done  by  licentious  Writers  is  from  their  credit 
with  the  People.  If  their  credit  be  undeferved,, 
the  way  lies  open  for  the  Defender  of  Religion 
to  leflen  it,  either  by  Ridicule  or  ferious  expof- 
tulation.  The  Author  of  the  View  preferred  the 
firft.    He  thought  it  more  effectual ;  for  now-a- 
days,  Folly  difcredits  more  than  Impiety :  He 
thought  it  more  generous  ;  for  he  had  no  defign 
of  bringing  in  the  Magiftrate  to  fecond  his  ar 
guments.     Nor  is  he  one  of  thofe  impertinents 
who  are  for  directing  Authority,  or  who  think 
there  is  any  need  of  fuch  as  him, 

'*  To  virtue's  work,  to  urge  the  tardy  Hall, 
"  Or  goad  the  Prelate  flumb'ring  in  his  Stall. 
He  rather  thinks  it  becomes  him  to   follow 
their  example.     The  CONVOCATION,  in  their 
late  addrefs  to  his  MAJESTY,  lament  the  depra 
vity 


pravity  of  our  times.,  evidenced  beyond  all  former 
examples^  by  the  publication  of  writings  which 
Jlrike  at  the  very  vitals  of  all  Religion  aneLJbake 
the  foundations  of  civil  Government.  Yet  they 
are  fo  far  from  throwing  the  fcandal  on  the 
State,  or  calling  out  upon  the  civil  Magiftrate 
for  redrefs,  that,  as  if  they  even  refpecled  the 
flander  of  their  Enemies,  they  engage  themfelves 
to  his  Majefty  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  our  mojl  holy  faith*  Let 
no  one  therefore  take  offence,  that  a  private 
man  has  adventured  to  lend  his  hand  to  that 
work  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy  hath, 
with  fo  much  glory  to  themfelves,  engaged  ta 
undertake. 

But  his  Lordfhip's  death  is  a  further  objection 
to  the  manner  in  which  his  writings  are  treated,. 

— -Cuperem  ipfe  Parens  fpe&ator  adeffet  f 

Had  thefe  EJJays  been  publimed  during  his  life, 
and  had  the  Author  of  the  View  deferred  his 
remarks  upon  them,  in  expectation  of  this  good 
time,  the  cenfure  might  appear  to  have  its 
weight.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  if  his  Lordfhip 
-was  publicly  invited  to  give  his  Philofophy  to 
the  world,  by  the  promife  of  a  fpeedy  arifwer  ? 

If 
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If  a  Writer's  death  may  fkreen  his  Works  from 
the  treatment  they  would  deferve  in  his  life, 
he  has  a  very  effe&ual  way  to  fecure  both  his 
Perfon  and  his  Principles,  from  difgrace.  Yer, 
where  this  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation,  it  is 
confefled  that  in  thefe  pofthumous  Works  pu- 
blifhed  by  his  Lordfhip's  direction,  the  Author 
of  the  View  is  abufed  in  the  groiTefl  manner. 
Now,  what  is  faid  in  difcredit  of  a  living  Wri 
ter,  and  by  one  of  his  Lordfhip's  Authority  in 
politics  and  letters,  may  prove  a  real  injury: 
The  harm  to  a  dead  Writer  is  but  imaginary. 
This  is  only  faid  to  {hew,  that  had  the  Author 
of  the  View  retaliated,  as  he  never  had  it  in  his 
thoughts,  the  return  had  been  ftill  fhort  of  the 
provocation. 

But  He  commits  the  VERY  FAULT  objefted 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke — a nd  in  feletting  the  in/lances 
of  his  railing  and  arrogance  he  follows  his  Lord' 
jhips  EXAMPLE.  —  This  would  be  weighed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has,  in  the  moft  contemptu 
ous  manner,  reviled  almoft  all  the  Wife  and 
Virtuous  of  antient  and  modern  times.  He  has 
railed  at  the  primitive  Saints  ;  the  modern  Doc 
tors,  the  whole  body  of  the  Chriftian  Clergy; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  race  of  Mankind  ; 
whichj  ever  fmce  Religion  came  amongft  us, 

defervesj 
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deferves,  he  fays,  to  be  confidered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  one  great  aggregate  of  Lunatics.  He 
has  abufed  Mofes  and  Paul ;  he  has  ridiculed 
the  SON,  and  blafphemed  the  FATHER.  Here 
is  another  Writer,  who  by  his  fcurrility  and 

abufe  is  judged  no  other  than and  what  has 

he  done  ?  He  has  fallen  into  the  fame  fault ,  and 
followed  his  example.  What,  Has  he  likewife 
railed  at  all  the  Good,  the  Virtuous,  and  the 
Pious  ?  Has  he  likewife  had  the  arrogance  to 
fey,  that  the  World  was  one  great  Bedlam? 
Has  he  likewife  blafphemed  his  Creator  and 
Redeemer  ?  Alas !  no.  Two  fuch  Writers 
would  be  too  much  for  one  age !  And  yet, 
what  lefs  can  juftify  this  Public  in  faying,  that 
the  Author  of  the  View  hzs  fallen  into  the  fame 
fault  with  LordBolingbroke^  and  followed  his  ex 
ample  ?  All  he  has  done  is  occafionally  telling 
the  World,  That  his  Lordfhip,  once  in  his 
life,  was  for  bringing  iri  Popery  and  the  Pre 
tender  ;  and  is  now  for  introducing  Naturalifm^. 
a  more  fpecious  form  of  Atheifm  :  that  he  is 
overrun  with  paflion  and  prejudice  :  that  he 
underftands  little  or  nothing  of  the  fubjects  ' 
he  handles,  which  yet  he  treats  with  fo- 
vereign  contempt :  that  his  learning  is  fuperfi- 
cial,  his  reafoning  fophiftical,  and  his  declama 
tion 
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tion  inflated:  and  that,  if  ever  Religion  fhould 
happen  to  regain  its  hold  on  the  People,  his 
Pbilofopbic  works  will  run  the  hazard  of  being 
applied  to  the  loweft  and  vileft  ufes.  This  is 
the  fubftance  of  what  he  has  faid.  And  if  this 
be  falling  into  \hz  fame  fault ^  and  following  his 
Lordjlifs  example^  the  Author  of  the  View^  for 
aught  I  can  perceive,  muft  be  content  to  plead 
guilty. 

But  we  will  fuppofe,  the  manner  of  writing 
only,  as  feparated  from  the  fubjeff>  is  here 
to  be  underftood.  Is  the  railing  at  all  Man 
kind  ;  at  all  Religion  -,  at  God  Almighty 
himfelf,  but  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  writing  with 
His,  who  (hall  tell  the  world,  that  this  Railer 
was  once  as  much  an  Enemy  to  the  Civil9  as 
now  to  the  Religious  Conftitution  of  his  Coun 
try  ;  that  he  reafons  ill,  and  that  he  declaims 
worfe  ?  Did  the  politenefs  of  a  Clergyman  or  a 
Gentleman  require,  under  pain  of  being  match 
ed  with  his  Lordfhip  in  railing  and  arrogance^ 
that,  after  the  Author  of  the  View  had  quoted 
all  his  Lordfhip's  horrors  in  principle  and  ex- 
preffion,  he  fhould  have  added,  "  This,  good 
"  People,  is  the  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  which 
"  is  to  be  fubftituted  amongft  you,  in  the  place 
"of  RELIQION.  But  take  me  along  with 
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"  you ;  Tho'  this,  indeed,  be  the  bane  ami 
"  poifon  of  your  HOPES;  tho'  it  reduce  Hu- 
44  manity  to  the  moft  difconfolate  and  forlorn 
"  condition,  by  depriving  it  of  the  MORAL 
44  Ruler  of  the  World,  and  by  diflblving  all 
44  the  ties  of  CIVIL  Government;  Yet,  Cou~ 
44  rage !  The  Author  was  a  man  of  diftinguifhed 
"  Quality,  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  of  infi- 
44  nite  politenefs.  His  great  talents  for  Bu/inefs 
"  enabled  him  to  fee  what  was  beft  for  Society  ;- 
44  his  penetration  into  Pbilofopbic  matters,  what 
*4  was  beft  for  human  Nature  ;  and  his  profound 
*4  knowledge  of  Divinity^  what  was  beft  for 
44  Both.  He  had  governed  States  \  he  had  irir 
ct  ftru£led  ICings  ;  and  this  laft  great  Book  of 
44  Wifdom  was  the  refult  of  all  his  (kill  and 
44  experience/* 

All  this  indeed  I  might  have  faid:  and,  it  is 
probable,  a  good  deal  of  it  I  fhould  have  faid, 
had  the  aim  of  my  View  been  to  recommend 
IVIyfelf ;  and  to  raife  a  reputation  from  the  de 
feat  of  this  mighty  Man.  Had  this,  I  fay,  been 
my  aim,  the  raifing  the  character  of  anAdvcrfary 
who  was  prcfently  to  fall  by  my  hand,  would 
hardly  have  been  amongft  the  laft  of  my  Con 
trivances.  But  as  I  had  another  purpofe,  ths 

pre- 


preventing  the  mifchiefs  of  his  Book,  I  took  the 
different  method  of  reducing  his  Authority  to 
its  juft  value;  which,  by  having  been  over- rated, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  eafy  reception  of 
his  Opinions  amongft  a  corrupt  People. 

The  Letters,  fays  this  Public,  (whofe  fenti- 
ments  have  been,  with  fo  much  real  kindnefs, 
conveyed  unto  me)  purport  to  be  a  View  of  Lord 
Bslingbrokis  Phllofophy.  They  are  a  view  of  his 
life,  morals,  politics,  and  convention.  It  may  be 
true  and  juji.  But  that  is  not  the  quejlion.  Whe 
ther  he  made  a  good  treaty,  or  wrote  the  Craftf-- 
man,  neither  concludes  for  nsr  agalnjl  the  divi 
nity  of  the  Chr'iftian  Religion. 

I  readily  confefs,  that,  had  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Morals  and  Politics  nothing  to  do  with  his  reli 
gious  Principles,  I  had  aaed  both  an  invidious 
and  an  idle  part  to  bring  in  his  Treaties  and  his 
Craftfmen  into  a  View  of  his  Phllofophy.  But  I 
held  all  thefe  to  be  the  various  parts  of  the  fame 
Syftem,  which  had  contributed  in  fupport  of  one 

another  to  produce  a  Whole. 1  can  believe 

he  found  it  for  his  eafe  in  retirement,  to  adhere 
Hill  clofer  to  a  fet  of  Principles,  which  having 
forwarded  hisPradice,  enabled  him  to  bear  the 
jetrofpect  of  it's  effects :  but  I  am  much  mifta- 

kea 
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ken  if  he  did  not  begin  the  World  with  his  no* 
tions  of  GOD  and  the  SOUL;  hence  his  rounds 
of  bufmefs  and  amufements. 

"  Now  all  forPleafure;  now  for  Church  and  State. 

POPE. 

The  reft  followed  in  courfe.  For,  as  Cicero 
well  obferves,  Cum  enim  DECRETUM  proditur, 
Lex  vert  reffique  proditur :  quo  a  •uitio  et  AMI- 
CITIARUM  proditianes,  et  RERUM  PUBLICA- 
RUM,  nafci  folent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  there 
was  not  only  a  clofe  connexion  between  his  Prin 
ciples  and  his  Praclke,  but  that  it  wasneceflary 
to  a  juft  defence  of  Religion  againft  him,  to 
take  notice  of  that  connexion. 

One  of  his  Lordihip's  pretended  purpofes,  in 
his  Philofophic  EJf'ays,  was  to  detect  the  ab- 
ufes  brought  into  the  Chriftian  Religion  by  a 
CORRUPT  CLERGY  :  My  aim  in  this  View  was 
to  expofe  a  fpecies  of  Atheifm,  inculcated  on  the 
ruin  of  all  Religion  by  an  IMPIOUS  LAYMAN. 

Confider,   how  his  Lord  {hip  proceeded. • 

Not  that  I  place  my  juftification  on  his  example  : 
that,  indeed,  would  be  confirming  the  charge 
I  am  endeavouring  to  refute  -,  neither  would 

I  in- 
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I  infift  upon  the  right  of  retaliation ;  for,  tho' 
that  be  fomething  a  better  plea,  it  is  the  laft 
which  a  Writer  for  Truth  would  willingly  have 
recourfe  to.  I  quote  his  Lordfhip's  method  with 
perfect  approbation,  as  that  which  right  reafon 
prefcribes  to  all  who  propofe  the  detection  of 
error  and  impofture.  His  Lordfhip's  point,  as 
we  faid,  was  to  (hew,  that  the  Clergy  had  cor 
rupted  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  Religion.  It 
is  not  my  defign  to  inquire  with  what  ingenuity 
he  has  reprefented  the  Facl,  or  how  juftly  he  has 
deduced  the  Confequences,  which  he  pretends 
have  rifen  from  it.  He  has  (hewn  fome  corrup 
tions  3  he  has  imagined  more ;  and  drefTed  up 
the  reft  of  his  catalogue  out  of  his  own  inven 
tion  ;  all  which,  he  moft  unreafonably  offers  as 
a  legitimate  prejudice  aga'mft  Religion  itfelf. — 
Well,  be  it  fo,  that  the  Clergy  are  convicted  of 
abufe  and  impofture.  The  queftion,  which  every 
one  is  ready  to  afk,who  thinks  himfelf  concerned 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  fact,  is,  cui  BONO? 
What  END  had  the  Clergy  to  ferve  by  thefe  cor 
ruptions  ?  His  Lordfhip  thinks  the  queftion  rea- 
fonable,  and  is  ready  to  reply,  That  they  had  a 
wicked  antichriftian  Yoke  to  impofe  upon  the 
necks  of  Mankind  :  in  order  to  which,  they  con 
trived  to  introduce  fuch  kind  of  corruptions  into 

Religion 


Religion  as  beft  tended  to  pervert  men's  under- 
/landings,  to  intimidate  their  wills,  and  to  im- 
prefs  upon  their  confciences,  an  awe  and  reve 
rence  for  their  fpiritual  Tyrants,  The  anfwer 
is  fatisfa&ory,  and  (hews  the  ufe  of  this  method 
of  detecting  error.  With  his  rhetorical  exag 
gerations,  with  the  extenfion  of  his  lift  of  cor 
ruptions,  with  his  ridiculous  inferences,  I  have, 
at  prefent,  no  concern, 

As  the  Author  of  the  Ejfeys  had,  what 
he  called,  a  tyrannical  Hierarchy  to  untnafk ; 
fo,  the  Author  of  the  View  had,  what  he  called, 
a  declared,  an  impious,  an  outrageous  Enemy  of 
all  Religion  to  expofe.  I  believe  they  are  both 
rightly  named.  Now,  as  errors  to  be  detected, 
we  muft  trace  them  to  their  fource  5  and  as  errors 
influencing  practice,  w«  (hall  find  their  original 
to  be  in  VICE. 

His  Lordfhip  had  publickly  and  openly,  in  his 
refpe&able  Character  of  a  NOBLEMAN,  a 
STATESMAN,  and  a  PHILOSOPHER,  declared 
Religion  to  be  all  a  Cheat,  fupported  only  by 
Knaves  and  Madmen  ;  which  indeed  was  a  large 
Party,  fince,  by  his  own  account,  it  takes  in  the 
whole  body  of  Mankind.  His  Lordlhip  had  been 
!  held 
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itield  up  to  the  People  [2]  as  an  ALL  ACCOM 
PLISHED  Perfonage,  full  and  complete  in  every 
endowment  of  civil  and  moral  Wifdom  :  And 
the  enchanting  vehicle  in  which  his  triumphant 
Character  was  conveyed,  had  made  it  received, 
even  againft  the  information  of  our  fenfes.     A 
PUBLIC  thus  prejudiced,  would,  on  fuch  a  re- 
prefentation  of  his  Lordfhip's  religious  principles 
as  his  Effays  contain,  and  the  View  collects  to 
gether,  be  ready  to  afk  c<  could  fo  fublime  a 
Genius  be  difpofed  to  deprive  himfelf,  and  us, 
of  all  thofe  bleflings  which  Religion  promifes, 
had  he  not  difcovered,  and  been  perfectly  afTured, 
that  the  whole  was  a  delufion ;  and  therefore  in 
pity  to  Mankind,  had  broke  the  Charm,  which 
Jcept  them  from  feeing  their  prefent  good,   in 
fond  expectation  of  a  recompence  in  the  fha- 
elowy  regions  of  futurity  ?"  We  fay,  deprive. him* 
felf,  for  he  feems  fufficiently  vext,  and  fenfible 
j  of  his  difappointment,  when  awaked  from  the 
|  pleafmg  dream  of  a  life  to  come.     There  is  no 
}  one  thought  (fays  his  Lordftiip)  which  footbs  my 
mind  like  this :  I  encourage  my  IMAGINATION 
to  purfue  it}  and  am  heartily  afflitfed  when  ANO 
THER  FACULTY  ofthe'mteUeft  comes  boijieroujly 

[a]  See  the  fourth  Ep.  of  the  E/ay  on  Man,  and  the  great 
Poet's  other  Works. 
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in,  and  w  AKES  me  from  fo  pleaftng  a  dream,  if 
it  be  a  dream  [3]."— In  this  manner  I  fuppofed, 
that  they,  for  whofe  ufe  the  View  was  intended, 
were  difpofed  to  argue  ;  I  mean  that  part  of  them 
who  yet  retain  any  concern  for  another  life  j  and 
who  have  not  thrown  off,  together  with  their 
•Guides,  all  thoughts  of  their  journey  thither. 
Now,  againft  this  dangerous  prejudice,  the  De 
fender  of  Religion  was  to  provide.  He  was  firft 
to  remove  their  delufion  concerning  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  Philofophic  Character ;  and  to  mew, 
that  he  had  none  of  thofe  talents  of  Reafoning, 
of  Learning,  or  Philofophy  which  are  necefTary 
to  qualify  a  man  to  decide  on  fo  important  a 
Queftion.  But  this  oppofed  only  one  half  of  their 
prejudice.  They  could  by  no  means  be  brought 
to  think  that  fo  good  a  Man,  fo  benevolent  a 
Citizen,  fo  warm  a  friend  to  Mankind,  as  his 
Lordfhip's  EJfays  reprefent  him,  could  be  lightly 
willing  to  forego  that  great  bond  of  Society,  that 
great  fupport  of  Humanity,  RELIGION.  The 
Advocate  of  Religion  therefore,  unlefs  he  would 
betray  his  caufe,  was  obliged  to  mew,  that  the 
Social  light,  in  which  his  Lordfhip  puts  himfelf, 
and  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  his  poetical 
Friend,  was  a  falfe  one  $  that  his  moral  virtues 

£3]  xfiii  Letter  to  Swift  in  Pope's  Works,  Vol.  ix. 
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were  the  counterpart  of  his  religious  principles  ; 
And  public  virtue  (according  to  his  favourite 
Cicero)  embracing  and  comprehending  all  the 
private  [4],  it  was  to  the  purpofe  of  fuch  a 
defence,  to  (hew,  that  his  Lordfhip  had  been  a 
BAD  CITIZEN. 

"  Prodita  laxabat  portarum  clauftra  Tyrannis 
«'  Exfulibus 

Now  tho'  Religion  has  the  ftrongefl  allurements 
for  the  Good  and  Virtuous,  it  abounds  with  ob 
jects  of  affright  and  terror  to  the  profligate  and 
abandoned ;  who,  in  fuch  circumftances,  have 
but  this  for  their  relief,  Either  to  part  with  their 
Vices,  or  their  Religion.  All  the  world  knows 
his  Lordfhip's  choice.  He  himfelf  tells  us,  it 
was  made  on  the  conviction  of  Reafon ;  others 
think,  by  the  delufion  of  his  Paflions.  The 
World  is  to  determine;  and  that  they  might 
judge  with  knowledge  of  the  cafe,  the  Author 
of  the  View  attempted  to  obviate  the  latter  part 
of  this  popular  prejudice;  which  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  conceive  any  reafon  ihort  of  demonftra- 
tion,  that  could  induce  a  man  in  his  fenfes  to  part 
with  the  foothlng  confolation  of  futurity,  as  his 
Lordfhip  fo  juftly  calls  it. 

{4]  Omnti  mniwn  Cbaritatet  PATRIA  w>w  sompkxa  efl. 
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And  now,  I  fuppofe,  every  candid  Reader  will 
allow,  at  leaft  I  am  fure  the  candid  Writer  of 
the  anonymous  Letter  will  allow,  that  his  Lord- 
fhip's  Morals  and  Politics  come  within  the  view 
of  his  Pkilofophy;  where  the  queftion  is  of  the 
TRUTH  or  FALSMOOD  of  Religion  ;  and'of  his 
Lordfhip's  AUTHORITY  to  decide  in  it.  T  ^ 

To  fum  up  this  Argument :  His  Lordfliip  def- 
cants  on  Homljh  fuperflitlon  ;  the  Author  of 
the  View  *  on  his  Lcrdjbifs  Philofopby  .-  Not  to 
fhew  for  what  end  the  one  was  eftabliibed,  or 
by  what  means  i\\Q  other  was  produced,  is  relating 
Fa£ts  without  their  Caufes ;  which  the  Writer 
on  the  ufe  of  hiflory  juftly  throws  into  the  clafs 
of  unprofitable  things :  and  therefore  his  Lerd<- 
fliip,  fpeaking  of  the  corruptions  brought  by  the 
Clergy,  into  Religion,  accounts  for  them  by  a 
SPIRIT  OF  DOMINION;  and  the  Author  of  the 
View  fpeaking  of  his  Lordmip's  religious  prin 
ciples,  reminds  the  Reader  of  his  MOR  A  L  PRAC 
TICE  ;  but  fo  far  only  as  ferved  that  purpofe, 
and  was,  befides,  notorious  to  all  mankind. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  (fays  this  Public)  deferred 
every  thing  of  you  -,  but  who  are.  thofe  friends  and 
admirers  of  his,  whorrt  you  represent  applauding 
all  be  wrote  i  whom  you  bring  in  unneceffarily  up 
on 
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in   many  wcafions.     1  dare  fay  they  are  very  few. 
You  bad  better  have  named  jbem. 

As  unexceptionable  perhaps  as  that  liberty 
might  have  been  thought,  I  mould  certainly  have 
ventured  on  it,   had  I  conceived  it  poflible  for 
the  Reader  to  understand,   by  {uc\\  friends  and 
•admirers,  any  of  thofe  few  illuftrious  Perfons, 
whom   Lord   Bolingbroke's  politenefs,    his  di- 
ilance  from  bufmefs,  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and,  above  all,  his  ambition  to  be  admired,  oc- 
cafionally  brought  into  his  acquaintance  j  and 
who  gave  dignity  and  reputation  to  his  retire 
ment.     The  Chief  of  thefe  I  have  the  honour 
to  know,  and  the  pleafure  of  being  able  to  in 
form  thofe  who  do  not,  that  they  were  ib  far 
from  being  in  the  principles  of  his  Philofoply9 
that  fome  of  them  did  not  fo  much  as  know 
what  thofe  Principles  were ;  and  thofe  who  did, 
o-ave  him  to  underftarid,  how  much  they  detefted 
them.     Indeed,  nothing  but  this  Fact,  which  I 
here  affert  on  my  own  knowledge,  can  account 
for  the  difpofition   in  his  Will,  concerning  his 
Pbilefsphic  papers.     And   were   it  only. for  the 
fake  of  this  fair  occaiion,  of  explaining  myfelf, 
1  could  readily  excufe  all  the  hard  thoughts  this 
Public  teems  to  have  entertained  of  me.    As  to 
b  2  the 
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the  friends  and  admirers  who  applauded  all  he 
wrote>  I  meant  thofe  who  perfuaded  him  to 
change  his  mind,  and  give  thofe  Effays  to  the 
Public,  which  he  had  over  and  over  declared 
were  only  for  the  infpeclion  of  a  Few;  and 
which  thofe  Few  had  given  him  to  underftand, 
were  fit  for  no  body's  infpeclion  at  all.  Nay- 
he  feems  willing  the  World  fhould  know  to 
whom  it  was  indebted  for  this  benefit,  by  his 
letting  thofe  places  in  his  EJfays  ftand,  where  he 
declares  his  own  opinion  of  their  unfitnefs  fir 
general  communication* 

But  what  grieves  and  hurts  your  frhnds  moft 
(fays  this  Public)  isjlill  behind.  Poor  Pope  did 
not  deferve  to  be  treated  by  you  with  fo  much  cru 
elty^  contempt^  and  injuftice.  In  a  work  when 
Lord  Bolingbroke  is  reprefented  as  a  Monfler^ 
hated  both  of  God  and  Man^  Why  isPope  always  and 
unneceffarily  brought  in^  only  as  his  friend  and  ad 
mirer  ?  Why  as  approving  of,  and  privy  to  all  that 
was  addreffed  to  him  ?  Why  Jhould  he^  who  had 
many  great  talents ,  and  amiable  qualities*,  be  de- 
fcribed  only  by  thejlighting  Epithets  of  tuneful  and 
poetical.  Tou  fay.  Pope  announced  the  glad  ti 
dings  of  all  thefe  things.  In  what  work  can  he 
be  fald  to  have  done  it,  except  in  his  Eflay  on 

Man? 
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Man?  'This-  is  throwing  a  re  flex  ion  on  the  excellent* 
Commentary  on  that  EfTay. 

The  Editor  of  Pope's  Works  certainly  thought 
with  this  generous  A  nimad verier,  that  the  great 
Poet  deferred  every  thing  of  his  Friends.  For  he 
tells  us <c  That  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  Po- 
"  ets  in  the  World  was  but  his  fecond  praife :  that 
"  Pope  was  in  a  higher. Clafs.  He  was  one  of  the 
"  noblefl  works  of  God:  He  was  an  honejl  Man* 
"  A  man  who  alone  poflefled  more  real  virtue 
*c  than,  in  very  corrupt  times,  needing  a  Satyrift 
"  like  him,  will  fometimes  fall  to  the  (hare  of 
*<  multitudes.  His  filial  piety,  his  difmterefted 
"  friendfhips,  his  reverence  for  the  conftitution 
"  of  his  Country,  his  love  and  admiration  of 
"  Virtue,  and  (what  was  the  neceflary  confe- 
«e  quence)  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  Vice, 
"his  extenfive  Charity  to  the  indigent,  his  warm 
44  benevolence  to  Mankind,  his  fupreme  ve'ne- 
"  ration  of  the  Deity,  and  above  all,  hisfincere 
u  belief  of  Revelation,  (the  Editor  tells  us) 
"  {hall,  amongft  other  things,  be  the  fubjedtof 
<c  the  hiftory  of  his  Life.  NOR  (fays  he)  SHALL 

"    HIS  FAULTS  BE  CONCEALED.     It  is  not  for 

"  the  interefts  of  his  Virtues  that  they  fhould. 

"  Nor  indeed  could   they  be  concealed  if  we 
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"  were  fo  minded,  for  they  fine  thro'  his  ;vir~ 
c*  tues  -,  no  man  being  more  a  dupe  to  the  jpccioits 
"  appearance  of  Virtue  in  others  [5]." 

But  then,  who  it  was  that  treated  poor  Pope  with 
cruelty,  contempt^  and  injujlice^  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
or  the  Author  of  the  View^  let  t\\\s  Public  them- 
felves  judge;  and,  by  their  freedom  from  paffion 
and  refentment,  at  a  time  when  a  friend  would 
be  moft  hurt,  they  appear  well  qualified  to  judge 
impartially. 

When,  on  the  publication  of  the  Patriot  King, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  did  indeed  ufe  the  memory  of 
poor  Pope  with  exceeding  contempt ',  cruelty  and 
injuftlcgy  by  reprefenting  him,  in  the  ddvertife- 
ment  to  the  Public,  as  a  bufy  ignorant  interpola 
tor  of  his  works ;  a  mercenary  betrayer  of  his 
trufV;  a  Miferable,  who  bartered  ail  the  friend- 
{hip  of  his  Philofopher  and  Guide,  for  a  little 
paltry  gain.  Who  was  it  then  that  manifefted 
his  hurt  and  grief  for  poor  Pope?  Was  it  this 
Public  /  Or  was  it  the  Author  of  the  Letter  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  on  that  occafion  ? 

But  in  what  confifb  the  contt?npt^  cruelty^  and 
injuftice  of  the  View?  The  contempt  is  in  the 
flighting  epithets  of  tuneful  and  poetical :  the  Cru 
elty  in  giving  inftances  of  Pope's  unbounded  ad- 
£5]  See  the  Editor's  Advertisement  to  his  works. 
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miration  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  j  and  the  injuflica 
in  faying  that  he  denounced  the  glad  tidings  of 
tin  firfl  Philofjpby,  and  that  he  approved  and 
was  privy  to  all  that  was  adchefftd  to  him. 

My  ufmg  the  epithets  of  tuneful  and  poetical^ 
in  fpeaking  of  a  man  who  had  many  fuperior 
qualities,  was,  I  humbly  conceive,  well  fuited 
to  the  occafion.  It  is  where  I  fpeak  of  Pope  as 
an  idolatrous  admirer  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  :  and 
they  aptly  infinuate  what  I  would  have  them 
mean,  that,  Judgment  had  there  nothing  to  do ; 
but  all  was  to  be  placed  to  the  friendly  extrava 
gance  of  a  poetical  Imagination.  Who  could 
fairly  gather  more  from  it,  than  that  my  inten 
tion  was  to  place  his  Lordftiip's  ingratitude,  and 
Mr.  Pope's  idolatry  fide  by  fide,  in  order  to  their 
fetting  off  one  another  ? 

But  cruelty  is  added  to  contempt,  in  the  in- 
ftances  I  give  of  Pope's  unbounded  admiration. 
I  am  verily  perfuaded,  had  Pope  lived  to  fee  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  returns  of  friendmip,  as  well  in 
his  Lordfhip's  ufual  converfation,  [6]  as  in  the 
adverti fement  to  the  Patriot  King^  he  would  have 
been  amongft  the  firft  to  have  laughed  at  his 
own  delufions,  when  this  treatment  of  him  had 

[6]  See  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  Letter. 
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once  broken  and  duToived  the  Charm ;  at 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  laugh  with  a  Friend, 
who  fhould  chufe  to  turn  them  into  ridicule.  For 
he  held  this  to  be  amongil  the  offices  of  friend- 
ihip,  to  laugh  at  your  friend's  foibles  till  you 
brought  him  to  laugh  with  you  5 

"  Laugh  at  your  Friends;  and  if  your  Friends  before, 
"  So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more." 

as  implying)  that,  while  they  continued  fere,  they 
continued  to  (land  in  need  of  this  friendly  ope 
ration. 

My  injuftice  confifts  in  fuppofing  Pope  ivat 
privy  to  all  that  was  addreffed  to  him.  An  inju- 
ftice  indeed,  had  I  fuppofed  any  fuch  thing  ;  I, 
who  with  greater  certainty  than  moft  men,  can 
affirm,  that  he  was  privy  to  nothing  of  the  fe- 
cret,  but  the  defign  of  the  Addrefs,  and  the  pre 
liminary  Difcourfes.  So  little  did  Pope  know  of 
the  Principles  of  the  frjl  Philofophy^  that  when 
a  common  Acquaintance,  in  his  laft  illnefs, 
chanced  to  tell  him  of  a  late  converfation  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  which  his  Lordfhip  took 
occafion  to  deny  God's  moral  attributes  as  they 
are  commonly  underftood,  he  was  fo  fhocked 
that  he  did  not  reft  till  he  had  afked  Lord  Bo 
lingbroke 
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ngbroke  whether  his  informer  was  not  mifta- 
ken  ?  His  Lordfhip  aflured  him,  he  was  j  of 
which,  Pope  with  great  fatisfa&ion  informed  his 
Friend.  Under  this  ignorance  of  his  Lordmip's 
real  fentiments  it  was,  that  Pope  gave  eafy  credit 
to  him,  when  he  vapoured  that  be  would demon- 
Jirate  all  the  common  Metaphyftcs  to  be  wicked  and 
abominable  [7].  And  this  leads  me  to  that  part  of 
the  charge,  where  it  is  faid,  I  could  only  mean 
the  ESSAY  ON  MAN,  by  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
fir/1  Philofophy.  I  meant  a  very  different  thing  ; 
and  alluded  to  the  following  paiTages  in  his  LET 
TERS.  Do  not  laugh  at  my  Gravity  ^  but  permit 
me  to  wear  the  beard  of  a  Philofopher^  till  I  pull 
it  off^  and  make  a  jeft  of  it  my f elf.  "Tisjuft  what 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  doing  with  METAPHY 
SICS.  1  hope  you  will  live  to  fee ',  and  flare  at  the 
learned  figure  he  will  make  on  the  fame  Jh elf  with 
Locke  and  Malebrancbe  [8].  And  again,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  is  voluminous^  but  he  is  voluminous 
only  to  de/iroy  volumes.  1 flail  not  live>  1 fear ,  to 
fee  that  ivork  printed  [9].  Where,  by  the  way, 
his  fancy  that  this  METAPHYSICS  was  de- 

*     [7]  Bolir.gbroke  to  Sivift,  Letter  xlviii.  Vol.  ix. 
[8]  Letter  kxi.  Vol.  ix,  [9]  Letter  Ixxiii. 
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figned  for  the  public,  (hews  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  contents.  This  then  was  what  I  meant. 
The  EJJay  on  Man  I  could  not  mean.  For  in 
the  55th  page  of  the  View,  I  make  the  funda 
mental  doctrines  of  that  Poem  and  of  his  Lord- 
{hip's  EJfays  to  be  diredly  oppofite  to  one  ano 
ther.  The  one,  a  real  Vindication  of  Provi 
dence  againft  Libertines  and  Bigots :  the  other 
a  pretended  Vindication  of  it  againft  an  imagi 
nary  Confederacy  between  Divines  and  Atheifts. 

Thus  I  have  explained,  in  the  beft  manner  I 
am  able,  my  reafons  for  fpeaking  of  this  great 
Poet  in  terms  which  give  offence.  But  what 
fhall  we  fay,  if  this  air  of  negligence  to  his  me 
mory  was  aflumed,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
Author  of  an  anonymous  Epiftle  ?  The  motive 
fure  was  excufable  ;  tho'  the  project  was  with 
out  erFecl :  for  this  Public  have  pofitively  de 
cided,  that  the  jfutbor  muft  be by  the  f cur  r  I- 

lity  and  abufe* 

But,  Had  you  purfued  (fay  they)  the  advan 
tage  you  have  ingenioufly  taken  from  an  exprffflsn 
in  one  of  Pope's  Letters,  to  have  Jhcwn  that  Pope 
differed  from  Eolingbroke  where  he  was  in  the 
wrong ;  that  he  not  only  condemned  but  dcfpifed 
the  futility  of  his  reafoning  againft  Revelation  -, 

that 
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that  wher*  ke  'was  right  Pop*  improved  but  never 
Cervilely  copied  his  Ideas,  you  would  have  doneho~,A 
nour  to  your  Friend  and  Your f elf :  you  would  have 
Cerved  the  caufe  of  Religion  :  you  would  have  dif-f 
credited  Lord  Bolingbroke  the  more  by  the  con- 
traft 

Now  all  this,  the  Reader  will  fee  in  foe  fourth 
Letter, I  had  aaually  done;  and  (as  it  was  in  it's 
place)  fully  and  largely  too.  In  the  mean  time, 
every  body  might  fee,  it  was  what  I  was  ready, 
on  a  fit  occafion,  to  do,  by  the  paffage  referred 
to  juft  above  from  the /**»</ 5  where  Pope  is 
honoured,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  the  more  difcre- 
dited  ly  the  contraji. 

But  I  muft  not  leave  this  head  without  taking 
notice  of  one  expreffion  in  the  cenfure.     It  is 
faid,  that  the  View  REPRESENTS  L.  Bolingbroke 
as  a  Monfter  hated  both  of  God  and  Man. 
expreffion  had  been  j  after,   had  it  been  —from 
the  View  It  may  fc COLLECTED;  bee aufe,  what 
ever  ideas  Men  may  form  of  his  Lordfiiip  from 
a  perufal  of  the  View,  they  arife  from  his  Lord- 
fhip's  own  words,  which  are  faithfully  quoted  : 
What  the  Author  of  the  View  adds,  is  only  a 
little  harmlefs  raillery,  which  can  prefent  the 
Reader  with  no  idea  but  what  (in  the  opinion 
b  6.  of 
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of  Pope)  arifes  from  every  fruitlefs  attempt  of 
Impiety. 

"  Heav'n  Hill  with  LAUGHTER  the  vain  toil  furveys, 
44  And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raife. 

That  the  Author  of  the  View  affifted  in  the  dref- 
fing  up  fo  ftrange  a  fight,  zsaMonfter  bated  both 
by  God  and  Man >  was  very  far  from  his  inten 
tion.  He  made  a  fcruple  of  accompanying  his 
Lordfhip's  quotations  with  thofe  reflexions  of 
ferious  indignation  which  fuch  a  Scene  of  hor 
rors  naturally  fuggefts,  left  he  mould  be  thought 
to  aim  at  fomething  more  than  private  animad- 
verflon.  He  therefore  generoufly  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  public  attention  from  the  horror,  to 
the  ridicule ,  of  the^r/7  Pkilofophy,  and  to  get 
his  Lordfhip  well  laughed  at ;  as  being  perfuad- 
cd,  that  when  the  Public  is  brought  to  that 
temper,  its  refentment  feldom  rifes  to  any  con- 
fiderable  height. 

Men  had  better  fpeak  out,  and  fay,  the  Au 
thor  of  the  View  Ought  to  have  reprefented  L. 
Bolingbroke  as  neither  deteftabley  nor  ridiculous. 
He  could  have  wifhed,  that  his  fenfe  of  honour 
and  duty  would  have  permitted  him  to  have 
done  fo.  He  is  neither  a  Fanatic,  nor  an  En- 
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thufiaft,  and  perhaps  ftill  lefs  of  a  Bigot.  Yet 
there  are  occafions  when  the  moft  fober,  and 
candid  thinker  will  confefs,  that  the  interefts  of 
Particulars  mould  give  way  to  thofe  of  the  Pub 
lic.  It  is  true,  there  are  others,  when  polite- 
nefs,  civil  prudence,  and  the  private  motives  of 
Friendfhip,  ought  to  determine  a  man,  who  is  to 
live  in  the  world,  to  comply  with  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  times  5  and  even  to  chufe  the 
worfe,  inftead  of  the  better  method  of  doing 
good.  But  his  misfortune  was  that  this  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  one  of  thofe  occafions,  in 
which,  when  he  had  explained  the  Doctrines 
and  Opinions  of  an  erroneous  Writer,  he  could 
leave  them  with  this  reflexion  :  "  Thefe  are  the 
"  Writer's  notions  on  the  moft  important  points 
"  with  regard  to  human  happinefs.  They  are 
"  indeed  very  fingular  and  novel.  But  then 
44  confider;  the  Writer  was  a  great  man,  and 
"  high  in  all  the  attainments  of  Wifdom;  there- 
<c  fore  weigh  well  and  reverendly  before  you 
"  condemn  what  I  have  here  expofed  to  your 
"  Judgment." — But  had  I,  with  a  view  to  pru 
dence,  faid  this,  Would  it  have  fecured  me  from 
OF F E NCE,the  very  thing  that  PRUDENCE  would 
moft  avoid  ?  Would  it  not  rather  have  furnifhed 
out  another  handle,  a  handle  for  the  making  me 

a  con- 
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a  Confederate  in  his  guilt,,  only  a  little  better 
difguifed  ?  Had  this  happened,  it  would  not  have 
been-  the  firft  time  I  had  been  fo  ferved,  when 
endeavouring  to  avoid  offence, 

And  yet  there  was  but  one  of  thefe  three 
ways  ;  Either  to  laugh,  to  declaim,  or  to  fay 
nothing.  I  chofe  the  firft,  as  what  I  fancied 
leaft  obnoxious;  in  which,  however,  I  was 
miftaken  ;  and  as  moil  likely  to  do  good  j  in 
which,  I  ftill  hope,  I  was  not  miftaken. 

The  only  harm  L.  Bolingbroke,  whofe  re 
putation  of  parts  and  wifdom  had  been  raifed  fo 
high,  can  poflibly  do,  is  amongft  the  PEOPLE. 
His  objections  againft  Religion  are  altogether 
of  the  popular  kind,  as  we  feel  by  the  effects 
they  have  had,  when  ufed  by  their  original  Au 
thors,  long  before  his  Lordihip  honored  them 
with  a  place  in  his  Effay**  What  then  was 
that  Man  to  aim  at,  who  had  made  it  his  bufr- 
nefs  (indeed  without  being  fet  on  workj  to  put 
a  fpeedy  flop  to  the  mifchief,  and  neither  to 
•palliate  the  doctrines,  nor  to  compliment  the 
Author  of  them,  but  to  give  a  true  and  fuc- 
cin<5t  reprefentation  of  his  By  ft  em  ^  in  a  popular 
way  ;  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  that  abundance, 
which  the  ESSAYS  and  FRGMENTS  afforded, 
to  fliew  that  his  Lordfhip's  Principles  were  as 
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foolifli  as  they  were  wicked;  and  that  the  Ar- 
gummis  ufed  in  fupport  of  them  were  as  weak 
as  they  were  bold  and  overbearing  :  that  he  was 
a  pretender  in  matters  of  Learning  and  Philo- 
fophy  ;  and  knew  no  more  of  the  genius  of  the 
Gofpel,  than  of  that  fuppofed  corruption  of  it, 
which  he  calls,  artificial  Theology.  This  I  ima-r 
gined  to  be  the  only  way  to  reach  his  Lord- 
{hip's  AUTHORITY,  on  which  all  depended  3 
and  then,  the  very  weakeft  effort  of  ridicule 
would  be  able  to  do  the  reft.  Thefe  were  my 
motives  for  the  method  I  laid  down  ;  and  what 
ever  impropriety  there  may  be  in  divulging  them 
in  a  way  that  tends  to  defeat  their  end,  it  mould,. 
I  think,  be  laid  to  the  account  of  thofe  who 
make  this  explanation  necefiary. 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  matter  as  it 

O 

will  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  what  follows. 

Lord  Botingbroke  (fays  this  Public)  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  and  fo  juftly  obnoxious  to  all  forts  and 
ranks  of  people,  that  from  regard  to  him^  no 
body  cares  how  he  is  treated,  but  be  affured  your 
M  A  N'NE-R  has  deftroyed  all  the  merit  of  the  work. 
•Tho'  with  regard  to  the  manner  I  have  faid 
enough  ;  yet  the  candid  Reader,  I  am  fure,  will 
allow  me  to  add  a  word  or  two  Concerning  the 
cffeft  of  an  unacceptable  manner ,  In  a  work  of 

public 
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public  fervice.  It  had,  till  of  late,  been  -ai-* 
ways  deemed  defert  to  do  a  general  good,  tho'  in 
a  way  not  perfectly  acceptable.  But  we  are  now 
become  fo  delicate  and  faftidious,  that  it  is  the 
manner  of  doing,  even  in  things  of  higheft  impor 
tance,  which  carries  away  all  the  merit.  And  yet, 
this  falfe  delicacy  on  a  queftion  of  no  lefs  mp- 
ment  than  Whether  wejhall  have  any  Religion,  or 
none  at  <?//,  feems  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  in  a 
Great  man  to  take  offence  at  an  officious  neigh 
bour  for  faving  his  falling  Palace,  by  a  few 
homely  props  near  at  hand,  when  he  fhould  have 
confidered  of  a  fupport  more  conformable  to 
the  general  tafte  and  ftyle  of  Architecture  in  his 
Lordfhip's  fuperb  piece  ;  or  to  find  him  difcon- 
certed  by  that  charitable  hand,  which  fhould 
venture  to  pull  his  Grandeur  by  head  and  (houl- 
ders  out  of  a  flaming  apartment. 

But  in  thefe  fuppofitions  I  grant  much  more 
than  in  reafon  I  ought.  I  fuppofe  the  PUPLIC 
TASTE,  which  the  manner  in  queftion  has  offend 
ed,  is  a  reality,  founded  in  Nature;  whereas  'tis 
the  fantaftic  creature  of  Fafhion,  and  as  fhifting 
and  capricious  as  its  Parent.  TRUTH,  which 
makes  the  matter  of  every  honeft  man's  en 
quiry,  is  eternal ;  but  the  manner  fuitedto  the 
public  to/ley  is  nothing  elfe  than  conformity  to 
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our  prefent  paflions,  or  fentiments ;  our  preju 
dices,  or  difpofitions.  When  the  truths  or  the 
practices  of  Religion  have  got  pofieflion  of  a  Peo 
ple,  then  a  warmth  for  its  interefts,  and  an  ab-' 
horrence  of  its  £nem<ies,  become  the  public 
tafte  ;  and  men  expert  to  find  the  zeal  of  an 
Apoftle  in  every  defender  of  Religion  :  But 
when  this  awful  Power  has  loft  its  hold,  when, 
ar  beft,  it  floats  but  in  the  brain,  and  comes 
not  near  the  heart,  then,  if  you  expect  to  be 
read  with  approbation,  you  muft  conform  your 
manner  to  that  polite  indifference,  and  eafy  un 
concern,  with  which  we  fee  every  other  trial 
of  ikill  plaid  before  us. 

But  now  I  am  advanced  thus  far,  I  will  ven 
ture  a  flep  further.  When  Infidelity  firft 
made  its  appearance  amongft  us  in  fet  Dif- 
courfes  addrefled  to  the  Public,  our  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Watchmen  inftantly  took  the  alarm  ;  and 
communicated  it  to  their  Brethren  with  a 
warmth  and  vigour  that  gave  luftre  to  their  high 
Truft.  No  Writer  efcaped  unnoticed  ;  no  ar 
gument  remained  unanfwered  ;  and  a  learned 
Critic  received  public  honours,  as  the  deliverer 
of  his  Country,  in  refcuing  common  fenfe  from 
the  very  fillieft  raphfody  [4]  that  ever  difgrace'd 

[4]  Difcourfe  of  FreetbiakiKg. 
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human  Rcaibn.  But  fuicc  the  danger  is  bcconrc 
imminent,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  fmce 
the  mikhief  fo  much  dreaded  has  done  its 
work,  and  one  would  naturally  expert  to  ice 
this  vigilance  increafed,  and  the  Body  up  iiv 
arms,  we  find  a  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity 
reign  amongft  them.  Which,  were  it  not  at 
tended  with  equal  unconcern,  one  might  miftake 
for  a  well  grounded  confidence  in  vigorous  mea- 
fures.  As  if  it  were  our  unhappy  fate  to  be  Hill 
miflaken,  as  well  when  we  thought  the  Church* 
m  danger ',  as  now  when  we  appear  to  believe 
k  triumphant ! 

Indeed  (fays  this  Public)  it,  [your  manner] 
has  furnijhed  your  enemies  with  a  handle  to  do  you 
infinite  ml f chief.  Tour  COLD  friends  lament  and 
make  the  worfl  fort  of  excufe,  by  imputing  it  to 
G  temper  contracted  from  tie  long  habit  of  draw 
ing  blood  in  c&ntrovsrfy  ;  Tsur  WARM  friend* 
are  out  of  countenance^  and  forced  to  be  filent^  or 
turn  the  dlfcourfe. 

Would  not  any  one  by  this,  imagine,  that  the 
Author  of  the  View^  after  much  pretended  op- 
pofition  to  Infidelity,  was  at  laft  detected  of 
being  in  confederacy  with  it,  and  all  along  art 
fully  advancing  its  interefts;  that  the  Mafkhad 
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unwarily  dropt  off,  and  that  he  flood  confefled, 
what  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been  pleafed  to  call 
him,  an  Advocate  for  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  Ty 
ranny.  At  lead,  no  one  would  imagine,  that 
this  handle  afforded  to  his  enemies  of  doing  him 
mifchipf)  was  no  other  than  the  treating  the 
Author  of  the  molt  impious  and  infulting  book 
that  ever  affronted  public  juilice,  as  a  bad  Rea- 
foner  and  a  worfe  Pnilofopher,  whofe  VANITY 
led  him  to  abufe  every  Name  of  Learning,  and- 
hrs  FEAR  to  diicredit  every  Mode  of  Religion. 

Thefe  cold  Friends  however  acled  in  Cha 
racter  ;  the  great  fecret  of  whofe  addrefs  is  the- 
*  well  poifoning  an  Apology,  or,  as  the  excellent 
-  writer  better  exprefTes  it,  making  the  very  zv or/2 
excvfe  they  can  find.  But  here,  methinks,  we 
want  their  ufual  caution,  which  rarely  fuffers  an> 
ambiguous  expreflion  to  admit  of  a  favourable 
rneaning :  For,  the  compliment  of  drawing 
Hood  in  controverfy,  the  Author  of  the  Vltia 
may  fairly  take  to  himfelf  with  great  compla 
cency.  -As  his  Controversy  has  always  lain  in 
a  quarter  very  remote  from  political  altercation  ; 
neither  with  Minifters  nor  Faclions  ;  and  on  no 
lefs  a  queftion  than  the  truth  and  honour  of 
Religion,  againft  Infidels  and  Bigots  ;  the  draiv- 
Ing  blood  fhews  him  to  have  been  In  earneft^ 

which 
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which  is  no  vulgar  pralfe.  It  would  be  but  poor 
commendation,  I  ween,  of  a  brave  Englifh  Ve 
teran,  who  had  feen  many  a  well-fought  field 
for  Liberty  and  his  Country,  to  fay,  he  never 
drew  blood  y  tho'  fuch  a  compliment  might  re 
commend  the  humanity  of  a  Champion  at  Hock- 
ley-hole.  When  the  fituation  of  the  times  have . 
engaged  two  learned  Men,  at  the  head  of  on- 
pofite  factions  in  a  Church,  to  engage  in  a  par 
ty-quarrel,  and  play  a  prize  of  "difputation,  with 
the  reward  placed,  and  often  divided,  be 
tween  them,  it  is  no  wonder  if  there  fhould  be 
much  ceremony,  and  little  blood  /bed.  But  the 
Author  of  the  7uw  writes  for  no  Party,  nor  par 
ty-Opinions  ;  he  writes  for  what  he  thinks  the 
TRUTHS  and,  in  the  point  in  queftion,  for 
the  CLERGY,  its  Minifters  ;  (they  will  forgive 
him  this  wrong)  and  as  Both  of  them  are  yet  by 
good  fortune  of  public  authority,  he  thinks 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  fupport  them,  tho'  it  be  by 
drawing  blood  from  premeditated  impiety,  from., 
low  envy,  or  malicious  bigotry j  which,  heap* 
prehends,  are  not  to  be  fubdued  by  manage 
ment  or  a  mock-fight.  Yet  as  much  in  earneft 
as  he  is,  he  fliould  be  afhamed  to  turn  the  fame 
arms  againft  fimple  error;  againft  a  naked  ad- 
verfary  ;  or  againft  the  man  who  had  thrown 
away  his  weapons ;  or,  indeed,  againft  any  but 
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him,  who  ftands  up  boldly  to  defy  Religion, 
or,  what  is  almoft  as  bad,  to  dishonour  it,  by 
falfe  and  hypocritic  zeal  for  the  errors  and  cor 
ruptions  which  have  crept  into  it.  In  a  word, 
had  I  written  with  any  oblique  views,  and  not 
from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  I  fhould  have  fuited  the 
entertainment  to  the  tafte  of  rny  Superiors. 
For  a  man  muft  be  of  a  ftrange  complexion 
indeed,  who  when  he  has  conformed  to  Religion 
for  his  convenience,  will  yet  fcrupie  to  go  on, 
and  reap  the  benefit  of  his  compliance,  by  con 
forming  to  the  Fajhion. 

So  far  as  to  the  Author's  cold  Friends.  With 
refpeft  to  his  warm  ones,  They  have  not  plaid 
their  parts  fo  well ;  they  feem  to  have  given  up 
their  Caufe  too  foon.  They  might  have  faid 
with  truth,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they 
faid,  "  That  no  man  was  more  difpofed  than 
the  Author  of  the  View>  to  comply  with  the 
temper  of  the  times  ;  and  efpecially  with  the  In 
clinations  of  his  Friends  ;  to  whofe  Jatiifafiion 
he  has  been  ever  ready  to  facrifke  his  own  in 
clinations  ;  but,  to  their  fervices9  every  thing— 
excepthis  duty  and  his  honour :  Was  he  capable  of 
doing  this  he  would  not  deferve  a  virtuous  Friend: 
That  probably,  he  confidered  the  matter  in  quef- 
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tion  as  one  of  thofe  excepted  cafes,   where  ke 
•could  hearken  to  nothing  but  the  diftates  of  ho 
nour,  and  the  duties   of  his  flation  :  That  he 
faw  Religion  infulted,  a  moral  Governor  defied; 
Naturali fn^  a  fpecies  of  A'tkeifm,  openly,   and 
with  all  the  arts  of  fophiftry  and   declamation, 
inculcated  ;    and  the  oppofing  World  infolently 
branded  as  a  cabal  of  fools,  knaves,  and  mad-^ 
men."  They  might  have  faid,   «  That  where 
errors  of  fmall  confequence  are  in  queilion,  or 
even  great  ones,  when  delivered  with  modefty 
and  candour,  faitable  meafures  are  to  be  obferv- 
ed  :  but  that  here  the  impiety  and  the  infult 
were  both  in  the  extreme."   To  which,  in  the 
laft  place,  they  might  have  added  moft  of  thofe 
other  confiderations,  which  have  been  urged  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Apology.     And  had  they  been 
fo  pleafed,  the  Defence  had  not  only  been  bet 
ter  made,  but  with  much  more  dignity  and  ad 
vantage  to  their  Client, 

However  the  Author  of  the  View  has  yet  the 
vanity,  amidft  all  this  mortification,  to  reflect, 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  dif- 
plcfifiKg,  and  the  being  disapproved:  and  that 
this  very  Public,  who  complain  by  the  pen  of 
my  anomymous  Friend,  feel  that  difference. 
The  decencies  of  Acquaintance,  the  impreflions 
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•-of  habit,  and  even  the  mod  innocent  partialities, 
might  make  them  imeafy  to  fee  Lord  BOL ING- 
BROKE  expofed  to  contempt:  But  their  love 
-of  the  Public,  their  reverence  both  for  its  Civil 
and  Religious  interefts,  will  make  them  fee 
with  Pleafure  his  PRINCIPLES  confuted  and  ex 
pofed.  When  a  noble  Roman  had  in  public 
Senate  accufed  one  of  the  greateft  Pefts  of  his 
age  and  country,  he  obferved  that  the  vigour 
with  which  he  purfued  this  Enemy  of  the  Re 
public,  made  many  worthy  men  uneafy;  but 
he  fatisfied  himfelf  with  this  reflexion,  tantum 
ad  fiduclam  vel  metum  dffirt,  nol'mt  homines 
facias,  an  non  probent. 

In  a  word,  my  duty  to  God,  to  my  Coun 
try,  to  Mankind  at  large,  had,  as  I  fancied, 
'called  upon  me  to  do  what  I  did,  and  in  the 
manner  I  have  done  it.  If  I  have  offended 
any  good  Man,  any  Friend  to  my  pcrfon,  or 
my  Caufe,  it  is  a  facrifice  to  Duty  ;  which 
yet  I  muft  never  repent  of  having  made,  tho' 
the  difpleafure  of  a  Friend  be  the  fevered  trial 
of  it.  I  know  what  that  man  has  to  expert, 
both  from  Infidelity  and  Bigotry^  who  engages 
WITHOUT  RESERVE  in  the  fervice  of  Re 
ligion. 

"  Ah!  let  not  VIRTUE  too,  commence  his  Foe! 
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However  I  have  long  iince  taken  my  party : 
"  Omnia  praecepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi. 
"  Nee  recufo,  fi  ita  cafus  attulerit,  lucre 
«  poenas  ob  honeftiffima  fa£fo,  dura  FLA- 
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EAR         IR, 

LORD  BOLINCBROKE'S  PHILOSOPHY,  fo  much 
and  fo  long  talked  of,  is  now  come,  and  very 
fairly,  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  For  I  think 
it  would  be  injuftice  to  the  editor  tofuppofe  his  Lord- 
•fhipdidnot  defign  us  thisLEGACY.  His  laft  Will  fufli- 
ciently  declares  his  kindnefs  to  us.  But,  you  will  fay, 
he  fpeaks  of  his  Philofophy  as  a  thing  compofed  only 
for  the  foiace  of  a  few  friends  in  a  corner  [i  ].  What 
then  ?  might  not  his  Lordfhip  change  his  mind,  and 
extend  his  benefits  ?  Hardly,  you  think,  without  contra 
dicting  his  profefTed  principles.  So  much  the  better.  The 
publication  then  will  be  of  a  piece  with  the  reft,  And 
never  trouble  your  head  with  one  contradiction,  where 
you  may  meet  with  a  thoufand. 

Quid  te  exempt  a  levai  fpinis  de  plurilus  una  ? 

'.  [-1]  "  Let  us  feek  truth,  but  feek  it  quietly  as  well  as  freely. 
(<  Let  us  not  imagine,  like  fome  who  are  called  FREE-THINK- 
"  KRS,  that  every  man  who  can  think  and  judge  for  himfcjlf  (as 
"  he  lias  a  right  to  do)  has  therefore  a  right  of  SPEAKING,  any 
t{  more  than  of  afling,  according  to  the  full  freedom  of  his 
4<  thoughts.  The  freedom  belongs  to  him  a?  a  rational  creature. 
"  He  lies  under  the  reflraint  as  a  member  of  Society.  ^—  As  xvft 
"  think  for  ourfelves,  we  may  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourfelves  or 
tl  communicate  them  with  a  DUE  RESERVE,  and  in  fuch  manner 
ft  ONLY,  as  it  may  be  done  without  offending  the  Laws  of  cur 
*'  Country  ,  and  diflurbing  the  pub-lie  peaceS"1  -  •  Intrbflutfory  Let 
ter  to  Mr,  Pope,  Vol.  iii,  p.  343,  Quarto  Edition. 
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Now  tho'  I  know  You  have  as  little  Curiofity  to 
liear  what  a  Freethinker  can  object  to  the  FAITH 
vvhicn  has  got  poffeflion  of  your  heart,  as  what  a  pick 
pocket  can  chicane  to  the  Property  in  yourpurfe  :  yet 
the  name  of  L.  BQLINGBROKE'S  METAPHYSICS, 
(which,  I  think,  were  become  as  famous,  and  hither 
to  as  little  underflood,  as  his  POLITICS)  cannot  fure 
but  incline  you  to  fome  flight  acquaintance  at  leail 
ivith  this  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  as  he  calls  it;  and 
which,  in  the  manner  of  other  Conquerors,  he  erects 
on  a  general  defolation. 

The  only  part  of  his  Lordmip's  Character,  that 
yet  remained  equivocal,  was  his  literary.  How  this 
will  fare  by  the  publication  of  his  Philofopby,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  fay  j  perhaps  not  altogether  fo  well  as 
his  Friends  might  give  him  the  pleafure  to  expect. 
He  frequently  tells  his  reader,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
his  ESSAYS  and  FRAGMENTS  had  been  occafionally 
thrown  out  amongft  them,  and  made  the  fubject  of 
many  free  converfations.  And  while  he  harangued 
in  that  circle,  I  will  fuppofe  he  met  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  he  fought  after.  But  had  he  chofe  himfelf  to 
bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Publick,  he  might  have 
fe'en  llrange  revolutions.  "  Illic,  et  Judex  tacet,  et 
4£  Adveriarius  oljlrepit,  et  nihil  TEMERE  DICTUM 
"  perit :  et,  fiquid  TIBI  IPSE  SUMAS,  PROBANDUM 
*'  eft:  et,omiffo  M  AGNA  SEMPER  FLANDI  TUMORE, 
«'  loquendum  eft[ij."  Indeed  his  Lordfhip  could 
hardly  expect  to  efcape  the  feverity  of  this  Tribunal 
but  by  the  fuperior  evidence  of  his  principles :  fmce 
his  meditations  on  divine  matters  are  fo  extenfive,  that 
fcarce  any  one,  who  has  written  in  defence  of  Virtue, 
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or  Religion,  but  will  find  himfelf  either  infulted  in 
his  perfon  or  mifreprefented  in  his  opinions ;  and  this, 
merely  for  being  in  the  great  man's  way. 

But  furely,  when  a  perfon  of  his  Lorftiip's  polite 
manners  had  condefcended  to  enter  into  learned  alter 
cation,  the  world  might  expeft,  at  leaft  for  the 
courtly  management  of  Controverjy,  a  moil  confummate 
Model,  which  ihould  either  reform,  or  fhould  for  ever 
difcredit,  the  grofier  Polemics  of  the  Schools.  So 
that  tho'  the  DIVINE  might  expeft  no  great  matter 
from  thefe  oracles  of  reafon,  yet  he  fhould  readily 
accept  his  amends  in  the  manner  of  fo  elegant  a  pen. 
And  perhaps  You,  who  have  obferved  their  com 
merce  with  the  world,  and  their  conduft  to  one  an 
other,  might  be  apt  to  think  they  would  have  been 
no  lofers  by  the  bargain.  Indeed,  Divines  have  been 
generally  thought  wanting  in  forms;  whether  their 
pride  prompts  them  to  appeal  to  the  Authority  of 
reafon ;  or  their  prudence  teaches  them  to  fubmit  to 
the  Wifdom  of  their  Betters.  And  the  management 
of  their  Controverfies  in  the  Schools,  and  their  inter- 
eib  in  Courts,  have,  on  different  accounts,  been 
equally  obnoxious  both-  to  the  dealers  in  Truth  and 
Falfehood.  I  would  willingly  avoid  both  their  ex 
tremes.  For  I  would,  if  poffible,  preferve  and  fup- 
port  that  love  and  reverence  to  an  ufeful  body,  which 
the  noble  Writer,  relying  not  on  his  own  politics  but 
on  other  men's,  has  in  his  fourth  E/ay  devoted  to  De- 
ftru&ion.  He,  indeed,  may  call  for  aid  on  the  Secular 
arm,  he  has  the  old  reafon  for  fo  doing  ;  but  J  dare  fay, 
the  Clergy  never  will.  Things  are  now  come  to  that 
pafs,  that  the  State  feems  to  be  in  more  need  of  their 
B  2  Support, 
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Support,  than  They,  of  the  State's.  For,  tho'  the  cavil* 
of  licentious  men  always  end'm  the  Confirmation  of 
Truth  and  Virtue,  yet  they  generally^/  out  in  loofen- 
ing  the  hold,  which  Religion  had  got  upon  the  PEO 
PLE.  And  when  that  is  gone,  what  other  Engine 
the  Magiftrate  will  invent,  to  keep  the  Pv/lultitude  in 
order,  They,  whofe  principal  concern  it  is,  would 
do  well  to  confider. 

As  I  faid,  then,  I  had  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
our  noble  Adverfary,  for  an  Adverfary  he  has  con- 
Gefcended  to  be,  would  be  principally  anxious  to 
teach  us  in  his  writings,  what  was  his  wont  in  con- 
verfation,  that  ftudied  politenefs,  which  is  fo  well 
fitted  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  diftance  :  And  that,  when 
he  had  declared  mortal  war  againft  every  thing  the 
world  hath  hitherto  .called  RELIGION;  and  againft 
every  Order  of  PRIESTS,  or  MINISTERS,  which 
civil  Government  has  thought  proper  to  efla- 
fclim,  for  the  fupport  of  it,  we  mould  fee  his  at 
tack  carried  on  by  the  faireft  as  well  as  .ftrongeft  rea~ 
foning,  the  gentled  as  well  as  >firmeft  addrefs,  and  the 
politeit  as  well  as  keeneft  raillery. 

But  how  were  we  difappointed,  to  find  this  Confer- 
vator  of  States,  this  Legiflator  in  Philofophy  and  Re 
ligion,  utterly  unable  to  raife  his  head  above  the 
rank  contagion  of  the  Schools :  to  fee  Polemics  go 
their  ufual  train;  and  this  Sun  of  our  new  Syftem, 
whirled  along  the  turbid  vortex  of  Controverfy,  like 
any  the  moll  ignoble  of  the  earthly  Bodies  !  But  his 
POET,  or  rather  his  Prophet ',  (who  fo  magnificently 
announced  to  us  the  glad  tidings  of  all  thefe  good 
thipgs)  had  prepared  us  /or  it.  He  had  contem 
plate  d~ 
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plated  this  ftrange  phenomenon  :  not,  indeed,  with 
out  furprize.     Is  it  nor,  fays  he, 

. "  mighty  odd  ? 

"  A  fit  of  vapours  clouds  this  DEMI-GOD  I" 
To  be  plain,  I  met  with  nothing  in  thefe  big  vo 
lumes,  but  the  rankhefs  of  Sou  T  H  without  his  force  ;. 
and  the  malignity  of  MARVEL  without  his  wit.  You 
fhall  not  take  it  on  my  word  :  the  evidence  lies  be 
fore  us.  Give  me  leave  then  to  prefect  you  with  a 
SPECIMEN,/  under  his  own  hand,  of  his  candour,  his^ 
temper,  and  infinite  politenefs.  And  tho'  one  can 
but  ill  judge  of  the  karveft  by  a  fample  of  the  field- 
flowers,  yet  we  may  form  a  pretty  good  gu'efs  of 
the  foil. 

Nor  is  this  intemperance  of  language,  of  which  I 
propofe  to  give  you  a  tafte,  the  mere  efcape  of  fancy 
or  humour,  which  it  would  be  candid  to  overlook  :  It 
is  a  fort  vf formula  dicendi,  without  which,  all  his- 
Lordihip's  authentic  acts  of  Legiflation  would  be  in 
valid  :  It  is  the  very  Spirit  of  his  ne<w  Religion,  with 
out  which,  the  whole  would  be  indeed  but  a  dead 
ktter. 

It  was  with  the  lefs  relucla-nce  I  entered  upon  this^ 
part  of  my  defign,  that  I  might  have  to  juftify  myfelf 
to  the  world  for  the  plainnefs  and  freedom  with 
which  I  may  hereafter  chance  to  treat  his  Lordfhip's 
REASONING;  for,  as  Quintilian  well  obferves,  *'  Pne* 
"  ftatur  hoc  aliquando  etiam  DIGNITATIBUS  ut  li- 
"  bertatis  noftrae  ratio  reddatur,  ne  quis  nos  aut  petit*-, 
**  /antes  in  l&der.dis  his,  aut  etiam  ambitiofos  putet." 

Without  any  further  prologue,  then,  let  the  Shew 

begin  :    Only  premifmg,  that  as  his  Lordfhip  had  a 

FIRST   PHILOSOPHY   to  erect,   he  had, an  immenfe 
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deal  of  rubbim  to  remove:   The  authority  of  every 
great  Name    and  of  every  facred  Order,  ftandingdi- 
re&ly  in  his  way. 

With  CUD  WORTH  he  begins :  and  of  CUDWORTH 
he  fays,  The  beads  of  many  reverend  per/an s  have  been 
turned  by  a  preternatural  fermentation  of  the  brain,  or  a 
^hilofophical  delirium.  None  hath  been  more  fo  than  this 
Divine  [3].  Again,  CUDWORTH  [in  his  INTEL- 
LECTUAL$YSTEM]  gives  you  little  lefs  than  a  nonjenfical 
•paraphrafe  of  nonfenfe .  It  was  not  his  fault.  The  good 
wan  pajj'ed  his  life  in  the  Jludy  of  an  unmeaning  jargon  ; 
and  as  he  learned,  he  taught  [4]. 

To  talky  like  CUMBERLAND,  of  promoting  the  good  of 
the  whole  Syftem  of  rational  Agents,  amongft  whom  God 
is  included 9  and  of  human  benevolence  towards  him,  is  to 
talk  wetaphyjical  jargon  and  theological  blafpheniy  [5]. 

CLARKE  triumphs  in  thisfoolijh  and  wicked  rhodomon- 
>  &c.  [6j.  —  All  CLARKE  fays  about  the  difcovery 
od's  will,  is  a  rhapfody  of  prefumptuou$  reafoning  and  of 
prophane  abfurdities  [7].  —  Audacioiu  and  vain  Sophift! 
His  terms  lave  a  folemn  air,  that  may  impofe  on  the  un- 
nvay,  and  confirm  the  habitual  prejudices  of  others  ;  but 
more  abfurdity  cannot  be  jiujf'ed into  fofevj  vjords  [8j. 

OfWoLLAsroN,  he  fays,  But  1  will  detain  you 
no  longer  about  fuch  difcourfe  as  would  convince  you,  if  you 
beard  it  at  MONROE'S,  that  the  Philofopher  who  held  it 
was  a  patient  of  the  Dolor's  not  yet  perfectly  rejlcred  to  his 
fcxjes  [gj.  Again,  of  the  fame  excellent  Perfon,  We 
have  here  an  example  of  the  fecond  Jort  of  Madnefs  men- 

[3]  Vol.  iii.  p.  353.  of  his  Works,  in  Quarto. 
[4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  92.  [5]  vJl.  v.  p.  82. 

[6J  Vol.  v.  p.  25*.  [7]  Vol.  v.  p.  292. 

^SJ  Voi.  v.  p.  395.  [9]  Vol.  iii.  p.  518. 
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tloned  alow.     ¥he  man  who  writ  all  this  nonfenfs  was  a 
man   of  parts.   But  when  thefe   learned  Lunaticks^ 

&c.  [«OJ. 

CLARKE  and  WOI.L ASTON  foon  grow  outragious  j 
and  ready  to  be  chained  together.  Indeed  from  hence 
forth  they  are  rarely  (hewn  afunder.  We  fometimes 
find  them  in  the  height  of  a  met  aphyjtcal  frenzy  [i  1]  :. 
And,  by  what  one  can  perceive,  without  much  pro 
vocation.  They  had  proved  the  Soul  to  be  a  think 
ing  fubftance  diftina  from  Matter:  We  may  allow 
them  to  be  jealous  of  the  glory  of  this  achievement. 
But  who  contefted  it  with  them  ?  No  body,  that  I 
know  of,  before  his  Lordfhip.  And  he  very  civilly 
let  them  enjoy  the  honour  of  it  for  life. 

The  President  FORBES  is  really  mad;  but  it  is  only 
quoad  hoc.  For  obferve,  he  was  no  Divine  ly  profef- 
fan,  hut  far.ethlng  letter  [i  2}.  Indeed,  not  much, 
fie  was  a  LAWYER.  Of  which  UNLEARNED  Pro- 
fcfiion ,  as  he  calls  it,  ninety  nine  in  a  hundred  at  Jeqft, 
(he  fays)  arc  Petty -foggers,  Sharpen,  Brawlers,  and 
Cavillers  [13]. 

But,  to  give  the  better  edge  to  his  well-tempered 
language,  he  fometimes  dips  it  in  irony  :  and  then  it 
is,  'The  good  Earl  of  Nottingham;  and  the  righteous  Bi- 
Jbop  Sherlock.  They  deferved  his  anger.  The  Fir  it 
publickly  defended,  and  ably  too,  that  Faith  which 
(lands  fo  much  in  his  way  :  and  the  Other  ventured 
to  oppofe  that  Party,  whofe  patronage  he  had  c.ou- 
defcended  to  affume  [14]. 

[-10]  Vcl.  v.  p.  374.  [n]  :Vo!.  i:5.  p.  574.. 

[ia]  Vol.  v.  p.  523.  [13]  Vol.ii.  p.  353, 
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He  comes  next  to  the  whole  BODY  of  the  Chri 
ftian  Clergy.     And  now  the  frjl  Pbilofopby  begins  to. 
work,  and  the  tafk  to  grow  ferious.     The  PRIMI 
TIVE   SAINTS   and  DOCTORS  have  the  precedence, 
as  is  fitting.     "  The. lift-  of  MARTYRS    confided,  I 
L*  believe,  of  thofe  who  fullered  for  BREAKING  THE 
PEACE[I  5].  The  PRIM  ITIVE  CLER.GY  were,  under 
"  pretence  of  Religion,  a  very  LAWLESS  TRIBE  [16]."  . 
f  ALL  the  Chriftian  FATHERS  ufing  a  DELIRIOUS 
"  ST  Y  L  E,  it  became  that  of  Chriftian  Theology  [17]  J' 
"  It  would   fcarce  be  poffible  to   believe  that   the 
"  greateft  Saints  and   Doftors  of  the  Church  had 
'*  talked  fo  much   BLASPHEMOUS,  NONSENSE,  and 
employed  fo  much  artifice  about  it,"7tr*their  writ- 
"  ings  were  not  extant  [18]."  —  "  Of  all  this  ab- 
"  furdity,  prcfanenefs,  and  ridicule,  they  who  built  up 
"  Chriftian  theology  were  guilty."  —  You  afk,  with 
furpriie  and  impatience,  What  this  ahfurdity  was? 
He  was  going  to  tell  you  ;  for  he  never  minces  mat 
ters.     "  They  ADDED  (fays  he)  the  EPISTLES  to  the 
"  GOSPELS;    the   doftrines  of  PAUL   to  thofe   of 
"  CHRIST;  till  the  APOCALYPSE  became  a  part  of 
"  our  holy  Scriptures  [19]."      And  now,   I   hope, 
you  are  fatisficd.     If  not,  take  what  follows,  "  Chri- 
"  dian  Divines  ar.d  Philofophers  have  done  more  to 
'   DEKASE  our  notions  of  the  fapreme  Being,  than 
"  all  the  Doclors  of  Polytheiim  [20]." 

This  was  reafonably  well,  for  new-beginners  :  But 
nothing  like  the  exploits  of  MODERN  DIVINES. 

[15]  Vol.iv.  p.  434..  [r6]  Id.  ib. 

[17]  Vol.  iv.  p.  6i2.  [18]  Vol.  iv.  p.  303. 

[19]  Vol.  iv.  p.  371.  [i0J,  "Vol.  iii.  p.  541. 
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"  It  is  MA  DM  ESS,  or  fame  thing  WORSE  than  mad'- 
"  nefs,  for  Divines  to  imagine  themfelves  able  to' 
"  comprehend  a  whole  Oeconomy  of  divine  Wifdom" 
"'  from  Adam  down  to  Chrijl.  And  yet  this  is  fo  cuf* 
"  ternary,  that  not  only  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
"  but  every  dabbler  in  Theology,  who  muft  pafs  for 
**'  a  fool  or  a  kna*ve  whenever  he  grows  extravagant, 
"  affe&s  to  reafon  in  the  fame  manner  [i]." 

—  "  Would  Divines  infift  chiefly  on  the  external 

"  proofs  of  the  authenticity   of  Scripture they 

'*  would  avoid  a  great  deal  of  BLASPHEMY  [2]." — '* 
t(  They  are  abfurd  and  licentious  in  urging  both  thff 
"  external  and  internal  evidence  of  Revelation  [3]." 

—  "  Our  Divines  turn  themfelves  to  declaim  orr 
**'•  certain  and  undoubted  marks  of  divine  Authority 

"  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Israelites  Let  us  com- 

"  pare  fome  of  thefe  fuppofed  marks  with  thofe  of 
'-'  human  original,  and  they  will  ftare  us  in  the  face, 
"  and    point  out   plainly   the    FRAUD   and   IMPO* 

"    STURE    [4]. 

—  "It  is  common  and  yet  aftoniming  to  obferve,- 
"  with  how  much  folemnity  and  confidence  almoft 
"  all  thofe  who  teach  and  defend  Chriftianity,  pre- 
'*  fume  to  AFFIRM   ANY   THING,  tho'  never  fo  evi- 
'•'  dently  FALSE  [5]." 

—  "  The  beft,  and  even  fuch  as  pafs  for  the  faireft 
"  controverfial  Writers,  improve  by  artifice  the  na- 
"tural  infirmity  of  the  human  mind.     They  do,  on 
'«  purpofe,  confound  ideas  and  perplex  the  fignifica- 


[i]  Vol.  iv.  p.  274.  [2]  VoL  iii.  p.  272.  ; 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  273.  [4]  Vol. iii.  p.  288. 

[j]  Vol,-iv,  p,  295., 
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"  tion  of  figns  —  the  moil  fcandalous  frauds  are  ap- 
*.'  plauded  under  the  name  of  fubdlities.  This  I  calf 
"  theological  fraud  [6]."  Hence,  in  another  place, 
he  fays,  that  folly  and  knavery  prevail  mojl  amongfl  Di- 
'vines  [7],  and  again,  that  They  are  THE  PLAGUES 

AND   SCOURGES  OF  THE  WORLD  [8]. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Clarke  and  other  Chriftian  Di- 
"  vines  about  our  obligation  to  imitate  God  is  FALSE 
<c  and  PROFANE  [9]." 

"  Divines  have  IMPUDENTLY  and  WICKEDLY  af- 
44  fumed,  that  there  is  a  law  of  right  reafon  common 
**  to  God  and  man  [  i  o].'* 

"  What  I  have  advanced  will  be  treated  as  an  im- 
**  pious  paradox  by  fome  of  the  trifling  folemh  dog- 
"  matifh  in  Criticifm  and  Theology,  who  have  ad- 
"  vanced  fo  many  abfurd  and  impious  paradoxes  of 
« 'their  own  [ i  1}  " 

We  now  c-  me  to  what  the  noble  Author  calls  the 

DELIRIUM  OF   METAPHYSICAL  THEOLOGY  [l  2J.  

*'  The  man  who  walked  foberly  about  in  the  Bedlam 
**  of  Paris,  and  believed  himfelf  God  the  Father, 
"  was  mad.  Thus  the  Phiiofopher,  who  takes  a 
**  bold  leap  from  a  few  clear  and  diilinft  ideas  to  the 
**  firft  principles  of  things,  is  mad\_\  3]." 

*  The  reafoners  a  priori  refemble  very  much  one 
4*  fort  of  MADMEN.  Some  of  thefe  are  fo  VERY 
*'  MAD  that  they  lofe  ail  ufe  of  their  reafon.  Others 
*'  again  deduce  confequences>  and  argue  very  juftly* 

[6]  Vol.  iii.  p.  424— 5«  [7]  Vol.  v.  p.  6. 

[8]  Vol.  iv.  p.  435;  [9]  Vol.v.p.  65. 

£10]  Vol.  v.  p.  77.  [u]  Vol.  v.  p.  190, 

[la]  Vol.  iii.  p.  356*  [ij]  Vol.  iv.  p.  139. 
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"  but  are  STILL  MAD:  becaufe  they  reafon  from. 
"  principles  that  have  no  appearance  of  reality  out 
"  of  their  own  overheated  and  difordered  imagina- 
"  dons.  You  will  find  inftances  of  this  kind,  with- 
"  out  the  trouble  of  going  to  Bedlam  ;  but  you  will 
"  find  them  principally  in  Colleges  and  Schools  [14].'* 

—  "  They  deferve  to  be  treated  like  patients  pro- 
<c  per  for  Dr.  MONROE,  and  to  be  put  under  his  care. 
"  Nothing  lefs  than  Metapkyjics  could  have  turned  fo 
"  many  good  heads  [i  5]." 

Well  then,  Divines  are  all  MAD  ;  and,  for  fear  of 
mifchief,  in  fafe  cuftody.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his 
Lordihip  lets  them  out  to  cool,  and  air  themfelves ; 
nay,  he  is  fo  good  to  give  them  their  lucid  intervals  ; 
but  it  is  only  to  play  the  rcgue,  and  to  cant  in  the  pul 
pit;  and  then,  back  again  to  their  kennel,  to  Monroe, 
and  his  difcipline  ;  or,  what  is  much  worfe,  to  his 
Lordmip's  j  to  hear  themfelves  called  Fools,  Knaves* 
Cheats,  Madmen,  Impoftors,  and  Blafphemers.  And, 
for  thefe  hafty  changes  of  the  Scene,  he  has  con 
trived  a  moll  ingenious  expedient.  He  has  divided 
the  Clergy  into  the  two  claffes  of  Theologians  and  Me- 
taphyjtcians :  in  the  firft  of  which,  the  KNAVE  is  pre 
dominant  j  in  the  fecond,  the  MADMAN.  So  thai; 
he  has  of  either  fort  always  ready  and  at  hand,  juft 
as  he  wants  them.  But  as  Madmen  are  much  eafier 
dealt  with  than  Knaves,  he  has  prepared  one  com 
mon  BEDLAM  for  them  all.  For  God  forbid  (ho 
fays)  he  Jhould  le  as  uncharitable  as  Divines,  to 
think  they  deferred  a  worfe  place,  as  blafphem- 
ing  In  their  fenfes  [16],  Good  man  f  How  kind 

[14]  Vol.  v.  p.  396.       [15]  Vol,  v,  p.  417, 
[16]  Vol.  iv.  p,  464, 
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r.ow  is  all  this !  How  humane !  What  fhall  the 
Clergy  do  for  him  in  return  ?  Alas !  he  thinks  not  of 
it:  his  modejly  is  ilill  greater  than  \\\s  charity :  and  he 
is  only  anxious  not  to  be  mifunderftood.  He  is  even 
jeady  to  fear  that  Divines  mould  take  his  honeft  freer 
dom  in  dudgeon  ;  and  that  it  may  poffibly  procure  him, 
in  return,  fame  ecclefafiical  BILLINGSGATE  ;  to  be  called 
infidel^  deift,  and  perhaps  atheijl.  My  reply  (fays  he)  to 
ro  ANGRY  Difputauts  fiouldbe  CALM,  AND  SUCH  AS 
MIGHT  TEACH  CHARITY  to  thofe  <ivho  preach  it  fo 
much,  and  prafti/e  it  fo  little  [17].  To  fay  the  truth, 
his  Lordihip  feems,  like  JUSTICE  SHALLOW  in  the 
Play,  to  be  fufpicious  of  thofe  he  had  fo  well  enter 
tained.  Davy,  (fays  the  Juftice,  of  his  Court  Guefts) 
le  civil  to  thefe  Knaves,  for  they  will  BACK -BITE.  Net 
ivorfe  than  they  <2r<?.EiTTEN  (replies  Davy)  for  they 
lave  marvelous  foul  linen.  Whether  his  Lordfhip 
found  thePrie/fs  Surplice  in  the  like  condition,  or  whe 
ther  he  has  left  it  fo,  is  not  material.  No  marvel  at 
it's  evil  plight,  when  it  has  been  fo  long  over-run 
with  Vermin ;  fuch  as  Toland,  Chub,  Morgan,  and 
thofe  who  have  been  lince  bred  out  of  them. 

The  BILLINGSGATE,  however,  if  we  give  bat 
equal  credit  to  what  we  fee  of  his  Lordfhip,  and  to 
what  we  hear  of  the  Clergy  from  their  Enemies,  lies 
pretty  nearly  between  them.  Yet  I  agree  with  him 
it  becomes  the  Minifters  of  Religions,  much  lefs  than 
it  does  his  Lordfhip.  They  are  Difputants  ;  he  is  an 
Orator.  Their  bufmefs  is  to  reafon  ;  his  is  to  rail. 
While  each  confines  himfelf  to  his  province,  all  goes 
well.  But  mould  they  change  weapons  j  mould  the 
Orator  attempt  to  reafon,  and  the  Difputant  be  pro- 
[17]  Vol.  iv.  p.  2*5. 
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\Toked  to  rail,  every  thing  would  be  out  of  order. 
I  venture,  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  to  reckon 
railing  amongft  the  A  RTS  of  Eloquence.  "  CON-VI- 
"  TIIS  implere  VACUA  caufarum,"  fays  this  able 
Rhetor.  It  is  true  he  holds  it  to  be  of  the  lefs  perfecT: 
kind —  "  eft  enim  prorfus  CANINA  ELOQJJENTIA." 
But  his  Lordfhip  might  naturally  think,  that  his  Dog- 
Eloquence  >  was  well  enough  fitted  to  their  Dog-Lcgic. 
However,  Quintilian  would' not  overload  this  fpecies 
of  Eloquence,  nor  would  Ij  tho1  neither  of  us  be 
difpofed  to  extol  it;  he  confefTes  there  rs  yet  a 
ranker  kind.  "  Sed  haec  minora  funt  ILLO  vino 
'  ANIMI,  quo  MALEDICUS  a  MALEFico  non  diftat, 
"  nifi  OCCASIONS."  "In  which,  fays  he,  nothing 
"  but  opportunity  is  wanting  to  make  the  evil-faaker 
"  an  evil-doer"  But  the  Minijier  cf  State  muft  join 
the  Orktor  before  this  compound  excellence  can  dif- 
play  itfelf ;  juil  as  the  Divine  and  Atheift  muft  confpire 
to  make  that  ARTIFICIAL  BLASPHEMY,  which  gives 
his  Lordmip  fo  much  concern. 

But  the  mention  of  this  CONSPIRACY  reminds  me 
that  it  is  now  high  time  to  give  you  feme  account 
df  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  the  out-lines,  or,  at  moft 
the  general  air  of  this  Clerical  Portrait ;  all  he  could 
catch  at   the  firft   fitting.      A  horrid    combination 
finimes  the  Picture:  a  CONFEDERACY  BETWEEN  DI 
VINES  AND   ATHEISTS,    TO  DISHONOUR  AND   DE 
GRADE  THE  GOD  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.     This  is  the 
k  ftriking  feature;    and  fo  artificially  difpofed,   that, 
'turn  the  Portrait  which  way  you  will,  it  has  flill  a 
plotting,  which,  in  his  Lordmip's  juilice,  is  little  bet 
ter  than  a  banging  look, 

A  Con- 
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A  Confederacy  fo  mad,  fo  monftrous,  may  per 
haps  ftartle  you  at  firft.  But  don't  be  frightened. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  come  to  nothing.  It  is 
a  Treaty  of  his  own  making.  And  you  have  heard 
enough  of  his  talents  for  Treaty-making.  It  is  true, 
you  fay,  he  could  reconcile  the  moft  unnatural  al 
liances  to  the  delicacy  of  his  morals*,  and  the  moft 
ridiculous  mifcarriages  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  Poli 
tics  j  but  a  confederacy  between  Divines  and  Atkeijls  / 
Was  any  thing  fo  odious !  What  think  you,  my 
Friend,  of  that  blind  bargain  he  once  drove  between 
certain  of  King  George's  Proteftant  Subjects,  and  a 
Popiih  Pretender  ?  How  that  came  to  nothing,  he 
has  not  thought  fit  to  tell  us,  in  his  curious  account 
of  that  tranfaclion  [i  8].  But,  as  to  this  confederacy, 
I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  mewing  you,  that, 
after  all  his  pains  to  form  it,  he  betrayed  and  dif- 
folved  it,  himfelf.  At  prefent,  my  bufmefs  is  only 
to  mew  you  what  he  fays  of  it. 

"  After  pleading  the  caufe  of  natural  and  revealed 
'*  Religion,  I  am  to  plead  the  caufe  of  God  himfelf, 
*'  againft  DIVINES  AND  ATHEISTS  IN  CONFEDERA- 

"     CY   [I9J.     - 

«*  The  conduft  of  Chriftian  Divines  has  been  fo  far 
«'  from  defending  the  Providence  of  God,  that  they 
,'*  have  joined  in  the  clamour  againft  it.    Nothing  has 
."  hindered,  even  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  his  iVIef- 
M  fengers,  his  Embaffadors,  his  Plenipotentiaries,  from 
•'  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  him,  as  they  them- 
**  f elves  have  the  FRONT  TO  AVOW,  but  the  hypo- 
fig]  See  the  whole  Letter  to  Sir  W.  \yindham, 
[1-9]  .Vol.v.j).  305. 
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94  thefis  of  a  future  ftate.  On  this  hypothefis  alone 
"  they  infift  ;  and  therefore  if  this  will  not  ferve  their 
"  turn, -God  is  difovvned  by  them,  as  effectually  as  if 
'*  he  was  fo,  in  terms  [20]."  "  Divines,  if  not 
"  Atheifts,  yet  are  ABETTERS  of  Atheifm  [i]." 

"  That  there  were  fome  men,  who  knew  not  God 
*'  in  all  ages  may  be  true  :  but  the  fcandalous  talk  of 
"  COMBATING  HIS  EXISTENCE  under  the  mafic  of 
"  Theifm,  was  referved  for  Metaphyficians  and 
"  Theologians  [2]." 

—  "  Divines  are  flill  more  to  be  blamed.  A  CON- 
"  -FEDERACY  WITH  ATHEISTS  becomes  ill  the  pra- 
"  feflbrs  of  Theifm.  No  matter.  They  PERSIST^ 
"  and  have  done  their  beft,  in  concert  with  their 
"  allies,  to  DESTROY  the  belief  of  the  goodnefs  of 
"  God:  —  They  endeavour  to  DESTROY  that  of  his 
"  goodnefs,  which  is  a  farther  article  of  their  Al- 
"  liance[3]." 

**  The  CONFEDERACY  between  Atheiils  and  Di> 
"  vines  appears  to  have  been  carried  VERY  FAR  — 
"  Nay  the  Atheift  will  appear,  to  that  reafon,  to 
"  which  they  both  appeal,  more  confiftent  in  his  ab~ 
"  furdity  than  the  Divine  [4]."  "  Divines  UF- 
<;  BRAID  God's  goodnefs,  and  CENSURE  his  Juf- 
"  tice  [5]."  —  *'  INJUSTICE  is,  in  this  life,  afcribed 
"  to  God,  by  Divines  [6]." 

"  The  whole  Tribe  of  Divines,  like  Wollaftorj 
"  and  Clarke,  do,  in"  effe<^  RENOUNCE  the  God 
"  whom  you  and  1  adore,  as  much  as  the  rankeft  o£ 

[20]  Vol.  v.  p.  487-^8.       [i]  Vol.  v.  p.  485. 

[a]  Vol.  v.  p.  307.         [3]  Vol.v.  p.  393. 

[4]  Vol.  v.  p.  348-9.       [5]  Vol.  v,  p.  417. 
,  [6]  Vol.v,  p.  54,, 
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"  the  A-theiftical  Tribe.  Your  Priefts  and  our  Par* 
"  fons  will  exclaim  moft  pathetically,  and  RAIL  OUT- 
"  RAGEOUSLY  at  this  affertion.  But  have  a  little 
"  patience,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  their  fhame  to  be 
"  true  [7]." 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,  for  once,  to  go  a  little 
eut  of  my  way  to  vindicate  the  whole  body  of 
Divines  from  the  horrid  calumny  of  this  imaginary 
Confederacy.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  charge  is  too- 
ferious  to  be  paiTcd  over  with  the  fame  lightnefs  I  am 
difpofed  to  treat  the  reft  of  his  Lordfliip's  Extrava 
gances. 

Be  pleafed  then  to  underftand,  that  ATHEISM  has 
ever  endeavoured  to  fupport  it  felf,  on  a  FACT,. 
which  has  indeed. all- the  certainty  that  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  can  give  it;  namely  the  unequal  dijlrlbutian  of 
moral  good  and  evil. 

—  "  Cum  res  hominum  tanta  caligine  volvi 
"   Adfpicerem,  Itetofque  diuforere  nocentesy 

"  Vexarique pios LABEFACTA   CADEBAT 

"  RELLIGIO," 

was  the  common  language  of  the  impatient  fufferer. 
From  hence  the  Atheift  inferred,  that  the  Univerfe 
was  without  an  intelligent  Ruler  ;  and  all  things 
driven  about  by  that  Fate  or  Fortune,  which  firil 
produced  them.  DIVINES  oppofed  this  c ondufion : 
for  they  did  not  venture  to  be  fo  paradoxical  as,  with 
his  Lordfhip,  to  call  in  queftion  the  premiffes,  a  phe.- 
nomenon  which  objected  itfelf  to  all  their  Senfes,. 
They  demonftrated,  ftridly  demonftrated,  the  Being 
of  a  God,  and  his.  MORAL  attributes:  And  then 
ihewed,  that  if  the  whole  of  man's  exiftence  were 

[7] 'Vol.  v,  P.  485- 

included 
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included  in  this  life,  the  prefent  diftrib'Jtion  of  mora? 
good  and  evil  would  contract  that  Demonftration. 
They,  therefore,  inferred,  on  their  parr,  that  the 
\vhole  was  not  included  in  this  life :  but  that  man- 
was  referved  for  an  after  reckoning ;  in  which,  an 
equal  diftriluticn  of  rewards  and  punifoments  would  am 
ply  vindicate  the  providence  of  a  righteous  Governor. 

But  dtheijls  v/cie  not  the  only  enemies  that  Divittet 
had  to  deal  with.  There  was  a  fet  of  men,  who 
allowed  an  intelligent  fir  ft  Caufe,  endowed  with  thofe 
moral  attributes,  which  Divines  had  demonstrated  : 
and,  on  that  account,  called  themfelves  DEISTS.  Yet 
they  agreed  fo  far  with  Atheifm,  as  to  confine  the 
whole  of  man's  exigence  to  the  prefent  life.  Thefey 
the  Divines  combated,  in  their  turn ;  and  with  the. 
fame  arms ;  but  in  an  inverted  order.  In  difputing 
with  the  Jtheift,  the  principle  held  in  common,  was 
'the  prefent  unequal  dijlrilutlcn  of  Good  and  Emit.  So  that 
to  cut  off  their  conclufion  from  it,  of  NO  GOD,  they- 
demcnftrated  his  Being  and  Attributes :  and  from  that 
proof  inferred  that  the  inequality  would  be  fet  right. 
"iVVith  the  Deijl,  the  common  principle  was  the  Being, 
find  Attributes  of  God.  Therefore,  to  bring  them  to. 
the  allowance  of  a  FUTURE  STATE,  they  appealed 
Jo  the  prefent  unequal  dijhibution  of  good  and  evil 
{which  thefe  Men,  as  well  as  his  Lordfhip,  were  very 
backward  to  allow  and  very  induftrious  not  to  fee) 
and  from  that  inequality  inferred,  that  there  muft  08 
£uch  a  State. 

This  is  a  fhort  and  true  account  of  their  conteft 
with  ATHEISTS  and  DEISTS,  fo  far  as  the  fubjed  of 
a  future  Jiate  came  in  queilion  :  In  either  controverfyy 

that  State  is  deduced  from  the  moral  attributes :  onl# 

with. 
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with  this  difference.  In  the  diipute  with  Athoiib,.  the 
demonflration  of  thofe  attributes  is  made;  in  the  di- 
fpute  with  Deifts  it  is  allowed.  The  final  purpofe 
againfl  Atheifm  is  to  prove  the  BEING  AND  ATTRI 
BUTES  of  God  ;  the  final  purpofe  againfl  Dei fm  is  to 
prove  a  FUTURE  STATE:  For  neither  natural  nor 
revealed  Religion  canfubfift  without  believing  thai  God 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  REWARD ER  of  tkcm  that  fetk 
kirn  [8].  Thus,  we  fee,  the  quefiion,  in  either  con- 
troverfy,  being  different;  the  prcvtijfist  by  which, 
each  was  to  be  proved,  muft  needs  be  different.  The 
difference  is  here  explained :  the  premiffes,  in  the  ar 
gument  with  Atheifts,  were  the  moral  attributes ;  the 
premises,  in  the  argument  withDeifts,  the  unequal  di- 
firi  button  of  good  and  evil. 

What  Enemy  to  Religion  now,  could  ever  hope  to 
fee  a  Calumny  either  thrive  or  rife  on  fo  unpromifing 
a  ground?  or  flatter  himfelf  with  the  expectation  of 
an  advocate  bold  enough  to  tell  the  World,  that  this 
conduct  of  the  DIVINES  was  a  CONFEDERACY  with 
ATH E  i s  i  s,  to  decry  God's  providence ;  to  blot  out  his  attri 
butes  of  goodnefs  andjuftice ;  to  combat  his  Government ;  and 
to  deny  bis  very  exigence?  The  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
Author  does  all  this  :  And  more ;  —  he  expefts  to  be 
believed.  It  is  true,  this  is  a  fine  believing  age  : 
Yet  I  hardly  think  he  would  have  carried  his  con 
fidence  in  our  credulity  fo  far,  had  he  feen  his  way 

clear   before  him.  His  Lordfhip  is  always  fu- 

blime,  and  therefore  often  cloudy  ;  commonly,  at 
too  great  a  diftance  to  look  into  the  detail  of  things,  or 
to  enter  into  their  tninutenefs :  (for  which,  indeed,  he 
is  perpetually  felicitating  his  Genius.)  So  that,  in  his , 
general  view  of  Theologic  matters,  he  has  jumbled 
[3j  St.  Paul, 
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thefe  two  Controverfies  into  one;  and,  in  the  confu- 
fion,  commodiouily  flipped  in  one  Fact  for  another. 
He,  all  the  way,  reprefents  Divines  as  making  a 
fat  we  Slate  THE  PROOF  of  God's  moral  attributes: 
Whereas,  we  now  fee,  on  the  very  face  of  the  con- 
troverfy,  that  they  make  the  moral  attributes  A  PROOF 
of  a  future  State.  Let  us  confider  how  the  difpute 
ftands  with  Atheljls.  Thefe  men  draw  their  argument 
againil  a  God,  from  the  condition  of  the  moral  world  : 
The  Divine  anfwers.,  by  demonftrating  God's  Being 
and  Attributes :  and,  on  that  demonftration,  fatisfies 
the  objection.  Confider  how  it  ftands  with  the  Deift. 
Here,  God's  Being  and  Attributes  is  a  common  prin 
ciple  :  And  on  this  ground  the  Divine  Hands,  to  de 
duce  a  future  fate  from  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
things. — But  this  was  tofupport  his  flander  of  a  CON 
FEDERACY.  There  was  no  room  to  pretend  that 
God's  Being  was  made  precarious,  by  proving  a  fu 
ture  Jtatt)  from  his  attributes  j  but  could  he  get  it 
believed,  that  Divines  proved  the  Attributes  from  a 
future  Jlate,  he  would  eafily  find  credit  with  his  kind 
Readers,  for  the  reft. 

Well  then,  the  whole  amount  of  his  CHIMERICAL 
CONFEDERACY  comes  to  this,  That  Divines  and 
Jftheijis  hold  a  principle  in  common  ;  but  in  common  too 
with  all  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  namely,  that  there  are 
irregularities  in  the  diftribution  of  moral  good  and 
evil.  His  Lordfhip  has  been  angry  with  all  POLITI 
CAL,  as  well  as  all  RELIGIOUS  Parties  in  their  turns. 
Suppofe  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  ornament  a 
CRAFTSMAN  with  the  detection  of  a  political  confede 
racy,  between  the  WHIGCS  and  JACOBITES,  to  de 
throne  KING  GEORGE  \  becaufe  both  denied  that  he 

reigned 
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reigned>v  eTwim:  Mother  Ojlorne  would  have  fmilcd 
at  this,  in  fpiteof  all  her  gravity  ;  and  told  him,  that 
the  Jf 'biggs  only  urged  a  common  principle  to  fupporc 
their    Monarch's    title   again!*    indefeafibie   hersd:tary 
right,  the  nonfenfical  claim  of  his  Adveriary.     And  is 
K  not  as  evident  that,  in  this  pretended  anti-theological 
confpiracy,  '  Divines  employed  the  other  common  prin 
ciple,  to  fupport  Religion  againil  Jtbeifm  a*d  Deifa  / 
But  whatever  his  Lordfnip  might  think  proper  to  dif-; 
gmfe  in  this  reafoning,  there  is  one  thing  the  moll 
carelefs  Reader  will  never  overlook  ;   which  is,  that,, 
under  all  this  pomp  of  words  and  folemnity  of  accu- 
fation,  you  fee  lurking  that  poor  fpecies  of  a  BigotY 
calumny,   which,  from  one  principle  held  in  common 
with  an  obnoxious  party,  charges  his  Adverfary,  with- 
all  the  follies  or  impieties  that  have  rendered  it  odious 
This  referable  artifice  of  impofture,  had  now  bee* 
long  hiffed  out  of  learned  controverfy,  when  the  no-- 
ble  Lord  took  it  up;  and,  with  true  political  foiJJ, 
worked  it  into  a  SHAM  PLOT;   to  make  REUCION 
diftruft  it's  beft  Friends,  and  take  refuge  in  the  FIRST 
PHILOSOPHY. 

TINDAL  and  COLLINS  vyere  manly  Adverfaries. 
They  knew  haw  to  invent,  to  pufii,  and  to  purfue. 
an  Argument.  But  what  does  this  noble  Writer 
l^now  —  His  Followers  will  tell  you.  They  admire 
him  for  his  Wit  and  Eloquence.  But  They  admire, 
where  Yoy  and  I  fee  nothing  but  an  inflamed  fpirit' 
and  an  inflated  %Ie.  For  (to  ufe  the  words  of  a, 
great  Mailer  [9]  of  expreilion)  TRUE  ELOQUENCE  I 
fndto  be  none  but  thejenow  ami. hearty  love  of  TRUTH  : 
AiJtiat,  wbo/e  mindfoever  is  fully  fo/ejcd  with  afer- 
[9]  Milton. 

went. 
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dcfirc  to  know  good  things,  and  'with  tie  deareft 
.CHARITY  to  infufe  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others; 
when  fitch  a  man  <voould  fpeak,  his  words ,  like  fo  many 
nimble  and  airy  Servitors  trip  about  him  at  command y  and 
in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  iv ould  wijh^  fail  cptly  into 
their  own  places. 

He  has  not  yet  done  with  the  CHRISTIAN  CLER- 
CY,  What  remained  behind  was  to  colleft  together 
his  Scattered  abufe  ;  and  to  pour  it. all  at  once  on  that 
venerable  Body,  with  an  unfeeling  hand,  and  un* 
relenting  heart. 

•  •"  Nothing  more  (fays  he)  will  be  wanting  to  an- 
'*  Aver  all  the  ends  of  Artificial  Theology,  than  to  af- 
f  *  fume  that  they  who  minifter  in  holy  things  are  the 
"  Omrahsy  the  Vizirs,,  and  the  BaJ/as  of  THIS  MIGH-. 
"  TY  KING,  whofe  commands  they  publilh,  inter- 
*'  pret,  and  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed,  rather 
"  than  his  EMBASSADORS  :  by  afTuming  which  latter 
*'  charafters,  they  feem  to  lefTen,  over  modeflly, 
"  the  dignity  of  their  own  order,  and  to  raife  that  of 
"  the  Laity  too  high:  BUT  i  AM  ASHAMED  TO 

"    HAVE    SAID   SO    MUCH   ON    THIS  SUBJECT    [lo]." 

.  He  may  pretend  what  he  pleafes.  But  who  ever 
it  was  that  brought  him  to  Jhame,  it  certainly  was 
not  the  Clergy.  They  are  ready  to  afiure  him,  ia 
the  words  of  the  Poet, 

"  Let  SHAME  come  when  it  .will,  we  do  not  call  it." 

Befides,  after  what  has  paffed,  I  fee  nothing  he 
has  to  be  a/hamed  of ;  unlefs  it  be  for  dealing  the 
paultry  joke  of  Embaffadors  and  Plenipotentiaries  [  1 1  ] 
from  Lord  Shaftfbury  : 

[10]  Vol.  v.  p.  540—  i,         [11]  See  p,  14.  of  this  Letter.' 
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"  Far  be  it  from  me  (purfues  this  Right  Honour- 
'"  able  Pcrfon)  and  from  every  lover  of  Truth  and 
*'  common  fenfe,  to  wifh  that  the  race  of  Metaphy- 
**  ficians  and  Cafuifts  mould  increafe,  or  fo  much  as 
'"  continue.  But  fince  there  are,  have  been,  and  will 
"  be  fuch  men  in  all  ages,  it  is  very  reafonable  to 
'*  wimthat  they  may  ferve  to  the  fame  good  purpofe 
**  that  the  HELOTES,  the  DRUNKEN  SLAVES  did  at 
"*  Sparta;  and  that  their  DELIRIUM,  inftead  of  im- 
*'  pofing  on  others,  and  even  infeding  many,  may 
*'  be  at  length  LAUGHED  OUT  of  the  world  [12]." 
What  pity  is  it  hisLordfhip  himfelf  had  not  tried  this 
expedient ;  (whofe  efRcacy,  other  Lords  of  better 
temper,  fo  kindly  recommend  and  praftife,)  and  em 
ployed  the  pleafantry  of  his  nvit  to  laugh  the  Clergy 
out  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  fublimity  of  his 
eloquence  to  fcold  them  out  of  it.  He  may  rail  thro* 
all  his  figures,  at  the  impertinence  of  Logic,  the  futility 
of  Metapbyjl.es,  the  fraud  of  D  if  put  at  ion,  and  the  biaf- 
phemy  of  Divinity  [13]:  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  impo-  j 
tent  hyfterical  Women  when  they  want  to  have  their 
will.  After  the  long  labours  of  a  HOOKER,  a  STIL-] 

LING  FLEET,  aCuDWORTH,  a  S  FENCER,  a  TlL  LOT- 
SON,  and  a  CLARKE,  the  Englim  Clergy  may  anfvverj 
his  Lordfhip,  in  the  words  of  DeRofny,  as  I  think  the  I 
ftory  goes,  to  fome  old  Ladies  of  the  Guifian  League  J 
who,  when  HENRY  IV,  had  got  pofieffion  of  Parish 
were  one  day  very  eloquent  in  their  invectives  againfl 
him  :  "  Good  ancient  Gentlewomen,  faid  this  roughfl 
old  Soldier,  fpare  your  breath,  and  fet  your  hearts  at  I 
reft,  for  OUR  MASTER  is  not  a  man  to  be  fcratchec  j 
and  fcolded  out  of  his  KINGDOM." — But  when,  be  I 
[.i*]  Vol.  v,  P.  446*  [13]  Vol.  iv,  p.  353. 
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'tween  his  malice  and  his  magic,  he  had  transformed 
the  CLERGY  into  drunken.  Jlawes ;  you  muft  not  think 
•he  would  neglecl  fo  good  an  occafion  of  expofing 
them  to  his  NOBLE  SPARTANS.  Indeed  the  Entertain 
ment  is  at  hand :  and  no  coft  is  fpared  of  lavifh  ex- 
preffion  to  fet  out  thefe  drunken  revels.  "  The  Choirs 
**  of  birds  (fays  he)  who  whiille  and  fing,  or  fcream 
"  at  one  another,  or  herds  of  beafts  who  bleat  and 
"  low,  or  chatter  and  roar,  at  one  another,  have juft  as 
**  much  meaning  and  communicate  it  as  well  —  Such 
"  is  the  common  converfation  —  Such,  too,  for  the 
"  moft  part,  are  all  the  public  difcourfes  that  are 
"  held,  and  the  SOLEMN  HARANGUES  OF  THE?UL- 
-  PIT  [,4].» 

After  fo  large  a  gleaning  from  his  Lordfhip's  abun 
dance,  you  will  difpenfe  with  me  from  gathering 
up  his  loofer  flowers  of  fpeech  ;  fuch  as,  abfurdity> 
tffronderie,  knavery,  folly,  nonfenfe,  delirium,  frenzy,  lit*- 
nacy,  downright  madnefs,  iitipietj,propbanenef-,  blaffbemy, 
and  atheifm:  which,  like  feed-pearl,  are  every  where 
Scattered  over  the  embroidery  of  his  eloquence. 

Tho1  our  indignation  at  this  torrent  of  ribaldry, 
makes  us  prompt  enough  to  afk, 

—   "  An  quas 

"  Turpia  cerdoni,  Volefos  Brutumque  decebunt  ?" 
yet  I  arn  ready,  in  charity  to  fufpedl,  that  his  Lord- 
Ihip  may  be  abufed.  Who  knows,  but  jufl  as  his 
Lordfhipgave  BOWNCE,  (his  friend's  dog)  the  fenti- 
jnents  of  his  Mafter  [i  5],  fo  his  Lordfhip's  Secretary, 

[14]  Vol.  iii.  P.  422 — 3. 

[15]  The  ivorld  (fays  his  Lordfliip  to  Pope)  is  as  ivell fitted  for 
BOWNCE  as  for  YOU,  ivitb  rcfyeEl  to  phyjical  nature^  and  ivitb 
r effect  to  MORAE  nature)  Bov/NCE  bat  lit tie  to  do  beyond  heart? n- 

attending 
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attending  to  two  at  once,  his  Lord  and  his  Lord's 
PARROT,  might  unaware  put  down  to  the  great  man* 
what  indeed  belonged  to  the  Favorite  :  who,  however 
Sequent  he  might  be,  yet,  w-e  are  told,  was  no  Pbi- 
Jofopber. 

"  The  Coxcomb  bird,  fo  talkative  and  grave, 
'   That  from  his  cage  cries  -cuckold,  <zvbore,  arAAnave, 
tc  Tho'  many  a  paflengerhe  righcly  call, 
"  We  hold  him  NO  PHILOSOPHER  at  ail." 
And  I  the  rather  fuppofe  the  Secretary  to  be  here   in 
fault,  fmce  his  Lord-ihip,  in  one  place,  feems  to  think, 
that  ribaldry  and  ill  language  difgrace  the  animal  im- 
plume,     bipes,    the    two  legd,    unfeatberd  Philofopher. 
For,  fpeaking  of  SPINOZA    and  HOBBES,  he  fays; 
Let  it  not  be  faid,  they  are  men  of  DEPRAV ED  UNDER 
STANDINGS^    AND  DEPRAVED    MORALS;    THIS  IS  TO 

RAIL  NOT. TO  ARGUE.  To  rail,  then,  when  we  fhould 
argue  is,  in  his  Lordmip's  opinion,  unbecoming  a  Phi- 
lofopher:  unlefsyou  will  fuppofe,  that  thefe  \\v-oAtkeiJls 
were  efpecially  favoured,  for  not  being  found  in  bad 
company,  or  taken  in  the  fact,  wickedly  CON  FED  E- 
RATIN  G  with  Divines  and  Metapkyficians • 

Serioufly,  as  good  men  .may  be  fcandalized  to  find 
their  beft  and  ableii  Eaftors  accufed  of  blafpkeny  and 
frcfianenefs,  it  will  be  right  to  tell  the  plain  truth  : 
which  is  no, more  than  this,  that  his  Lordihip  is  apt 

•ing  to  the  STII.L    WHISPERS,  the  SECRET  SUGGESTIONS,  and 
ibe  SUDDEN  INFLUENCES  of  injlincl.      Vol.  v.   p.  467.      This, 
the  Reader  fees,  is  intended  for  a  compliment  on  the   following 
ftanza  of  his  Friend's  Ur.iverfal  Prayer. 
"  Where  I  am  right,  THY  GRACE  IMPART, 

«  Still  in  the  right  to  ftay  j 
'«  Where  I  am  wrong,  O  TEACH  MY  HEART 
«<  To  find  that  better  way," 

to 
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to  annex  «<?w  ideas,  to  old  words;  and  not  very  careful 
to  give  us  notice  of  his  handy-work.  So,  in  the  cafe 
before  us,  Who  vvotHd  fufpecl,  that  teaching  a  law 
of  right  reafon,  common  to  God  and  man\  and  in  fore  ing 
man  s  obligation  to  imitate  God,,  were  BLASPHEMY  and 
PROPHANENESS  ?  Yet  fuch  they  are ;  or  we  mud  re 
nounce  the  firjl  Phllofophy  [i,6J. 

So  then,  as  what  has  hitherto  been  Piety  is  become 
Blafpkemy,  we  need  not  wonder  that  his  Lordfhip  turns 
the  garb  of  old  threadbare  blafphemy  ;  and  gives  it 
the  new  glofs  of  piety. 

But  now  comes  a  fcene  indeed.  The  two  REVE 
LATIONS  and  their  two  FOUNDERS  are  brought  upon 
the  ilage.  And  here,  his  piety  pretends  fo  much  to 
the  impulfe  of  confcience,  that  you  would  fufpecl  he 
thought  himfelf,  like  St.  PAUL,  under  the  maledic 
tion  of  a  woe  if  he  preached  not  bis  new  Gcfpcl. 

Of  MOSES,  he  fays,  "  It  is  impoflible  to  excufe  all 
:<  the  puerile,  romantic,  and  abfurd  circumftances  in 
*'  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genefis,  which  nothing 
"  could  produce  but  the  habit  of  dealing  in  trifling 
"  traditions,  and  a  moil  profound  ignorance.  It  is 
"  impoflible  to  read  what  he  has  writ  on  this  fubject 
•"  without  feeling  contempt  for  him  as  a  philofopher, 
"  and  horror  as  a  Divine  [17]." 

"  The  PENTATEUCH  has  fuch  evident  marks  of 
"  falfchood,  as  can  be  objected  to  no  other  writings 

[l6]  DIVINES  HAVE  IMPUDENTLY  AND  WICKEDLY 
ASSUMED  THAT  THERE  IS  A  LAW  OF  RIGHT  REASON 

COMMON   TO    GOD    AND  MAN.     Vol.  v.  p.  jj.  —  And  again, 

To     PREACH     UP    THE     OBLIGATION     OF     IMITATING    GOD 
18   FALSE  ,AND  PROflKNE.     Vol.  V.  p.  65. 

[17]  Vol.  iii,  p.  3*33. 

C  "  except 
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<c  except  to  profefTed  Romances,  nor  even  always  to 

"  them  [i 8]." 

"  We  may  laugh  at  Don  Quixote,  for  reading 
"  Romances  till  he  believed  them  to  be  true  hifto- 
"  ries,  and  for  quoting  Archbifhop  Turpin  with 
"  great  folemnity  ;  but  when  Divines  fpeak  of  the 
"  PENTATEUCH  as  of  an  Authenthic  Hiftory,  and 
"  quote  Mofes  as  folemnly  as  he  did  Turpin,  are  they 
tf  much  lefs  mad  than  he  was  [  i  oj  ?  "  Don  Quixote  is 
his  Lordfhip's  favorite  fimile;  and  comes  as  often 
over  as  the  Afs  and  Lion  in  Homer.  But  mocking  (as  the 
proverb  fays)  is  catching.  Whoever  attentively  confi- 
ders  his  Lordfhip's  ESSAYS,  will,  I  dare  fay,  be  of  my 
mind,  That  the  much  reading  his  inafter  LOCKE,  who 
was  deeply  engaged  with  School-divines  and  Meta- 
phyficians,  had  the  fame  effect  on  his  Lordfhipjs 
temper,  in  an  advanced  age,  and  under  a  bilious  ha 
bit,  that  the  reading  books  of  Chivalry  had  on  the 
prudent  Gentleman  of  La  Mancha.  And,  by  his 
own  confeflion,  a  man  s  head  is  foon  turned  ly  complex 
and  al>jlrac~i  ideas.  From  henceforth  the  enchant 
ments  of  Schoolmen  and  the  gigantic  Forms  of  Meta- 
phyfecal  Divines  got  entire  poflefiion  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  Confidcr  what  you  can  make  of  the  following 
remark,  without  fuppofing  with  me,  that  thefe  fan 
cies  had  made  very  deep  havoc  in  his  brain.  "  That 
"  THEOLOGY,  fays  he,  which  pretends  to  deduce 
"  the  duties  of  a  man  from  fpeculations  concerning 
"the  moral  attributes  of  God,  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
"  clafs'with  NATURAL  MAGIC  [20]."  Now,  if  you 

[18]  Vol.  iii.  p.  ^•^\.  [19]  ¥ol.  iii.  p.  280. 

[20]  Vol.  iv.  p.  6»i. 

feck, 
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leek,  I  do  not  fay  for  the  elegance,  but  for  the  common 
propriety  of  this  obfervation,  any  where  out  of  his 
Lordlhip's  hurt  and  wounded  imagination,  you  will 
feek  for  it  in  vain.  Yet,  allow  him  but  his  Theolo 
gical  Magicians*  and  you  fee,  their  Theology  could  be 
nothing  elfe  than  natural  Magic. 

So  again,—  Clarke  Jhall  not  force  me  Into  Athelfm  ; 
no  nor  Wollajlon  neither ;  What  is  this,  but  Don  Quixote^ 
up  and  down  ?  dreadfully  afraid  that  thefe  Necro 
mancers  would,  at  laft,  force  him  into  their  EN 
CHANTED  CASTLE  of  &  future  flat  e  \  for  fo  he  calls  it 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurft  [i],  where  he  threatens  to 
demolim  it,  as  built  upon  unholy  ground,  by  Divines 
and  Atheijls  in  confederacy. 

No  doubt,  every  Reader  muft  have  obferved  this 
unaccountable  rage  and  horror  whenever  a  DIVINE 
comes  crofs  his  Lordfhip's  fancy.  One  would  think, 
they  had  ferved  him  the  fame  trick  the  Enchanters 
plaid  Don  Quixote  ;  that  they  had  run  away  with  his 
Library,  and  walled  up  his  Study-door.  Molt  true  it 
is,  that  not  long  before  this  immenfe  Treafure  of  the 
frjl  Philofopby  was  given  to  the  world,  certain  of  thefe 
wicked  Magicians  had  turned  it  all  \rt.Q  fairie-fa<v ours  : 
And  the  Public,  on  it's  firft  appearance,  found  no 
thing  in  it  better  proved  than  the  truth  of  the  old 
Adage,  Pro  The/aura^  Carbones.  And  indeed,  if  I  was 
not  perfectly  fatisfied  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  could 
miftake  the  value  of  this  new  Money,  I  mould  make 
a  fcruple  of  laying  fo  much  of  it  before  him ;  efpe- 

[  i]  "  To  difcover  error  in  axioms,  fays  he,  cr  in  firft  principles 
"  grounded  on  facls,  is  like  breaking  of  a  charm.  The  EN- 
"  CHANTED  CAST#E,  the  fteepy  rock,  and  the  burning  lake'dif- 
"  appear,"  On  retirement  andjludy,  Vol.  II.  p.  525, 

C  2  cially 
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cially  the  following  pieces,  which  have  an  uncom 
mon  glow,  as  if  they  came  hot  from  the  place  where 
they  were  minted. 

"    THE  WHOLE    SYSTEM  OF  THE  LAW  OF  MoSES., 

"  like  the  whole  fyftem  of  his  conduct,  WAS  FOUND- 

"    ED  ON  MURDER  [z]/' 

"  The  Jews  blended  together,  at  once,  in  the 
'*  moral  character  of  God,  injuflice,  cruelty,  and 
"  partiality.  —  They  made  him  an  object  of  terror 
"  more  than  of  awe  and  reverence ;  and  their  Reli- 
•"  gion  was  a  Syflem  of  the  RANKEST  SUPERSTI- 

«    T10N[3]." 

*-*  The  JEWS  with  more  inconfiftency.,  and  not  lefs 
**  profanation,  than  the  Pagans,  drefled  up  the  one 
"  fupreme  Being  in  all  the  rags  of  humanity  ;  which 
"  compofed  a  kind  of  motley  Character,  fuch  as 
.'*  foolim  Superftition,  and  mad  Enthufiafm  alone 
"  could  afcribe  to  him,  and  fuch  as  no  man  who  be- 
"  lieves  him  an  all  perfect  being  can  hear  without 
•"  horror  [4]." 

*'  The  Jews  give  fuch  notions  of  the  fupreme 
44  Being  as  no  People  on  earth,  but  this,  would  have 
v  afcribed,  I  do  not  fay  to  God,  but  to  the  worft  of 
"  of  thofe  monfters,  who  are  fuffered  or  fent  by  God, 
"  for  amort  time,  to  punifli  the  inquity  of  men  [5-}:" 

From  MOSES  and  JUDAISM,  his  Lordmip  defcends 
to  PAUL  and  CHRISTIANITY.  Let  us  fee  whether 
he  gives  Them  better  quarter. 

"  CHRISTIANITY  abrogated  the  Law,  and  con- 
*'  firmed  the  biftory  of  Mofes  >  from  the  times,  at  leaft, 

[2]  Vol.  v.  p.  183.  [3]  Vol.  v.  p.  53*. 

[4]  Vol.  v,  p.  529.  [5]  Vol.  v.  p.  515. 

"  wfcen 
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'*  when  St.  PAUL  undertook,  like  a  true  cabaliftlcal 
"  Architect,  with  the  help  of  type,  arid  figure,  to 
"  raife  a  new  Syftem  of  religion  on  the  old  founcfa- 
"  tions  [6]."  "  The  Gofpel  of  CHRIST  is  one 
"  thing;  the  Gofpel  of  St.  PAUL  another  [7]." 
"  He  preached  a  Gofpel  in  contrndifticn  to  CHRI'ST\C, 
"  and  dire&Iy  repugnant  to  it  [8].1' 

On  this  account,  I  fuppofe,  it  was,  that  he  digni 
fies  PAUL,  with  the  elegant  appellation  of  the  LEA 
THER-DRESSING  PONTIFF.  But  the  immediate  oo 
cafion  of  giving  him  this  new  title  of  honour,  was 
particularly  happy.  His  Lordfhip  was  on  a  favorite 
topic,  he  was  abufing  the  firft  MefTengers  of  the  Go<- 
fpel,  for  their  claim  to  maintenance.  He  was  con- 
fcious,  PAUL  came  not  within  his  cenfure.  So  that', 
left  this  mould  give  the  Apoftle  too  much  credit;  he 
informs"  the  reader,  in  his  polite  way  [9],  that  he  had 
a  trade,  and  could  ihift  for  himfelf.  For  it  feems, 
nothing  but  downright  ftarving  will  acquit  the  Apo- 
ftles  of  theft  and  extortion,  at  his  Lordfhip's  Tri 
bunal. 

"  JESUS  (in  his  opinion)  had  no  intention  of 
"  fpreading  his  Religion  further  than  amongft  the 
"  Jew,  but  PAUL,  bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
"  faw  further  than  that  poor  ignorant  fimerman 
""  Peter."  —  The  fenfe  requires  you  ihould  read, 
tbaf  poor  ignorant  Carpenter  Jefus  :  and  fo  without 
doubt  his  Lordmip  deHgned  his  compliment.  Well^ 
but  what  did  PA  UL  fee  further  ?  It  was  this,  "  That 
the  contempt  and  averfion  in  which  both  the  nation 

[6]  Vol.  iii.  p..  288.  [7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

[8]  Vol.  iv.  p.  326-7.  [9]  Vol.  iv.  p.  423. 
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"  and  the  Religion  of  the  jews  were  held  by  the 
"  reft  of  mankind,  would  make  it  much  more  eafy 
is  to  convert  the  Gentiles  at  once  to  Chriftianity, 
''  than  to  make  them  Jews  firft,  in  order  to  make 
'  them  Chrjftians  afterwards  fio].'' 

For  it  feems  —  "To  DISSEMBLE  was  a  funda- 
"  mental  principle  of  apoflolical  corduft.  PAUL 
"  praftifed  it.  We  have  his  own  word  for  this  •,  and 
'  heboaftsofit[ii]."  His  LordOiip  lets  us  know, 
that  Paul  had  afiurance  enough  to  do  any  thing.  For 
fpeaking  of  the  Apoftle's  famous  argument  ad  mode. 
Jliam  —  Nay,  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  replieji 
agamJIGod?  &c.  [12].  He  fays,  "There  is  fome- 
"  thing  fo  IMPUDENT,  as  well  as  abfurd  in  this  pro- 
"  ceeding,  that,  common  as  it  is,  one  can  fee  no 
"  example  of  it  without  furprife  [13]." 

"  CAN  he  be  lefs  than  mad,    fays  his  Lordmip, 
'  who  boafus  Revelation  fuper-added  to  reafon,  to 
<c  fuPP-y  tiie  defeds  of  it,  and  who  fuper-adds  rea 
fon  to  revelation  to  fupply  the  defecls  of  this  too, 
"  at    the    fame    time?     This    is  madnefs  or    there 
"  is  no   fuch  thing  incident  to   our  nature.       And 
'  into  this  kind  of  madnefs,  ST.  PAUL,  profound  in 
"  cabaliftical  learning,  hath  fallen  [14]."     And  yet, 
as  mad  as  it  is,  all  Governments   have  matched  it, 
when  they  fufw-added  civil  Laws,    to  natural  con- 
fcience  or  Religion,  tofupply  the  defetfs  of  it ;  andfuper- 
added  natural  confcience  or  Religion  to  Civil  Laws, 
to  fupply  the  defers  oftbofetoo,  at  the  fame  time.     But 
more  of  this  in  it's  place. 

[10]  Vol.  iv.  p.  506.  [n]  Vol.  iv.  p.  306—7. 

[12]  Rom.  ix.  20.  [13]   Vol.  iii.  p.  307, 

[14]  Vol.  iv.  p.  i7z. 
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«*  St.  PAUL  carried  into  the  Apoftlefaip  a  great 
"  deal  of  that  ASSUMING  AIR,  which  is  apt  to  ac- 
"  company  much  learning,  or  lie  opinion  of  it  —  a 
"  great  profufton  of  words,  and  of  involved  and  un- 
«  connected  difcourfe,  even  on  thofe  fubjefts  which 
"  required  to  be  moft  clearly  and  diftinaiy  deve- 
"  loped.  —  He  was  a  hofe  parapbrafer,  a  Calaliftical 
"  Commentator,  as  much,'*/  k*fi,  as  any  ancient  or 
«  modern  Rabbin  [15},"  "  St.  PAUL'S  fyftem  of 
"  Religion,  is  an  intricate  and  dark  Syftem,  with,  here 
"  and  'there,  an  intelligible  phrafe,  that  cajls  no  light  en 
« *  the  reji,  but  is  rather  left  in  the  gloom  of  the  whole  [  1 6j] . " 

, «  Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  intelligibility  of 

"  Pauls  Gofpel,  TRUTH  authorifes  me  to  add,  that 
"  where  it  is  intelligible,  it  is  often  ABSURD,  or 

"    PROPHANE,      Or     TRIFLING     [17]."    "    PA-UL 

«'•  taught  predeflination  and  UNLIMITED  PASSIVE  OBE- 
"  DIENCE  :  the  one  abfurdr  the  ot^^r  both  abfurd 
"  and  IMPIOUS  [18]." 

Was  it  allowable  to  laugh,  amidft  all  thefe  hor 
rors,  what  mortal  could  forbear  ?  Unlimited  pajjvve 
obedience,  quoth  he !  The  noble  Lord  had  been  fo  long 
accuflomed  to  the  cant  of  his  Faftion,  which  made 
St.  Paul  the  preacher  of  I  cannot  tell  what  nonfenfe 
under  that  name,  that  he  feems  now  in  good  earned 
to  believe  he  was  fo.  A  juft  judgment  on  the  Poli 
tician;  to  come  at  laft,  to  give  credit  to  his  own 
Flams.  However,  in  this  inftance,  at  leaft,  one 
would  hope  St.  Paul  might  have  been  fpared,  if  it 
were  only  for  old-acquaintance-fake ;  and  the  hard 

[15]  Vol.  iv.  p.  3*6-7.  [16]  Vol.  iv.  p.  328. 

[17]  Id.ib.  [iSJ  Vol.  iv.  p.  510, 
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fervice  they  had  put  the  LEATHER-DRESSING  PON 
TIFF  upon.  But  it  is  bad  trailing,  we  fee,  to  the 
gratitude  of  Statefmen.  Happy  for  us,  PAUL  has 
yet  an  able  Defender;  who  will  never  be  wanting  in 
what  he  owes  to  gratitude  and  honour.  I  only  take 
the  liberty  to  drop  a  hint.  It  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  were  in  the  fecret  of  his  Lordfhip's  pafiions  and 
his  party,  that  Clarke  and  Wottafon  found  the  worfe 
treatment  for  being  the  favorite  Philofophers  of  Q^C. 
who  know?  whether  St.  Paul,  fared  the  better  for 
being  patronized  by  his  learned  Friend  ? 

"  CHRISTIANITY  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  became  FA- 
€i  NATICISM  in  the  FIRST  profeflbrs  of  it.  Men 
"  corrupted  it  by  ARTIFICIAL  THEOLOGY.  And 
"  fome  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  men 
"  was  PAUL  • — Divines  will  be  FURIOUS  to  hear 
"  SUCH  LANGUAGE  [19]."  Alas.'No.  He  guefled 
ill  of  the  mood,  in  which  his  Works  were  to  find 
them.  They  laugh  at  his  vanity;  and  pity  the  fury 
that  infpired  fttcb  language.  Indeed  he  gives  them 
ample  exercife  for  all  their  pity :  for  having  done 
with  PAUL,  he  now  direfts  the  poifon  of  his  tongue 
againft  JESUS  CHRIST  himfelf. 

"  The  truth  is,  CHRISTIANITY  preferved,  in 
"  many  refpe&s,  a  ftrong  tang  of  the  fpirit  of  Ju- 
*'  daifm.  The  fupreme  Being  took  a  milder  appear- 
<f  ance ;  his  favour  was  confined  no  longer  to  one- 
**  people.  The  MESSIAH  came  and  redeemed 
"  fallen  Man.  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  difcovers  in 
"  this  myfterious  proceeding  the  love  of  God  ta 
**  Man;  his  infinite  juilice  and  goodnefs.  BUT 

[19]  Vol.  v.  p.  275. 
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"  REASON  will  difcover  the  fantaftical,  confufed,  and 
"  inconfiftent  notions  of  JewiOi  Theology,  latent  in 
"  it ;  and  applied  to  another  fyftem  of  Religion: 
"  This  love  will  appear  partiality,  this  jujlice  <vMl  ap- 
"  pear  injuflice ',  this  goodtiefs  will  appear  cruelty.  On 
44  the  whole,  the  moral  charafter  imputed  to  the  fu- 
"  premc  Being  by  Chriflian  Theology  differs  littler 
"  from  that  nppu ted  to  him  by  the  Jewifh.  The 
"  difference  is  rather  apparent  than  real  [20]." 
"  The  fcene  of  Chriftianity  has  been  ALWAYS  a  fcene 
"  of  diilention,  of  hatred,  of  perfecution,  and  of 
"  BLOOD  [i]." 

Speaking  of  CH FRIST'S  Sermon  on  the  Mount,,  he 
fays,  —  "  Some  [of  the  precepts]  are  directed  to  the 
"  Jews  only,  and  fome  more  immediately  to  the  Dif- 
"  ciples  of  Ghrift.  The  fecond  fort  feem  fit  enough 
"  for  a  religious  Se#;  but  are  by  no  means  pra&ica- 
'*  ble  in  the  general  Society  of  Mankind.  Confidered 
"as  genera!  duties  they  are  impracticable,  inconjijlent 
*'  with  NATURAL  INSTINCT,  as  well  as  LAW,  and 

*'    QUITE  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  SOCIETY  [2]." 

"  The  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  has  derived  front 
"  the  Jenui/k,  a  prophane  licence,  which  makes  men 
"  blafpbeme  without  knowing  they  blafpheme,  and  makes 
"  their  <very  devotion  impious  [3]." 

"  I  would  fooner  be  reputed,  nay  T  would  fooner 
"  be,  a  Pagan  than  a  Chriftian,  or  an  Atheift  than 
"  a  Theift,  if  to  be  one  or  the  other  it  was  neceflary 

to  believe  fuch  ABSURDITIES   as  thefe ;    which, 

[20]  Vol.  v.  p.  532.  [i]  Vol.  iv.  p.  511. 

[2]  Vol;  iv.  p.  299,  300.  [3]  Vol.  v.  p.  519. 
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"  however  difguifcd  and  foftened  by  a  certain  cant  of 
'"  exprej/ion,  are  dire&ly  FROPHANE  ;  and  indirectly, 
"  or  by  confequence  at  leaft,  blafpbemous  [4]." 

ALL    THE   BEDLAMS    OF   THE   WORLD  cannot 
'*  match  the  abfurdities  that  have  been  propagated 
'''  by  Chriflians,  whether  heretics  or  orthodox,  con 
cerning  the  making  and  governing  of  the  worldly  the 
minijlration  of  inferior  Beings :    EeingK  not   eternal, 
but  produced   in  time  by  emanation,  or  fame  other 
"  inconceivable  manner  of  generation  [5]." 

'  We  cannot  believe  the  SCRIPTURES  to  be 
'  God's  word,  tho'  we  know  the  phyfical  and  moral 
;f  Syftem  are  his  Work,  while  we  find  in  them  fuch 
"  repugnancies  to  the  Nature  of  an  all-perfed  Being; 
"  not  myfteries,  but  abfurditiesj  not  things  incom- 
"  prehenfible,  but  things  that  imply  manifeftly  con- 
"  tradicl'on  with  his  Nature  [6]." 

In  a  word,  he  tells  us,  that  "THE  RELIGION  OP 

NATURE    HAS   BEEN  TL'RNED   ALMOST   INTO   ELAS- 

'  PHEMY    BY   REVELATION   [7]."     "  To  believe 

:<  (fays  he)  that  Jefus  was  the  Mejpab  is  faid  by  fome 

''  [meaning  his  Mafter  Locke]  to  be  the  unum  neceja- 

rium  of  FAITH,  but  TO  OBSERVE    THE  LAW  09 

NATURE  is  THE  UNUM  NECESSARIUM  OF  Du- 

"  TY  [8]." 

But  now  having  expofed  MOSES,  CHRIST,  and 
PAUL  ;  having  decried  thefalfhood  cf  the  TWO  RE- 
VELATIONS,  and  ridiculed  the  abfurdity  of  facred 
SCRIPTURE  ,•  he  mews  us,  in  mere  charity,  after  the 
example  of  the  WISE  ALPHONSUS,  how  cither  Syftem 

[4]  Vol.  jv.  p.  34.  [5]  Vol.  iv.  p.  72. 

[6]  Vol.  iii.  p.  306,  7,  [7]  Vol.  iii.  p.  49g. 

[8J  VoJ.iv.  P.  410. 

might 
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might  have  been  mended,  had  his  lordfhip  been  con- 
fulted;  while,  like  the  WISE  ALPHONSUS,  he  believes 
juft  as  much  of  God's  Word,  as  the  Other  did  of  his 
Works. 

Firft,  he  hints,  how  the  LAW  might  have  been 
better  planned.  "  God  purchafed  the  obedience  of 
f*  faQjewifl  People  by  a  mercenary  bargain.  It  was 
"  ill  kept  on  their  part.  And  the  Law,  with  all  it's 
"  fanftions,  was  continually  violated  ;  fometimes  re-. 
"  je&ed;  and  had,  in  no  degree,  a  force  fufficient  to 
"  maintain  itfelf  in  obfervation  and  reverence.  Now, 
"  one  of  the  moft  conceivable  perfections  of  a  Law 
"  is,  that  it  be  made  with  fuch  a  forefight  of  all 
"  pofiible  accidents,  and  with  fuch  provifions  for  the 
i(  due  execution  of  its  in  all  cafes,  that  the  Law  may 
"  be  effe&ual  to  govern  and  direct:  thefe  accidents, 
"  inflead  of  lying  at  the  mercy  of  them.  -*•  Another 
"  the  moft  conceivable  perfection  of  a  Law  confifts 
"  in  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  its  terms. — Thefe 
"  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  and  ought  to  be  expected, 
"  when  God  is  the  Legislator  [9]." 

He  next  mews  us,  how  he  could  have  improved 

the  GOSPEL,  had  he  been  of  God's  privy-counfel. 

"  Had  the  do&rine  of  future  rewards  and  punifli- 

"  ments  been  taught  by  CHRISTIANITY  in  term's 

:<  more  general  and  lefs  defcripti<ue ;  had  the   punifh- 

'  ments  been  reprefented,  for  inftance,  like  the  re- 

:<  wards,  to  be,  limply,  fuch  as  eye  never /aw,  nor  ear 

'''  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  cculd  conceive,  it  might 

have  been  maintained  in  credit,  and  had  an  uni- 

verfal  and  real  influence  perhaps,  to  the  great  a4- 

'  vantage  of  religion  [ioj." 

.  [9]  Vol.  iii.  p.  292,3.  [10]  Vol.  v,  p.  542. 

C6  An 
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An  inattentive  reader  may  be  furprized  perhaps, 
at  this  wantonnefs  of  his  Lordihip's  pen,  That  when 
he  had  given  it.  as  his  fixed  decree^  that  all  which 
the  world  hath  hitherto  called  Religion,  is  a  public 
mifchief,  and  a  future  Jlate.>  an  abfurd  fable ;  he 
fhould  with  great  formality  deliver  in  a  plan  which 
would  have  given  credit  and  real  efficacy  to  nonfenfe 
and  impiety.  But  we  mull  confider,  He  had  been 
fo  long  playing  the  PHILOSOPHE  R,  that  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  we  might  forget  the  other  part  of 
his  fublime  Character,  the  LEGISLATOR.  He  there 
fore  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  us  a  flight  caft  of  his 
office,  in  rectifying  the  blunders  of  MOSES  and  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

With  regard  to  MOSES  and  his  Laic,  1  have  fq 
much  to  fay  to  his  Lordfhif),  that  I  mail  referve  it 
for  an  after-reckoning.  The  other  is  but  a  fmall 
matter,  and  may  be  fettled  here. 

I  fufpeft  then,  cur  LEGISLATOR,  in  this  remark 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  JESUS  revealed  a 
future  ftate ,  did  not  fufficiently  attend  either  to  the  na 
ture  of  the  human  mind,  or  to  the  genius  of  the  Gof- 
pel.  He  would  have,  we  fee,  the  account  of  future 
funjjbments  as  general,  and  as  little  defer  ipti^e,  as  that 
of 'future  rewards.  He  feems  to  think  the  latter  well 
managed,  and  with  propriety :  which  yet  he  mea- 
fures  on  the  imaginary  impropriety  of  the  other :  He 
appears  to  have  no  idea  of  any  pofitive  excellency  it 
has  in  itfelf.  I  mall  endeavour  therefore  to  explain 
•wfy  this  method  of  reprefenting  future  rewards  was 
right :  By  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  other,  of 
tf.f,  was  by  no  means  wrong. 
To 
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To  grow  particular  and  Jefcripti<ve,  whether  of  fu 
ture  rewards,  or  future  punifliments,  the  Speaker  muft- 
borrow  his  images  from  material  and  corporeal  things'; 
becaufe  the  Hearer  has  no  faculties  of  fenfation  pro 
per  to  comprehend  ideas  taken  from  things  Spiritual. 
Now  when  a  follower  of  Chrift  is  fo  far  advanced  as 
to  have  his  Faith  work  by  hope^  his  fentimer.ts  grow 
Defined,  his  ideas  purify,  and  he  is  rifmg  apace  to 
wards  that  perfection  which  the  Gofpel  encourages: 
him  to  afpire  after.  But  while  fear  of  pioiffirmnt 
chiefly  operates  upon  him,  he  is  yet  in  the  lowell 
Hate  of  probation  ;  his  imagination  is  grofs,  and  his 
appetites  fenfual.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  a  de- 
fcripti<ve  Heaven  of  delights  would  be  ill  fuited  to  that 
purity  and  elevation  of  mind,  iolely  fixed  by  hope,  on 
happinefs ;  and  as  evident  that  a  general  undefined 
denunciation  of  Hell  would  not  have  force  enough  to 
make  the  neceflary  impreflion  on  a  fenfual  fancy  agi 
tated  by  fear  ?  Let  not  his  Lordihip's  admirers-, 
therefore,  be  offended,  if  we  believe  that,  in  this 
point,  the  Author  of  our  Salvation  went  at  leafl  one 
ftep  beyond  their  Matter,  in  true  Politics. 

At  length,  for  a  concluding  ftroke,  his  Lordfhip 
comes  from  vilifying  BOTH  RELIGIONS,  and  their 
FOUNDER?,  to  rail  againft  the  GOD  of  both  Religion*. 
And  with  this  I  (hall  clofe  the  horrid  Scene. 

"  IF  WE  BELEIVE  IN  MoSES,  AND  HIS  GOD,  WE 
"'  CANNOT  BELIEVE  IN  THAT  GoD  WHOM  OUR  REA- 
"  SON  SHEWS  US  [l  l]. 

"    CAN   ANY   MAN     PRESUME  TO   SAY   THAT  .TtfE 

"  GOD  OF  MOSES,  OR  THE  GOD  OF  PAUI»,  is-  THS 


[u]  Vol.  iii.  p,  307. 

"   TRUE 
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«  TRUE  GOD  ?  The  God  of  MOSES  is  partial,  un- 
"  juft,  and  cruel;  delights  in  blood,  commands  af- 
"  faffinations,  mafTacres,  and  even  exterminations  of 
"  people.  The  God  of  PAUL  clefts  fome  of  his 
"  creatures  to  falvation,  and  predeftinates  others  to 
"  deftruftion,  even  in  the  womb  of  their  mothers. 
''  And,  indeed,  if  there  was  not  a  Being  i  N  F  i  \- 1  T  E  L y 
'*  MORE  PERFECT  than  theic,  there  would  be  no  God 
**  at  all,  nor  any  true  Religion  in  the  world  [12]." 

Who,  that  hears  this  dreadful  language,  without 
knowing  from  what  quarter  it  comes,  but  will  firait 
call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Satyrift  ? 

"  Not  Dante,  dreaming  all  th'  infernal  State, 
"  Beheld  fuch  fcenes  of  envy,  fm,  and  hate. 

But  when  we  underftand  them  to  be  the  ejaculations 
of  this  Noble  Philofopher,  the  Confeffor  of  Truth, 
the  Advocate  of  Virtue,  and  the  Reftorer  of  baniihed 
Nature;  employed,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  or  rather 
fet  apart,  TO  PLEAD  THE  CAUSE  OF  GOD  HIMSELF 
AGAINST  DIVINES  AND  ATHEISTS  IN  CONFEDERACY 
[13];  when  we  confider,  I  fay,  all  this,  What  are 
we  to  think,  but  that  they  are  the  pious  breathings 
of  an  over-heated  zeal :  and  tho1  expreficd  in  no 
confecrated  terms  ;  (indeed  fuch  as  had  been  much 
worn  in  the  fervice  of  the  CRAFTSMAN)  yet  when 
new-fet  in  his  Lordmip's  immortal  Panoply  of  the 
FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  they  may  now  prove  as  ufeful, 
to  advance  the  fear  of  God,  as  before,  to  promote  the 
honour  of  the  King. 

•  It  is  in  HATE  as  in  LOVE  ;  hard  to  diflinguifh. the 
divine  from  the  carnal  fpecies ;  or  rather  to  feparate 
[izj  Vol.  vr  p.  567.  [13]  Vol.  v,  p.  305. 

the 
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the  different  ebullitions  of  what  is  but  one  and  ther 
fame  fpecies.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  melting  (trains 
of  the  Myflic,  the  Methodiji,  and  the  Moravian,  fo 
often  fmell  of  the  STEWS  ;  and  hence,  by  parity  of 
reafon,  the  thunder  of  his  Lordmip's  eloquence  may 
naturally  re-echo,  as  it  were,  from  BILLINGSGATE 

Butthefe  things  make  You  fenous :  and  You  alkr 
"  Who,  that  hath  ever  heard  Lord  Bolingbrok- 
Story,  would  have  fufpeded,  that  his  GOD  and  his 
COUNTRY  lay  fo  near  his  heart?  And  yet  his  Poll- 
'  Heal  and  Pbilofopbic  Writings,  fay  you,   are  full  of 
Lamentations  ;  where,  like  another  Jeremy,  he  bewails 
the  difhonours  which  wicked  PRIESTS,  and  wicked 
POLITICIANS,  have  brought  upon  the  Church  and 
State  :  Nay,  in  his  extreme  fondnefs  for  thefc  his 
favourite  Objefts,  he  fuifers  himfelf  to  be  alarmed 
with  fomething  lefs  than  panic  terrors.     He  is  afraid 
the  Wbigs  will  bring  in  the  Pretender  ;  and  apprehends, 
the  Englift  Clergy   have  made  large  fieps   towards 

Atheism"  .  .   r 

I  know  what  you  drive  at.  You  would  inimuate, 
that  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  a  great  deal 
to  hope  from  Religion,  are  not  wont  to  give  it  up  fo 
eafily.  For  HOPE  encourages  men  tofearcb  into  the 
grounds  of  what  Religion  promifes ;  though  FEAR 
often  hinders  them  from  giving  proper  attention  to 
what  it  threatens.  You  are  ready  to  fay  to  his 
Lordihip, 

««  SiViRTUTis  erasavidus,RECTiqueBONiqae 
"  Tarn  fitiens,  quid  RELLIGIO  tibi  fanda  nocebat  ? 
41  Afperaquippenimisvifaeft?  Afperrima  certe 
"  GAUDENTI  virus,  fed  non  virtutis  amanti. 

Card.  Polig. 

You 
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You  are  for  applying  to  his  right  honourable  Perfori, 
the  old  trite  aphorifm,  That  wicked  principles  fyring 
cut  of  a  wicked  life.  But  what  fays  another  noble 
Peer  to  this  ?  »«  Fain  would  the  Bigot,  in  confequencc 
**  of  his  moral  maxim;  ^  and  political  eftabl'Jlments,  con- 
"  found  licentio'itfnefs  in  morals  with  liberty  of  thought  % 
**  and  make  the  Kbertitic,  who  has  the  LEAS  r  MASTE- 
"  RY  OF  HIMSELF,  referable  his  direcloppofite  ("14].'* 

It  may  be  fo,  you  will  fay.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke 
fure,  could  never  object  to  the  imputation  which  lad 
morals  caft  upon  a  Teacher  of  Truth:  He,  who  fees  it 
fo  clearly,  and  prefTes  it  fo  charitably,  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  Chilian  Clergy.  "  How  (fays  his  Lord. 
"  Chip)  can  the  CLERGY  of  your  Church,  or  of  ours, 
"  pretend  that  they  contribute  now,  or  EVER  DID 
**  CONTRIBUTE,  to  the  reformation  of  mankind? 
"  No  age  can  be  pointed  out,  wherein  ALL  TH£ 
"  VICES,  that  Tully  imputes  to  moft  of  the  heathen 
**•  Philofophers,  did  not  prevail  AMONGST  MOST  of 
"  the  Chriftian  Divines  with  great  circum {lances  of 
**'  aggravation.  They  have  not  only  ALL  THE  VICES 
*'  incident  to  human  nature  in  common  with  other 
*'  men,  but  they  have  had  the  peculiar  Vices  of  their 
*'  Order.  I  WILL  SAY  BOLDLY,  they  are,  in  gene-  . 
"  ral,  much  fitter  to  hinder,  by  their  EXAMPLE,  than 
"  to  promote  by  their  DOCTRINE,  the  Advancement 
"'  of  Religion,  natural  or  revealed." 

We  have,  it  is  true,  been  favoured  with  very  am 
ple  accounts  of  the  immoral  conduft  both  of  antient 
Philofophers  and  Modern  Churchmen  ;  and  thefe, 
even  by  fome  of  the  more  charitable  of  their  own 

[14]  CbaraRtriflicij  Vol»  Hi,  Mifc.  5.  Chap.  3. 

refpeclive 
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reipeclive  Bodies.  FREE-THiNKERshavebeen  bamfuly" 
and  more  on  the  referve:  nay  they  might  have  been 
thought  Saints,  for  any  thing  their  modefty  would  have 
fufFered,had  it  not  been  for  theC^/^jwofone  of  them, 
the  famousCARD  AN;  who, like  another  St. ./%#/#,  fecms 
fv/orn  to  leave  nothing  behind  him  in  the  inkhorn.  The 
account  he  gives  of  himfelf  deferves  tranfcribing. — 
"  In  diem  viventem,  nugacem,  religionis  contemp- 
"  torem,  illatae  injuries  memorem,  invidum,  triftem, 
"  infidiatorem,  proditorem,  fuorum  oforem,  turpi  H- 
"  bidini  deditum,  folitarium,  inamcenum,  auilerum, 
"  obfccenum,  lafcivum,  maledicum,  varium,   anci- 
"  pitem,  impurum,  calumniatorem  [15],  fcfV."   This 
was  fair  dealing  :  and  he  who  was  fo  free  with  him  - 
felf,  might  be  excufed  if  he  (pared  no  body  elfe.    But 
men  do  not   ufe  to  be  wanton  on  fb  nice  a  fubjedt ; 
and  Freethinkers  have  generally  more  MASTERY  OF 
THEMSELVES,  fays  the  noble  Author  of  the  Cbarafler- 
iftics :  Whenever  therefore  we  fee  it  done,  we  mull 
conclude  it  to  be  done  for  fome  good  purpofe  j  fuch- 
as,  emulation  of  the  Chriftian  Confeflbrs  j  who,  to 
difplay  the  powers  of  Grace,  did  not  fcruple  to  tell 
the  world,  with  great  fimplicity,  what  they  were  by 
by  Nature:  And  thus,  Cardan  to  fhevv  us,  that  the 
FIRST   PHILOSOPHY    is    as   efficacious   in  all  great 
changes,  has  fairly  told  us  how  well  befriended  he 
had  been  by  his  Stars.     However,  let  his  defign,  in 
prefenting  us  with  this  picture  of  his  amiable  tun* 
of  mind,  be  what  it  would,  we  are  much   behold 
en  to  him  for  fetting  the  Example.     Though,  like  all 

ether  good  Examples,  it  may  poffibly  end  where  it  fet 
/.•«'£?  iis/b  "ic  aid £2116 |!D  ^M;K  w£  ^v.  sasoi  vd  iwva 

[15]  De  vita  ftta, 

out; 
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out ;  and  the  firft  Philofopky  wait  with  patience  for 
fome  lefs  incommodious  way  of  recommending  itfelf. 
And  indeed,  while  Infidelity,  which  is  the  curey  is  un- 
juftly  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  thefe  Peccadillos,  we  need 
not  wonder  our  Philofophers  mould  foon  think  them- 
felves  at  liberty,  and  be  as  foon  difpofed,  to  turn  their 
view  from  their  own  morals  to  thofe  of  the  Clergy  : 
and  affirm  boldly,  with  his  Lord  (hip,  that  the  order  in 
general  is  much  fitter  to  hntder  by  their  EXAM  PL  E,  than 
to  promote  by  their  DOCTRINE,  the  advancement  of  Re 
ligion. 

What  mall  we  fay  then  ?  May  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  the  Examples  of  both  to  fhifc  for  themfelves  ; 
and  to  confider  only  thcir£#2r»*#  ?  I  think  it  would;. 
and  will  therefore  proceed  from  his  Lordfhip's  TEM 
PER,  to  his  PRINCIPLES.  But  this  mull  be  the  fub- 
je£  of  another  Letter, 

I  am,  fcfo 


LET- 
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Tr  E    T    T    E    R     II. 


IT  has  been  obferved,  that  uncommon  bleffings, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  feldom  happen  till 
hope  grows  defperate,  and  long  expectation  has  wea 
ried  out  itfelf  in  vain.  Then  it  is  the  crifis  approaches, 
the  fuperiour  Genius  beftirs  himfelf,  and  the  admiring 
world  is  taken  in  by  furprife. 

— — Quod  optanti  Divum,  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  !  attulit  ultro. 
Never  was  this  obfervation  fo  well  verified  :  for  never 
was  mankind  in  fo  deplorable  a  way  as  when  his 
Lordfliip  arrived  from  — what  other  Syflem  is  not'yet 
difcovered  ;  tho'  his  tuneful  Friend  was  very  pofitive 
he  belonged  not  to  this  :    Infomuch,  that  when  the 
lafl  Comet  appeared,  and  came  pretty  near  the  Earth, 
he  ufed  to  tell  his  acquaintance,  he  mould  not  be  fur- 
prized  if  in  the  event  it  proved,  that  it  was  fent  only 
to  convey  his  Lordfhip  home  again ;  juft  as  a  Stage- 
coach  flops  at  your  door  to  take  up  a  Paffenger.     Be 
this  as  it  will :  Bad  indeed  was  our  condition  when 
Lord  BOLINGSROKE  arrived,  —  what  mall  I  fay,  to  be 
a  liglt  to  tbofe  who  fat  in  darknefe  ?  No,  this  is  the  work 
of  meaner  miffionaries ;  but,  to  RESTORE  MANKIND 

TO   THEIR   SENSES. 

For  his  Lordfhip,  in  his  account  of  the  general 
DELIRIUM  which  had  feized  the  Clergy,  had  given 
us  but  zfpecimen  of  our  condition :  the  MADN  E  s  s  was 
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UNIVERSAL.  Infomuch,  that  (as  he  well  cxprefle*- 
it)  ALL  THE  BEDLAMS  OF  THE  WORLD  [i]  were  not 
fufficient  for  thefe  things,  And  indeed  how  (hould 
they  !'  For,  to  confefs  the  truth,  thefe  vifions  of  what 
he  calls  an  o<ver-heated  imagination,  fuch  as,  belief  in 
the  moral  Attributes  of  God  ^  the  in.mortality  of  the  Soulr 
a  particular  Providence^  and  a  future  fiate  ,  had  infc&ed- 
all  times  and  places. 

"'  ALL  &UROPE  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  GREW  DELI- 
R  rous  [2].  Chriftianity  was  left  to  fhift  for  itfelf  iri 
the  midli  of  a  FRANTIC  WORLD  [3]."  And  again, 
"  OUR  WORLD  feems  to  be,  in  many  refpe&s,  THE 
"  BEDLAM  OF  EVERY  OTHER  SYSTEM  OF  INTEL'- 
"  LIGENT  CREATURES  :  and,  with  this  unlucky  cir- 
"  cumftance,  that  they  who  are  moft  mad  govern,  in 
^  things  of  the  greateft  moment,  them  who  are  kajl 
'*  f°  [4]'"  ^7  what  is  here  droptinthe  concluding 
words  you  underftand,  why  his  Lcrdlhlp  chofe  to 
make  the  Clergy  lead  up  the  Brawls  in  this  mad  dance  j 
and  the  Leatber-drejfivg  Pontiff  hiinfelf  to  prefide  as 
Mafter  of  the  Revels. 

But  to  find  all  Mankind  mad,  is  perhaps  more  than 
you  expecled.  What  then?  Is  the  madnefs  lefs  real  for 
being  univerfal  ?  —  I  think  not  :  but  furely,  more 
defperate.  Tell  us,  therefore,  what  flrange  difailer 
occafioned  this  general  infanity.  Was  it  fome  evil 
difpolition  of  the  Stars  ?  —  So,  indeed,  it  is  reported 
[5].  The  WORLD,  it  feem  s,  like,the  menof^d?r<3  [6], 


[i]  Vol.  iv.  p.  7z.  [2]  Vol.  iv.  p.  377, 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  S5lr  W  Vo1-  iv-  P-  3l6' 

{"5]  Vid.  D.  N.  J.  C.  genefros  tbana,  inter  Cardani  opera. 
[6]  See  Lucian  de  confer.  Hiji. 
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3iad  feen  a  Tragedy  in  a  very  hot  day  :  which  left 
fo  ftrong  an  irnpreffion  on  their  fancies,  that  they 
all  thought  themfelves  concerned  in  the  fubjecl. 
Some  ran  about  from  Country  to  Country,  to  tell  their 
Jlory  ;  and  the  reft  have  been  ever  fmce  reheariing 
and  celebrating  thofe  affecting  Scenes,  at  home  !  till 
LORD  lloL  INGBROKE,  like  another  HIPPOCRATES, 
•came  to  their  relief :  and,  having  firft  well  phyficked 
•them  of  their  Faith  and  their  Fancies,  brought  them  to 
themfelves,  by  applying  to  their  hurt  imaginations., 
the  fovereign  Reiterative  of  his  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY. 
Of  which,  I  am  now,  as  I  promifed,  to  give  you  fome 
account. 

But  to  fee  this  extraordinary  Man  in  a  juft  light, 
it  will  be  proper  to  mew  what  Man  was  before  him. 
A  RELIGIOUS  ANIMAL  he  is  allowed  to  be,  on  all 
hands :  And,  till  the  coining  of  this  FIRST  PHILO 
SOPHY,  Religion  was  underftood  to  rife  on  that  wide 
bafis,  on  which  the  fanatical  Knave,  PAUL,  had  the 
.art  to  place  it ;  that  "  He  who  cometh  to  God  mull 
"  believe  that  he  is  :  and  that  he  is  aREWARDER  of 
"them  who  diligently  feek  him  [7]."  For,  men 
who  fuppofed  the  infinite goodmfs  andjujlice  of  God  to 
be  as  demonftrable  as  his  infinite  power  find  <wifdom.t 
.could  not  but  conclude  from  his  moral  attributes,  that 
he  REWARDED;  as  well  as  from  his  natural  attri 
butes,  that  he  CREATED. 

On  the  more  complex  notioa,  therefore,  of  a  MO- 
.HAL  GOVERNOR,  all  mankind  fuppofed  RE LIGION  to 
arife  ;  while  NATURALISM,  the  Ape  of  Religion, 
*vas  feen  to  fpring  from  the  fimpler  notion  of  a  PHY- 

[7]  Hebr.  xi.   6, 
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SICAL  PRESERVER  :    which,     however,    they  were 
ready  to  diftinguifh,   on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
Unnaturalifm    (if   one    may    fo   call    it)     of  ranker 
Atbeifm. 

RELIGION,  therefore,  ftands,  and  muft,  I  think, 
for  ever  Hand,  on  thofe  two  immoveable  Principles 
of  PRESERVER  and  REWARDER,  in  conjunction. 

The  length  or  ficrtnefs  of  human  exiftence  was  not 
primarily  in  the  idea  of  Religion,  not  even  in  the 
complete  idea  of  it,  as  delivered  in  ST.  PAUL'S  ge 
neral  definition.  "  The  Religionift,  fays  he,  muft 
**  believe  that  God  is,  and  that  he  rewards  " 

But  when  it  came  to  be  feen,  that  he  was  not  al 
ways  a  Rewariler  here,  men  concluded  this  life  not 
to  be  the  whole  of  their  exiftence.  And  thus  a  FU 
TURE  STATE  was  brought  into  Religion;  and  from 
•Thenceforth  became  a  neceflary  part  of  it. 

To  explain  my  meaning,  if  fo  clear  a  thing  needs 
further  explanation.  GOD,  under  faephyjical  idea  of 
Prejervcr  and  Creator  appears  uniform,  regular,  and 
inrtant  to  his  Creatures  :  Under  the  moral  idea  of  Re- 
warder  and  Governor,  he  feems  frequently  to  be 
withdrawn  from  his  Servants.  For  tho',  in  the  moral 
difpenfations  of  things  here,  good  and  evil  be  often 
proportioned  to  defert ;  yet  often,  too,  they  are  other- 
wife  adjufted.  The  Antient  Religionift,  therefore, 
confiding  in  his  Demonftration  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity,  concluded,  That 
the  prefent  was  not  the  only  ftate  ordained  for  man ; 
but  that  in  fome  other  life,  thefe  irregularities  would 
be  fet  right.  Hence  a  FUTURE  STATE  became  in 
all  ages  and  countries  (except  one,  where  the  moral 
adminiftration  of  providence  was  different)  infepa- 

rable 
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Table  from,  and  effential  to,  the  various  Religions  of 
mankind.  Even  the  mere  Vulgar,  who  did  not  reach 
the  force  of  this  Demonftration,  yet  teeing  the  marks 
of  moral  Government,  amidft  the  frequent  interrup 
tions  of  it,  embraced  the  doclrine  of  a.  future  State 
as  confidently  as  the  Learned.  For  plain  Nature  had 
initrucled  them  to  reafon  thus,  « —  If  all  were  regular? 
nothing  needed  to  be  fet  right  :  and  if  all  were  irre 
gular,  there  was  no  One  to  fet  them  right. 

Such  was  the  ANTIENT  RELIGION  OF  NATURE  : 
To  which,  modern  Divines  have  generally  agreed  to 
give  the  name  of  THEISM,  when  profefled  by  thofe 
who  never  heard  of  Re<velatio?i ;  and  the  name  of 
DEISM,  when  profeffed  by  thofe  who  would  never., 
give  credit  to  it. 

In  this  State  our  noble  Philofopher  found  the  rell- 
gicus  World-,  or,  more  properly,  this  was  the  lan 
guage  he  heard  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  the  Globe 
•to  the  other ;  But  it  was  a  language,  he  tells  us,  he 
did  not  underftand.  It  was  to  his  ears,  like  the  choirs 
ff  birds,  <vuho  whijite  and  fag,  or  f cream,  at  one  an- 
9th  er  :  or  the  herds  of  leafts,  who  bleat  and  k<w,  or 
chatter  and  roar,  at  one  another.  He  rejects  it,  there 
fore  in  the  lump,  as  the  inarticulate  din  of  ENTHU 
SIASM  and  ABSURDITY;  the  brutal  iiTue  of  pride 
and  ignorance ;  and  fo,  but  with  much  greater  of  his 
own,  eredls  the  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY  on  it's  ruins. 

1 .  He  permits  us   to  believe,  that   an  intelligent 
Caufe  made  the  world  j  and,  by  his  pJyfical  and  ge 
neral  Laws  ftill  governs  it ;  but  not  by  moral  or  parti 
cular. 

2.  He  bids  us  to  underftand,  that  this  World  was 
no  more  made  for  man  than  for  every  animal  befides : 

4  nor 
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Eor  was  man  made  for  any  other  World,  nor  confe- 

«[uently,  (as  Divines  have  dreamt)  for  happinefs. 

3.  That,  by  the  arbitrary  conjlitution  of  things  in 
the  human  fyftem  (which  may  have  a  contrary  difpo- 
fition  in  other  fyflems)   Virtue  promotes  happinefs 
and  Vice  brings  on  mifery. 

4.  That  THIS   CONSTITUTION,  together  with  the 
cea&ivity  of  CIVI-L  LAWS,  contain  all   the  rewards 
and  puniiriments  attendant  on  Virtue  and  on  Vice. 

5.  That  prayer,  fupplication,  and  every  other  of 
fice  of  Religion  in  ufe  amongft  men,  to  implore  good, 
and  to  deprecate  evil,  are  foolim  and  fanatical  :  for 
that  all  religious  duty  is  comprized  mfubmijfion  to  tie 
eflablijhed  order  of  things. 

He  fums  up  his  whole  Syftem  in  thefe  words.  "  A 
"  felf-exiftent  Being  the  firft  caufe  of  all  things,  in- 
"  finitely  POWERFUL  and  infinitely  WISE,  is  the  God 
"  of  natural  Theology.  And  the  whole  fyflem  of 
M  natural  Religion  reils  on  it,  and  requires  NO  BROAD- 
*'  ER  FOUNDATION  [8].  "  That  is,  it  is  enough  for 
him  *wbo  cometh  to  this  new  Religion,  to  believe  that 
God  is  ;  and  not  that  he  is  a  REWARDER  of  them  who 
feek  him.  And  again,  "  When  men  have  proved  the 
"  exiftence  of  an  all-perfeft  Being,  die  Creator  and 
"  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  and  demonflrated  his 
((  infinite  POWER  and  WISDOM,  from  his  works, 
*'  when  they  have  done  this,  THEY  HAVE  DONE 
"  ALL  ;  this  includes  the  <whole  of  natural  Theology,  and 
"  ferves  abundantly  to  all  the  ends  of  natural  Reli- 


Vol.  v.  p.  316.  [9]  p.  453, 
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What  thefe  ends  of  natural  Religion  are  he  tells  us 
very  plainly.  They  are,  to  fit  us  for  our  Ration  here, 
and  tofupply'ourreal  wants  in  it.  —  "  In  like  manner 
[that  is,  as  he  exprefles  it,  for  the  nece/ary  ufes  of  hu 
man  life  and  no  more]  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Crea- 
"  tor  is  on  many  accounts  neceffary  to  fuch  a  crea- 
"  ture  as  man  :  and  therefore  we  are  able  to  arrive, 
"  by  a  proper  exercife  of  our  mental  faculties,  from 
"  the  knowledge  of  God's  works,  to  a  knowledge 
"  of  his  EXISTENCE,  and  of  that  infinite  POWER 
ft  and  WISDOM  which  are  demonftrated  to  us  in  them. 

"  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  CONCERNING  GoD  GOES  NO 
"  FURTHER  [I0]." 

Now  tho'  we  mould  be  fo  complaifant  to  thefe 
Principles  as  not  to  call  them  ATHEISTIC,  yet  I  am 
afraid  the  ProfeiTor  of  them,  whoever  he  be,  muft  be 
content  with  no  better  a  name.  For  tho'  the  Prin 
ciples  may  be  called  NATURALISM,  yet  if  Scripture 
has  defined  an  ATHEIST  right,  to  be  one  who  HAS 
NO  HOPE,  and  is  WITHOUT  GOD  IN  THE  WORLD  [n], 
our  Profefibr  of  Naturalifm  comes  within  the  de- 
fcription.  For  tho'  he  acknowledges  the  being  of 
a  God,  yet  as' he  is  without  a.  God  in  the  world,  that  is, 
a  Being  who  prefides  over  it,  as  the  moral  Governor 
of  it,  which  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  Religion 
Hands,  Religionifls  will  think  of  no  other  title  for 
him.  And  furely  he  will  be  properly  denned.  For 
tho'  the  abftraft  term  Athetfm  carries,  as  it's  principal 
idea,  a  relation  to  God's  BEING  :  yet,  Atbeift,  in  the 
concrete,  feems  to  have  it's  chief  relation  to  God's 

[10]  Vol.iv,  p.  86.  [n]  Ephef.ii.  iz« 
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GOVERNMENT.  This  is  notobferved  for  any  kind  of 
confequence  it  is  to  Religion,  in  what  clafs  the  Pub 
lic  mall  be  pleafed  to  rank  his  Lordfhip;  but  merely 
to  fet  m  a  true  light  the  honourable  Perfon's  inge 
nuity,  in  afluming  the  character  of  an  Advocate  for 
Religion,  at  the  very  time  he  is  labouring  to  root  it 
out  of  human  Society. 

Old  NATURALISM,  thus  rraveflied  in  the  garb  of 
new  Religion,  his  Lordfliip  beftows,  as  his  lail  and 
molt  precious  Legacy,  on  his  own  dear  Country  :  if 
you  will  believe  him,  the  only  reformed  Religion  that 
can  be  called  pure,  and  the  only  revealed  Religion  that 
has  the  mark  of  truth.  What  the  World  hath 
hitherto  called  by  thofe  names  being,  as  he  a/lures  us, 
an  evil  in  itfelf ;  and  mifchievous  to  man  in  it's  efTen- 
tial  coniiitution.  And  he  proves  it,  as  they  fay,  in 

mood  and  figure.     "  To  keep  up  the  fenfe  of 

'  it  [/.  e.  of  Religion]  in  the  minds  of  men,  there 
"  feem  to  be  but  two  ways.  To  STRIKE  THE  SEN- 
'  SES  frequently,  by  public  and  folemn  a&s  of  reli- 
"  gious  worfhip  ;  and  to  HEAT  THE  BRAIN  by  no- 
"  tions  of  an  inward  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
"  a  fort  of  myftical  devotion,  independent  of  out- 
"  ward  forms,  and  even  INCONSISTENT  with  them. 
"  One  of  thefe  leads  to  SUPERSTITION,  the  other 

e'  to  ENTHUSIASM.     Both  are  filly Superftition 

"  is  folly  :  Enthufiafm  is  madnefs.     It  is  good  to  be 
"  on  our  guard  againit  both  [12]." 

Without  doubt.  But  how  mail  it  be  done  ?  Reli 
gion  is  an  evil  in  itfelf,  and  fo  admits  of  no  qualifi 
cation.  It  neceffarily  requires,  as  his  Lordfhip  tells 

[12]  Vol.  iv.  p.  310-11. 
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u?,  on  man's  part,  public  ads  of  worfhip ;  and  on 
God's,  the  private  operation  of  the  Spirit :  But  thefe 
lead  to  fuperjlitlcn  and  enthufafm  ;  that  is,  to  folly  and 
madnefs  ;  to  the  depravation,  nay  to  the  deflrudion 
of  our  reafonable  Nature.  This  is  not  all :  thefe  ne- 
ceffary  means  are  not  only  hurtful  but  impracticable. 
You  could  not  ufe  them,  was  you  foolifh  or  mad 
enough  to  venture  on  them ;  for  they  are,  he  fays, 
INCONSISTENT,  and  deftroy  one  another.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  To  be  upon  our  guard ;  to  keep 
Religion  at  arms  length,  till  his  Lordfhip  brings  up 
his  referve  of  Naturalifm,  to  our  relief.  Let  this  be 
our  Shield  of  Brafs.  Under  this  we  may  repofe  in 
peace,  undifturbed  by  any  frightful  dreams  of  Hell 
and  the  Devil. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  Enchiridion  of  his  Lordfhip's 
FIRST  PHILOSOPHY.  How  fimple,  you  will  fay, 
how  clofe,  how  round,  how  full,  is  this  ne*u  Difpenfa- 
tion  ?  A  difpenfation  of  Religion  (hall  we  call  it  ?  No 
matter.  The  times  are  ripe  for  it  under  any  name. 
Yet  I  can  hardly  agree  to  thofe  fancies,  I  told  you 
of,  which  had  poffeifed  his  poetical  Friend  ;  who, 
mined  perhaps  by  that  obfcure  hint,  that  our  World 
ctw  only  the  Bedlam  of  every  other  fyjlem  of  intelligent 
Creatures  [13],  fuppofed,  in  geod  earneft,  his  Pbih- 
fopber  and  Guide  to  be  fent  down  from  fome  fuperior 
orb,  as  Phyfician  to  the  Hofpital.  Without  queftion 
he  was  made  for  the  Age,  and  thV  Age  for  him.  And 
they  may  well  congratulate  one  ancthci  oir  iheir  hap 
py  meeting.  Yet,  if  we  mufl  be  do&rinated  by  a 
Poet,  (and,  now-a-days,Miltonis  much oftener  quoted 

[13]  Vol.  iv,p.  353. 
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by  Divines,  than  Hooker)   I   mould  be  rather  dif- 

pofed  to  give  credit  to  the  man  who  told  me,  that  he 

heard  the  evil  Genius  of  Britain  addrefs  his  Lordihip 

on  his  firft  fetting  out,  in  ftrains  like  thefe, 

"  Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

"  Will  o'er  fome  high-vic'd  City  hang  his  poifon 

"  In  the  fickair." 

But  to  return  to  his  Syftem.  It  rifes  on  thefe  four 
principles. 

Firft,  That  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  the  MO 
RAL  ATTRIBUTES  of  God,  his goodnefs  and  hisjuf- 
tice,  as  we  have  of  his  NATURAL,  to  wit,  his  po<i>:er 
and  his  ivifdom.  ,.  N'" 

Secondly,  That  a  FUTURE  STATE  is  a  Fable. 

Thirdly,  That  the  JEWISH  and  the  CHRISTIAN 
Revelations  are  falfe.  And 

Fourthly,  That  REVELATION  ITSELF  is  impof- 
fible. 

Indulge  me  with  a  few  remarks  on  his  Lordship's 
management,  under  each  of  thefe  heads. 

i .  Divines,  in  their  proof  of  the  moral  attributes, 
having  of  late  much  infilled  on  the  arguments  a 
priori,  as  they  are  called,  his  Lordihip  fufpe&ed, 
and  what  he  fufpefts  of  ill  he  always  takes  for  grant 
ed,  that  thefe  attributes  could  not  be  proved  a  pojle- 
rhri,  or  from  God's  'ivot-h  ;  the  way  by  which,  he 
owns,  his  natural  attributes  may  be  demonftrated.  So 
that  having  prpnourced  the  arguments  a  priori  to  be 
jargon,  nonfenfe,  impiety  and  blafpbemy  ;  the  moral  at 
tributes  of  God  are  fairly  erafed  at  once  out  of  the 
intellectual  fyflem.  And  he  had  no  farther  trouble  on 
this  head  than  to  decorate  CLARKE,  who  was  chiefly 

con- 
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converfant  in  the  reafoning  a  priori,  with  variety  of 
abufive  names.  As  to  the  reafoning  itfelf,  our  great 
Man's  refpeft  for  that  is  fo  profound  and  fo  diftant, 
that  I  defy  any  one  unacquainted  with  metaphyfical 
arguments,  even  to  guefs  what  kind  of  things  they 
are  for  which  the  famous  Minifter  of  St.  James's  is  fo 
feverely  handled.  For  while  the  Dwlr.e  fuiFers,  the 
Reafongfy  as  we  fay,  always  efcapes.  Now  indeed 
you  fee  him  feized  upon,,  and  ready,  as  you  would 
think,  to  be  cut  up  alive,  and  immolated  to  the^r/? 
Pbilofopby  i  when  a  Jit  of  railing  lhakes  his  Lord- 
mip  ;  and  the  Storm  falls  upon  the  whole  Body  of 
modern  Schoolmen :  And  fo  the  Doftor  efcapes  for  that 
time.  He  is  again  laid  hold  on,  and  every  thing 
readv  for  execution :  when  a  ft  of  learning  comes 
upon  his  Lordfliip ;  and  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Sccrafe!> 
and  the  whole  band  of  ancient  Mefaphyficians  pafs  in 
review,  and  each  receives  a  lafh  as  he  pafies  :  And 
fo  the  Doftor  efcapes  for  the  fecond  time.  After  all 
thefe  victories  without  blood-fhed,  his  Lordfliip,  as 
is  fitting,  take?  his  eafe,  intent  only  on  his  future 
Triumphs  :  in  the  meantime,  amidil  much  felf  ap- 
plaufe,  his  ESSAYS  end,  and  the  fubtilt  Doclor  re 
mains  unhurt. 

But  when  need  requires,  I  would  have  you  km»\v, 
that  nothing  can  keep  him  from  his  Logic.  Marry, 
then,  on  fome  great  occafion  indeed,  as  when 
the  tiovelfy  of  the  fubjecl:  invites  him,  or  the  true 
fuie  of  it  is  lit  fie  underjlood,  you  fliall  have  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  brevity  :  then  you  fliall  fee  him  em 
ploy  one  half  of  his  Volumes  to  prove  the  conup- 
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dons  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ROME,  and   near  another 

half,  to  expoie  the  jargon  of  the  SCHOOLMEN. 

2.  We  come  to  the  fecond  point,  the  doftrine  of 
a  FUTURE  STATE  ;  which  being  fupported  by  the 
great  moral  argument  of  **  the  unequal  diftribution 
.  "  of  good  and  evil  amongft  men,"  his  Lordihip  is  as 
large  in  confuting  this  as  he  was  i'paring  in  his  anfwer 
to  the  metaphyfical  proofs  of  the  moral  attributes. 

He  firft  endeavours  to  (hew  the  argument  to  be 
founded  on  a  miftaken  fadt,  and  that  there  is  no 
inch  unequal  diftribution  :  He  is  almoft  tempted  to 
tell  you,  that  every  thing  is  exactly  regular  and  in 
order.  But  this  is  a  paradox  too  unmanageable  even 
for  his  Lordfhip.  He  therefore  comes  dov/n  fome- 
what  lower  ;  and  appears  to  be  tolerably  contented, 
if  you  will  but  take  his  word  that  the  inequality  is 
not  near  fo  great  as  pulpit -Declaimers  would  make  you 
believe  :  that  the  diforders  which  follow  the  abate 
of  man's  free-will  are  not  to  be  placed  to  the  ac 
count  of  that  difpenfation,  which  our  ignorance  and 
preemption  make  us  fancy  God  is  obliged  to  alter 
and  reform.  However,  equal  or  unequal,  his  capital 
maxim  clears  up  all.  WHATSOEVER  is,  is  RIGHT  : 
and  therefore  the  argument  of  thefe  confederated  Di 
vine?,  which  goes  upon  a  fuppofed  WRONG,  is  ab- 
furd  and  blafphemous.  Whatever  anfaer  this  reafon- 
ing  may  deferve,  I  believe  no  man  who  underftands 
the  world  will  expect  that  a  well-bred  man  mould 
give  it. 

But  I  cannot  omit,  on  this  occafion,  to  do  juftice 
to  his  poetical  Friend  ;  by  mewing  the  difference  be 
tween  Mr.  POPE'S  Philofophy  and  his  Lordfhip's. 
They  both  employ  the  maxim  of  Whatever  is,  is 

right. 
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right.  But  to  know,  with  what  propriety  and  judg 
ment,  we  maft  confider  againft  whom  they  write. 
Mr.  Pope's  Effay  on  man  is  a  real  vindication  of  Pro 
vidence  Fgainft  Libertines  and  Atbeijts ;  who  quarrel 
with  the  prefent  confutation  of  things,  and  deny  a 
future  State.  To  thefe  he  anfwers  that  whatever  /r, 
is  right :  and  the  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  ive  fee 
only  a  part  of  the  moral  fyjit>mt  and  not  the  whole; 
therefore  thefe  irregularities  ferving  to  great  purpofec, 
fuch  as  the  fuller  manifeftation  of  God's  gocdnds 
and  juflice,  they  are  right.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  'Ef- 
fays  are  a  pretended  vindication  of  Providence  agairut 
an  imaginary  confederacy  fetnufftt  Divines  find  'JltLeijh  \ 
who  ufe  a  common  principle,  namely,  the  ieeauaii- 
ties  inGocTs  moral  government  here,  for  different  ends 
and  purpofes  •,  the  One  to  eftabiifh  a  future  State  j 
the  Other  to  difcredit  the  Being  of  a  Gcd,  His  Lord- 
£hip,  who  oppcfes  their  difFtrctit  conclufions,  cn-- 
deavours  to  overthrow  their  common  principle,  by 
his  Friend's  maxirn,  that  ivcafcver  is,  is  right ;  noc 
becaufe  the  prefent  itate  of  cur  moral  world  (which 
is  part  only  of  a  more  general  fvuem)  is  necefiary 
for  the  greater  perfedtion  of  the  whole,  but  became 
our  moral  world  is  an  entire  fyliem  of  itfdf.  Hi* 
Lcrdiliip  applies  the  maxim  no  better  than  he  under- 
ftands  it.  Mr.  Pope  urges  it  againft  Atheifts  and  Li 
bertines,  who  fay  the  conftiuuien  of  things  \sfaulij  : 
fo  that  the  reply,  whatever  is,  it  right,  is  pertinent. 
His  Lordfhip  direcls  it,  againft  Divines,  who  fay, 
indeed,  that  this  conilitution  is  inipcrfi d ,  if  confi 
fidered  feparately,  becaufe  it  is  a  part  only  of  a 
whole,  but  are  as  far  as  his  Lordfliip  from  calling  it 
faulty:  therefore  the  reply,  whatever  is,  is  right,  is 
D  4.  imper- 
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impertinent.  In  a  word,  the  Poet  directs  it  againft 
Atheiits  and  Libertines,  in  fupport  of  Religion  pro 
perly  fo  called  ;  The  Philofopher,  againft  Divines, 
in  fupport  of  Religion  improperly  fo  called,  namely 
NATURALISM  :  and  the  fuccefs  is  anfwerable.  Mr. 
Pope's  argument  is  manly,  fyftematical,  and  con 
vincing.  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  confufed,  prevarica- 
ting,  and  inconfiftent.  Thus,  his  Lordfhip  will  have 
nothing  irregular  or  amifs  in  the  moral.  ivor/J ;  for 
tliis  is  impiety,  the  very  bond  of  that  confederacy  fealed 
between  Divines  and  Atheifts.  In  vain  you  tell  him 
of  3.  future  fate,  to  vindicate  the  providence  of  God  ; 
this  is  vifionary  nonfenfe.  But,  if  you  talk  of />/£y- 
foa9*»jil,  he  has  his  anfwer  ready,  This  world  is  but 
cr'e  '•jcbed  of  a  <vaft  machine.  You  will  aik,  then,  why 
Pope's  folotion  is  not  to  be  admitted,  who  fays  the 
f time  of  tntiral  sv\\  which  his  Lordfhip  does  of  plyft- 
cal  ?  For  a  plain  reafon  ;  his  Lordfhip  can  allow  our 
ply/ical  fyftem  to  be  only  a  part,  without  any  hazard 
of  hlsjitft  Philcfcphy,  But  when  once  you  allow  as 
much  to  the  moral,  you  are  in  danger  of  bringing  in 
Relivian, 

But  why,  you  will  afk  again,  would  his  Lordfhip 
thus  run  himfelf  a-ground  j  fometimes  by  difcrediting 
his  reafoning  with  a  (illy  paradox  ;  fometimes  by  be 
traying  it  with  an  unwilling  confeflion  ;  and,  at  be/1, 
by  only  giving  it  the  poor  fupport  of  a  mifunderflood 
and  misapplied  maxim ;  when  his  great  and  noble 
principle  of  NO  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  di/Tolves  the 
CONFEDERACY  at  once.  For  if  we  have  no  ideas  of 
God's  moral  attributes,  theilTue  of  our  reafoning  on 
his  ways  will  be  the  fame  as  if  he  had  none.  And 
if  he  has  none,  they  need  not,  fure,  be  vindicated,  ; 

which 
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which  is  the  fole  purpofe  of  his  reafoning  on  the  Hate 
of  the  moral  world.  All  I  can  fay  to  this  is,  that 
his  Lordfhip  appears  to  have  been  fo  harrafTed  with 
this  phantom  of  a  FUTURE  STATE,  that  no  Charm-, 
no  Security  was  to  be  negle&ed  that  could  contri 
bute  to  his  eafe  or  protection.  Hence  it  is  he  will 
depend  on  neither  of  his  arguments,  of  —  no  ine 
quality  or  —  but  a  little :  and  therefore,  to  make 
all  fure,  cafts  about  for  a  third  of  more  acknowr 
ledged  efficacy. 

This  he  finds  in  the  SOUL'S  MATERIALITY.  From 
whence,  he  contrives  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  it  can 
be  no  fubflance  (which  he  calls  •pneumatical  madnejs] 
but  a  mere  quality  of  body,  produced  by  the  configu 
ration  of  it's  parts,  and  perifhing  with  that  difpo£~ 
tion  of  them,  I  fay,  he  contrives  to  perfuade  kirn- 
/elf',  and  I  mean  no  more.  Had  his  point  been  to 
perfuade  his  Reader,  we  muft  fuppofe  he  would  have 
ventured,  at  leaft,  to  confute  the  arguments  of 
CLARKE  and  BAXTER  :  who,  on  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  have  demonftrated  tke.t 
the  faults  afubftance,  diilinft  from  the  body,  and  dif 
ferent  from  matter.  In  (lead  of  this,  he  flies  to  his 
ufual  confolation,  ABUSE.  Hs  calls  them  impicus 
and  blafpbemers  for  prefuming  to  limit  the  Omnipo 
tent  :  when  the  higheft  of  iheir  Prefumption  amounts 
but  to  this,  the  fuppofmg  God  can  exert  no  power* 
which  implies  a  contradiction  ;  fince  this  imaginary- 
power  is  indeed  impotency.  Nay,  he  would  wil 
lingly  perfuade  himfelf  there  were  no  fuch  argument?/  , 
in  being.  For,  fpeaking  of  the  reafoning,  which 
induced  men  to  conclude,  the  foul  to  be  a  fubftance 
diftinlt  from  the  body,  he  represents  it  thus,  "  Men 
D  5  "  taking 
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'•'  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  knew  all  the  per- 
"  ceivable  properties  of  matter,  they  concluded  that 
'  fuch   things   as  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
"  thefe,  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  properties 
"  of  fome  other  fubftance  [14]."  And  again,  "  Va 
nity  and  prefumption  determine  Philofophers  to 
conclude,  that  becaufe  they  cannot  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  by  what  they  know  very 
"  fuperficially  of  folid  extended  fubftance,  this  mind 
"  muft  be  fome  other  fubftance  [15]."     Such,   in 
deed,  was  the  Hate  of  the  controverfy  when  LOCKE 
fkimed  over  the  argument.     But  CLARKE  and  BAX 
TER    went  deeper.     They    draw  their   conclufion,, 
not   on   the    prefumption    that   they  knew  all  the 
knowable  qualities  of  matter,  and  that  between  the fe 
and  Though,  there  was  no  perceivable  connexion  ; 
but  from  this  clear  and  fclid  truth,  that  from  the 
lutle  we  do  know  of  body,  we  fee  a  contradiction  in 
fuppofing  intelligence  to  be  a  quality  of  matter.     For 
thus  they  reafoned,  tho'  we  know  not  all  the  powers 
pf  matter,  yet  we  know  certainly  it  cannot  have  in- 
t-onjiftent  and  contradictory ^  powers.     It  is  allowed  to 
have  efientially,  a  vis  inertia?,  or  that  it  rejtfls  a  d-ar.ge 
of  iff  fate  i  it  is  impofiible,  therefore,  that  it  mould, 
at  the  fame  time,  have  fpontaneous  motion,  or  effefi 
«  change  cf  its  fate.     If  this  be  the  cafe    (and   to 
deny  that  it  is  the  cafe,  is  confounding  all  the  princi 
ples  of  human  knowledge)  then  it  is  impoffibh  tlefcul 
Jbouldle  material— Km  his  Lordmipfeafts  us  with  the 
fame  fine  argument  on  the  motion  cflody.  "  They  are 
"  unable,  (fays  he)  to  conceive  how  body  can  aft 
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**  at  all,  and  therefore  they  fuppofe  the  immediate 
"  prefence  and  action  of  an  incorporeal   agent  in 
<(  every   operation    of  corporeal   nature     [16]." 
Whereas  the  truth  is,  they  fully  conceive  from  the 
vis  inertia;  of  body  or  its  refiftance  to  a  change  of  its 
ftate,  the  abfolute  impofiibility  that  it  fhould  aft  at 
all  :  and,  from  thence  fee  the  neceffity  of  an  incor 
poreal  agent  in  every  operation  of  corporeal  nature.     You 
will  think,   perhaps,  his  Lordfhip  knew  no  more  of 
this  queftion  than  as  it  flood  in  his  Mafter  Lccke  ;  and 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  Baxter,  who  has  carried 
it  furtheft,    and  treated  it  the  moft  profoundly.      I 
ftould  have  thought  fo  too,  but  that  I  find  his  Lord 
fhip,  in  one  place,  fpeaking  with  that  contempt  of 
Baxter  s  reafoning  which  is  his  wont,  whenever  any 
thing  he  cannot  anfwer  bears  hard  upon  \\&firfl  Phi- 
hibpby.     It  is   where  he  honours  us  with  his  own 
thoughts   concerning  ATTRACTION.     "   Attraction, 
"   (faith  his  Lordfhip)  may  be,  notwithilanding  all 
"   the  filly  alfiraft  reafcning  to  the  contrary,  a  REAL 
"  PROPERTY  OF  MATTER  [17]."     Now    you  are 
to  underftand  that  Baxter,  when  he  has  evinced  the 
truth  of  NEWTON'S  idea  of  attraSion  (who  makes 
it  no  rea/9    or  efiential.,  property  of  matter]    employs 
this  idea  to  prove,  that  it  implies  a  contradiflion  to 
fuppofe,  the  foul  may  be  a  quality  of  matter.     This 
great  truth,  deep  reflection  and  a  thorough  compre- 
henfion  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy  enabled  Bax 
ter  to  demonilrate.    On  the  other  hand,  no  reflection, 
no  Philofophy,  nothing  but  mere  intuition  made  his 
Lordfliip  conclude  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a.  f«»- 

[-16]  Vol;  iv.  p.  icS.  [17]  Vol.  iii.p.  547* 
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tradiflion,  that  the  foul  is  a  quality  of 'matter ',  that  it 
is  a  felf-evident  faft.  But,  you  fhall  hear  his  own 
marvelous  words  :  "  I  am  perfuaded  that  God  can 
**  make  material  fyftems  capable  of  thought,  be- 
*'  caufe  I  muft  renounce  one  of  the  kinds  of  know- 
**  ledge  that  he  has  given  me,  and  the  firft,  tho'  not 
*(  the  principal  in  the  order  of  knowing,  or  admit 
**  that  HE  HATH  DONE  so  [iSJ."  Locke  only 
contended  for  a  bare  pojfibility  :  His  Lordfhip  fees 
the  necefflty  :  fo  much  wifer  is  the  Difciple  than  his 
Mailer. 

3 .  But  let  us  now  go  on  with  his  Lordfhip's  fy- 
#em.  His  third  great  principle  is  the  FA LS HOOD  of 
the  Je-iuijb  and  Chrijlian  REVELATIONS.  And  here 
you  will  find  no  argument  omitted  that  bears  with  the 
leaft  force  againft  either  of  them.  It  is  true,  they 
are  none  of  his  own.  They  are  borrowed  from  the 
Minute  Pkilofophers  that  went  before  him  :  of  whom 
it  muft  be  owned  his  Lordftiip  is  a  very  clofe  and 
.humble  imitator. 

His  attack  on  revealed  Religion  is  in  two  parts. 
Thejfy?  is  a  confutation  of  it's  truth,  as  it  lies  in  it's 
purity,  infacred  Scripture  :  thefeccnd,  an  infmuation 
of  it's  falfhood,  as  it  is  feen  in  it's  corrupt  Hate 
amongft  modern  churches. 

Judaifm  is  attacked  more  fully  and  avowedly  in 
the  £rfl  way  :  and  Cbrifiiamty,  in  the  latter. 

i .  All  the  arguments  againft  Revelation,  as  re- 
prefented  in  the  Bible,  are  taken  from  BLOUNT, 
TOLAND,  COLLINS,  CHUBB,  MORGAN,  and  their 
fellows.  I  muft  except,  indeed,  the  atrocious  terms 

j>3]  Voliii.  p.  53.1, 
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in  which  they  are  always  inforced.  For  the  iniquity 
of  the  times  would  not  fuffer  thofe  ConfefTors  of  truth 
to  put  forth  more  than  half  their  Jlrengtb,  as  his  Lord- 
fhip  affures  us  [19].  When  I  obferve,  his  reafoning 
here  is  taken  from  thefe  men,  it  is  not  fpoken  in  dif- 
paragement  of  it :  for  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  the  belt 
in  all  his  EJJays. 

One  thing,  indeed,  falls  out  unluckily.  All  his 
Lordfhip's  great  Originals,  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
Mankind,  profefled  to  believe  the  MORAL  ATTRIBUTED 
of  the  Deity.  And,  on  this  principle,  inforced  their 
arguments  againll  the  truth  of  revealed  Religion  :  in 
deed,  what  other  principle  is  there  that  will  afford  any 
ground  for  an  objection  againft  it  ?  It  is  doubted, 
whether  a  moral  difpeafation  come  from  the  Author 
to  whom  it  is  afcribed.  The  doubt  arifes  from  our 
knowledge  of  his  moral  character  j  between  which 
and  the  difpenfation  there  is  a  fuppofed  difcordancy  : 
But  take  away  the  moral  character  and  the  doubt 
ceafes  with  it.  Yet  his  Lordlhip  profdfes  to  have  no 
idea  of  thefe  moral  attributes.  No  matter.  They  were 
necefTary  to  be  taken  into  fervice  here,  for  the  fake  of 
carrying  on  his  fchemes :  and  a  Philofopher  can  drop 
his  principle,  as  a  Politician  does  his  friend,  when  he 
is  of  noufe,  and  renew  his  acquaintance  again  when  .he 
is.  Thefe  difcarded  Attributes  therefore  are  on  this 
occaiion  taken  into  favour  ;  foon  indeed,  to  be  dif- 
miiled  again,,  and  his  OLD  PRINCIPLE  of  no  morality 
in  the  Godhead,  reaflumed,  when  he  wants  to  guard 
againft  the  terrors  of  a  FUTURE  STATE  ;  in  which, 
to  do  it  juftice,  it  performs  true  Knights-fervice, 


[19]  Vol.  iv,  p,  163. 
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Much  indeed  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  his  old  prin 
ciple  fhould  ever  grow  capricious ;  and  that  when  it 
had  fo  effectually  excluded  God's  moral  Government, 
as  recommended  by  natural  Religion,  it  mould  oppofe 
itfelf  to  thofe  arguments  which  are  for  excluding 
God's  moral  government  as  recommended  by  Reve 
lation.  But  after  all,  what  if  his  Lordfhip  played 
booty,  and  was  for  bringing  in  a  political  Religion  by 
a  fide  wind;  juft  as  Father  Harduin  eftabliihed 
Church  'Tradition.  The  Jefuit,  when  he  had  deftroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  concluded  we  mould 
be  glad  to  take  refuge  in  an  infallible  guide :.  and  the 
noble  Politician  could  not  but  fee  that  when  he  had 
taken  away  God's  moral  attributes,  he  had  removed 
all  grounds  for  doubting  of  the  divine  origine  of  the 
Magiflratis  Religion,  from  Amafis  and  Mneves,  to  Tkor 
and  Odin. 

2..  An  hiftorical  dedu&icn  of  the  abufes  and  cor 
ruptions  of  Chriftianity  in  the  CHURCH  OF  ROME, 
to  advance  fupei  ftition,  fanaticifm,  and  fpiritual  ty 
ranny,  makes  the  fecond  part  of  his  Lordmip's  rea* 
foning  againft  REVELATION  ;  and  the  fubjeft  of  the 
largeftof  \\isfourEffays. 

On  this  head  he  expatiates  in  all  the  forms  of 
Piety,  Patriotifm,  and  Humanity.  He  bewails  the 
dimonours  done  to  Religion ;  he  refents  the  viola 
tions  of  civil  Liberty  ;  and  he  vindicates  the  com 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind  from  the  fcholaftic  jargon  of. 
an  ignorant,  debauched,  and  avaricious  Clergy. 

''  Felicia  tempora,  qua;  te 
4  Moribus  opponunt :  habeat  jam  ROM  A  pudorem. 

-On, 
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•On  fo  trite  a  topic,  the  triumph  of  every  true  ProtefK 
ant  from  Fox  to  Mr.  Chandler,  that  is,  from  the 
firft  to  the  laft  good  writer  upon  the  fubjeft,  his  Lord- 
fhip  may  be  well  excufed  for  unloading  his  Common 
place.     Whatever  there  is  of  a   better  tafte,  he  has 
taken  from  Hooker,   Still ingfleet,  Barrow,  and  fuch 
other  of  the  Engliih  Clergy  who  have  molt    fuc- 
cefsfully  detected  the  errors,  and  fet  bounds  to  the 
ufurpations  of  Popery.     But   as   the  object   of  our 
'Divines  in  this  detection  was  to  recommend  the  Gof- 
pel-truth  ;  and  of  his  Lordfhip,  to  difcredit  it ;  he 
had  need  of  other  helps  :    And  thefe,    too,    were 
at  hand  ;    fuch  as  Hobbes,    Toland,  Tindal,  and 
Gordon;  whom  he  faithfully  copies,  both  in  exag 
gerating  the  abufes,    and   in  drawing   falfe  confe- 
quences   from    the    reform   of  them.      Thus,     ac 
cording    to  thofe    Divines    who    wrote   for    truth, 
SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY  was  modeftiy  complained  of 
as  hindering  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge  ; 
~as  keeping  men  bulled  in  trifling  controverfies ;    and 
as  making  them  often  mirtake  words  for  things.    But 
with  my  Lord,  and  thefe   his  better   guides,    who 
wrote  agalnjl  Revelation,    SCHOOL    PHILOSOPHY    is 
boldly  accufed  to  have  blotted  out  all  knowledge, 
and  to  have  left  nothing  in  it's  (lead  but  madnefs> 
frenzy,  and   delirium.     So  again,  The  end  of  thofe 
Divines  in  oppofmg  Church-Tyranny  was  to  intro 
duce  a  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  on  the  principles  of 
Gofpel-liberty  :  but  the  end  of  thefe  Philofophers  in 
decrying  Popery  is  to  eftablilh  a  civil,  in  the  place 
•of  a  religious  ufurpation,  and  to  make  the  CHURCH 
A   CREATURE  OF  THE  STATE.     In  the  mean  time, 
Kc  fays  'boldly  and. well,  "  That  fome  men  are  IMPU 
DENT 
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"  DENT  enough  to  pretend,  others  SILLY  enough  to- 
**  believe,  that  they  adhere  to  the  Gofpel,  and  main^ 
"  tain  the  caufe  of  God  againil  infidels  and  heretics 
"  when  they  do  nothing  better  nor  more  than  expofe 
"  the  conceits  of  men  [20].  "  But  while  he  is  thus 
bufy  in  obferving  what  happens  at  one  end  of  this 
common  fallacy,  where  the  conceits  of  men  are  mif- 
taken  for  the  caufe  of  God,  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  flip 
in,  at  the  other:  and  does  juft  the  fame  again/I  the 
Gofpel,  which  thefe  impudent  and  f'ly  men  do  for 
it.  He  expofes  the  knavery  of  powerful  Church 
men,  and  the  folly  of  profound  Divines  ;  and  then 
pretends,  or  believes,  that  he  hath  difcredited  Revelar 
tion  itfelf. 

However,  to  part  friends  with  the  DIVINES,  after 
fo  many  hard  words,  he  teaches  them  how  to  prop 
up,  in  fome  plaufible  <way9  their  bungling  fyflems  of 
ARTIFICIAL  THEOLOGY,  juft  as  he  had  before 
taught  God  Almighty  himfelf  to  mend  his  two  Dif- 
fenfations.  "  Let  us  (fays  he)  fuppcfe  a  Theiit  objec- 
««  ting — the  believer  might  reply — he  might  add — he 
*;  might  add— and  all  this  with  great  plaufibility  at 
"  leaft  [i  ].  "  You  will  fay  now,  I  envy  my  Lord 
the  glory  of  his  inftru£tions,  fo  well  calculated  to  de 
fend  artificial  theology,  or  otherwife  I,  who  am  not 
fparing  of  my  quotations,  would  have  given  them  at 
•large.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fuppreffed  them  with 
defign  ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the  Reader's  curio- 
fity.  I  am  told  there  is  need  of  it ;  and  that  thisy$># 
Pkilofophy,  this  pkyfo  of  the  foul,  is  not  fwallowed 
with  that  eagernefs  which  might  he  expeded  or  hoped 

[20]  Vol.  iir.p.  385.  [ij  Vol.  v.  p.  279, 

for 
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for,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  fo  great  a  bleiling.  You 
will  fufpeft,  by  what  you  have  obferved  in  my  for 
mer  Letter,  that  the  Public  may  poffibly  be  over- 
dofed.  But  what  if  they  be  ?  It  is  only  making  it  a 
little  more  palatable,  and  his  Followers  will  foon  re 
concile  them  to  their  Phyfic. 

4.  His  Lordfhip's  fourth  and  laft  great  Principle  is 
the  IMPOSSIBILITY  of  REVELATION  in  general. 

He  has  refufed  no  arms,  we  fee,  to  combat  the 
Revelations  God  hath  attually  given.  He  would 
feem  to  relax  a  little  of  his  hoftility,  as  to  thofe 
which  God  may  poffibly  give:  for  in  one  place  he 
iays,  he  will  not  'abfolute/y  pronounce  againjt  the  poffi&i- 
cf  God's  revealing  his  will  to  man.  But  whether  he 
equivocates,  whether  he  altered  his  mind,  or  whether 
he  fimply  forgot  himfelf  (a  matter  of  little  confe- 
qucncc)  moll  true  it  is,  that  he  hath  formally  laid 
down,  and  largely  infilled  upon,  certain  Principle?, 
which  make  revealed  Religion  a  thing  UTTERLY 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

Firflt.  As  to  INSPIRATION,  He  not  only  denies  all 
reality  in  the  Thing,  but  will  not  allow  fo  much  as 
any  meaning  in  the  Word.  And  a  MIRACLE,  he 
holds  amongft  matters  impoffible  ;  what  never  did, 
nor  ever  can  exift. — But  now,  Without  the  firft,  no 
-divine  MeiTenger  could  be  fent  ;  for  he  mufl  receive 
his  Orders  from  God  :  and,  without  the  fecond,  no 
divine  MefTenger  would  be  believed  ;  for  he  mult 
have  his  Credentials  to  Man :  and  thefe  credentials, 
on  his  Lordmip's  own  principles,  can  be  no  othsr 
than  miracles. 

But  here  again  you  are  tb  obferve,  that  on  this  fub- 
jecl:  likewifs,  Infidelity  is  no  more  indebted  to  him 

than 
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than  for  his  good  will.  All  he  urges  againft  Infpira- 
//cwand  Miracles  having  been  firft  urged  by  HOBBES 
and  SPINOZA:  by  the  one,  with  more  fubtilty  and 
exaclnefs  ;  by  the  other,  with  infinite  more  ele 
gance. 

Secondly,  As  to  NATURAL   RELIGION,  His  Lord- 
iliip  holds  it  to  be  full,  perfect,  and  well  underftood. 
He  holds,  likewife,  that  the  only  conceivable  pur- 
pofe    of  Revelation  mull:  be   to   republijb  this  natural" 
Religion.     The  coniequence  is,  and. this  his  Lordfhip 
gives  us  to  underhand,   that  the  ufe  of  Revelation  is 
fuperfeded.     For  if  it  teaches  more  than  natural  Re 
ligion  taught,  or  different  from  wiiat  it  taught,  the: 
Revelation  is  evidently  falfe  ;    If  only  the  fame,  it  is- 
evidently  fapcrfluous. 

Thirdly  >  As  to  a  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE, 
This,  his  Lordfhip  utterly  rejects.  But  revealed  Re 
ligion  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  exercife  of  that  very 
Providence,  to  fome  declared  end  and  purpofe  in  the 
moral  Syftem. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  he  concludes,  and  confe- 
quentially  enough,  that  REASON  HAS  NOTHING 

FURTHER  TO  DO,  WHEN  REVELATION  BEGINS  [z.j 


You  have  now,  Sir,  the  whole  of  HIS  LORDSHIP'S 
SYSTEM,  together  with  his  principal  topics  for  the 
fupport  of  it ;  both  indeed  very  fuccin&ly  delivered: 
enough  however  to  mew  you  that  thefe  famous  ES 
SAYS,  which  you  have  fo  often  heard  cried -up  as  the 
very  Mine,  ar.d  Treafury  of  all  divine  and  human 

[z]  Vol.  v.  p.  274. 

truths,., 
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truths,  are  indeed  little  other  than  a  Magazine  or 
Warehoufe  of  other  men's  lumber  :  or  (not  to  dif- 
Isonour  his  Lordfhip  by  a  low  companion)  like  the 
mouth  of  your  neighbouring  SEVERN,  turbulent  and 
dirty  :  which,  let  fabling  Poets  fay  what  they  pleafc, 
we  are  fure  never  derived  it's  fource  from  the  pure 
and  perennial  Urn  of  a  Demi -God:  but,  if  one  may 
guefs  by  the  tafte  and  colour,  became  thus  confider- 
able  from  the  confluence  of  fhallow  brooks  and  bab 
bling  rivulets,  of  ilagnant  ditches,  conitfton-fewers> 
.and  yet  flranger  mixtures,  fcoured  off  and  put  into 
a  ferment  by  the  hafty  rage  of  fome  peevilh  land- 
torrent. 


THE  main  pillar  of  his  Syflem,  you  fee,  is  this 
extravagant  paradox,  That  we  have  NO  ADEQUATE 
•ideas  of  God's  moral  attributes ,  his  GOODNESS  a,Wjus- 
T  i  c  E ,  as  ive  ba<ve  of  his  natural,  his  Wifdom  and 
Power.  And  here,  let  me  obferve  once  for  all,  that 
his  JLordiaip  ufes  the  words,  inadequate  ideas,  and, 
no  ideas,  as  terms  of  the  fame  import.  And  I 
think,  not  improperly.  I  have  therefore  followed 
him  in  the  indifferent  ufe  of  either  expreffion.  For 
the  reafon  of  his  calling  our  ideas  of  God's  moral  at 
tributes,  INADEQUATE,  is,  becaufe  he  denies  that 
goodnefs  and  juftice  in  God,  and  goodnefs  and  juftice 
ainongit  Men,  are  the  fame  IN  KIND.  But  if  not 
the  fame  in  kind,  we  can  have  r.o  idea  of  them  ;  be- 
caufe  we  have  no  idea  of  any  other  kind  of  goodnefs 

and  juftice. 

)  t 
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As  the  reafoning  on  this  head,  contrary  to  hts 
ufaal  wont,  is  intirely  his  own  ;  and  extremely  cu 
rious  in  itfelf,  I  will  once  more  go  a  little  out  of  my 
way  to  fet  it  in  a  true  light ;  that  it  may  neither  im- 
pofe  by  it's  novelty  ;  nor  too  much  mock  You  and  all 
good  men  by  it's  unchecked  atrocity. 
His  three  Portions  are, 

1.  That,  by  metapbyfics,  or  the  rcafoning  a  t-ncn^ 
we  can  gain  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all. 

2.  That  our  knowledge  of  his  attributes  are  to  be 
acquired  only  by  a  contemplation  on  his  Works  t  or 
by  the  reafoning  apofteriori. 

3.  That  in   this  way,   we  can  only  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  his  natural  attributes,  not  of  his  mora/. 

"  IT  is  from  the  conftitution  of  the  world  ALONE 
"  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  and  from  the  ftate  of  mankind 
"  in  it,  that  we  can  acquire  any  ideas  of  the  divine 
"  attributes,  or  a  rigbt  to  ajfirw  any  thing  about 
"  them  [3]." 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  on  many  ac- 
"  counts  necefTary  to  fuch  a  creature  as  man :  and 
"  therefore  we  are  made  able  to  arrive  by  a  proper 
"  exercife  of  our  mental  faculties,  from  a  knowledge 
"  of  God's  works  to  a  knowledge  of  bis  exiftence,  and  of 
"  that  infinite  POWER,  and  WISDOM  which  are  de- 
"  monftrated  to  us  in  them.  OUR  KNOWLEDGE 

"    CONCERNING    GOD    GOES    NO.   FURTHER    [4.]." 

"  Artificial  Theology  connecls  by  very  problema- 
"  tical  reafoning  a  priori,  MORAL  attributes,  fuch  as 
"  we  conceive  them,  and  fuch  as  they  are  rejatively 
"  to  us,  with  the  pfyfaal  attributes  of  God  ;  tho' 

[iJ  Vo1-  v-  P-  33*'  W  Vo]-  iy-  P-  86- 

"  there. 
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be  no  fufHcient  foundation  for  this  proceed - 
"  ing,  nay,  tho1  the  phenomena  are  in  federal  cafes  re- 
"  fitgnant  [si." 

Having  thus  affured  us  that  the  ideas  of  God's 
moral  attributes  are  to  be  got  by  no  confequential  rea- 
foning  at  all,  either  a  priori  or  a  pojlericri,  the  only- 
two  ways  we  have  to  knowledge ;  He  rightly  con 
cludes,  that  if  Man  hath  fuch  ideas,  they  were  not 
found  but  invented  by  him.  And  therefore,  that  no 
thing  might  be  wanting  to  the  full  dilucidation  of 
this  curious  point,  lie  acquaints  us  who  were  the  au 
thors  of  the  FICTION,  and  how  ftrangely  the  thing"' 
came  about. 

"  Some  of  the  Philofophers  (fays  his  Lordfhip)' 
"  having  been  led  by  a  more  full  a-nd  accurate  con- 
"  templation  of  Nature  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fu- 
"  preme  felf-exiftent  Being  of  infinite  power  and 
"  luiffan,  and  the  firft  Caufe  of  all  things,  were  not 
"  contented  with  this  degree  of  knowledge.  TKey 
"  MADE  A  SYSTEM  of  God^  MORAL  as  well  as 
"  phfical  attributes,  BY  WHICH  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR 

"  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  HIS  PROVIDENCE  [6j." 

Thefe  Philofophers  then,  it  feems,  invented  the 
fyftern  of  God's  moral  attribute.^  in  order  to  account 
for  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  view  of  God' s  imo- 
ral government.  Jf  the  World  till  now  had  been  fo 
dull  as  to  have  no  conception  of  thefe  Attributes ; 
his  Lordfhip's  Philofophers,  we  fee,  made  amends ; 
who  were  fo  quick  witted  to  conceive,  and  fo  fharp 
fighted  to  find  out,  the  obliquities  of  a  crooked  line 
I  before  they  had  got  any  idea  of  ijtrtdgbt  one.  For 

[5]  Vol.  v,  P.  316,  £6]  Vol.  iv.  p.  48, 

jufl 
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juft  to  this,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  does  his  LordfhipV 
obfervation  amount,  that — they  made  a  Syflem  of  God' t 
moral,  attributes,  ly  "jcbicb  to  account  for  the  proceed 
ings  of  bis  Providence,  'Till  now,  no  man  could  con 
ceive  how  any  doubts  concerning  moral  Government 
could  arife  but  on  the  previous  ideas  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Governor.  This  invention  of  his 
Lordfhip's  old  Philofophers  puts  us  in  mind  of  an  in 
genious  Modern,  the  curious  SANC HO  PANCHA;  who, 
as  his  hiftorian  tells  us,  was  very  inquifitive  to  difcover 
the  author  of  that  very  ufeful  invention  we  call  SLEEP  : 
for,  with  this  worthy  Magiftrate,  Sleep  and  good 
Cheer  were  the  Firft  Pbilofophy.  Now  the  things 
fought  after  by  Sancho  and  his  Lordfnip  were  at  no 
great  difta nee:  for  if  Sleeping  began  when  men  firit 
mut  their  eyes,  it  is  certain  the  idea  of  God" s  Goodnefs 
appeared  as  foon  as  ever  they  opened  them. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Demonftration  of  the  moral  attributes 
•#  priori,  1  mall  leave,  as  his  Lordihip  is  pleafed  to  do, 
"in  all  it's  force.  If  the  Doctor's  followers  think  their 
Mailer's  honour  concerned,  where  his  arguments  are 
not?  they  have  a  large  field  and  a  fafe  to  mew  their 
prowefs.  I  rather  chufe  to  undertake  the  noble  Phi- 
lofopher  on  his  own  terms,  without  any  other  arms 
than  the  arguments  a  pojleriori.  For  he  is  fuch  a 
Champion  for  the  good  Caufe,  that  he  not  only  ap 
points  his  Adverfaries  the  Field,  but  prefcribes  to  them 
the  ufe  of  their  weapons. 

But  his  Lordmip,  like  other  great  men,  is  not  eafily 
approached;  and  when  he  is,  not  always  fit  to  be 
feen.  You  catch  his  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  as  Butler's 
Hero  did  Ariflode's  FIRST  MATTER,  undreffedy  and 
without  a  rag  of  form ',  however  flaunting  and  flutter 
ing 
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ing  in-i  R  A  GMENTS.  To  fpeak  plainly,  his  Lordrhip's 
entire  neglect  of  method  betrays  him  intoendlefs  RE 
PETITIONS:  and  in  thefe,  whether  for  want  of  pre- 
ciiion  in  his  ideas,  propriety  in  his  terms,  or  art  in  his 
composition,  the  queftion  is  perpetually  changing  ; 
and  rarely  without  being  new- covered  by  an  equivo 
cal  expreflion.  If  you  add  to  this,  the  perpetual 
CONTRADICTIONS  into  which  he  falls,  either  by  de- 
fed  of  memory,  excefs  of  paffion,  or  diftrefs  of  argu 
ment,  you  will  allow  it  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  take 
him  fairly,  to  know  him  fully,  and  to  reprefent  him 
to  the  belt  advantage :  in  none  of  which  offices  would 
I  be  willingly  defective.  Indeed,  when  you  have 
done  this,  the  bufinefs  is  over ;  and  his  Lofdfhip's 
reafoning  generally  confutes  itfelf. 

When  I  reflect  upon  what  this  has  coft  me,  the 
reading  over  two  or  three  bulky  volumes  to  get  pof- 
feflion  of  a  fmgle  argument;  which  now  you  think 
you  hold,  and  then  again  you  lofe  ;  which  meets  you 
full  when  you  leaft  expect  it;  and  flips  away  from 
you  the  very  moment  it  promifes  to  do  mod  :  when, 
I  fay,  I  reflect  upon  all  this,  I  cannot  but  lament  the 
hard  luck  of  the  Englifo  CLERGY,  who,  tho1  appa 
rently  leaft  fit,  as  being  made  Parties ;  certainly  lead 
affected,  as  there  is  nothing  that  can  impofe  on  a 
Scholar,  and  a  great  deal  that  may  miflead  the  Peo 
ple,  are  likely  to  be  the  men  moft  engaged  with  his 
Lordrtiip  in  this  controverfy.  Time  was,  when  if  a 
Writer  had  a  difpofition  to  feek  objections  againii 
Religion,  tho'  he  found  them  hardly,  and  urged  them 
heavily,  yet  he  would  digeft  his  thoughts,  and  me 
thodize  his  reafoning.  The  Clergy  had  then  nothing 
to  do  but  to  anfwer  him,  if  they  found  themfelves 
i  able. 
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able.  But  fmce  this  flovenly  cuftom  (as  Lord  SHAFT? s- 
BURY  calls  it)  has  got  amongft  our  Free-thinkers,  of 
toting  tleir  pbyjtc  in  public,  of  throwing  about  their 
loofe  and  crude  indigeftions  under  the  name  of 
FRAGMENT  s,  things  which  in  their  very  name  imply 
not  fo  much  the  ivant,  as  the  exclujion  of  d\form>  the 
Advocate  of  Religion  has  had  a  fine  time  of  it :  he 
muft  work  them  into  confidence,  he  muft  mould 
them  into  mnpe,  before  he  can  fafely  lay  hold  of  them 
himfelf,  or  prefent  them  handfomely  to  the  Public. 
But  thefe  Gentlemen  have  provided  that  a  Clergyman 
ihould  never  be  idle.  All,  he  had  of  old  to  attend, 
was  the  faving  the  fouls  of  thofe  committed  to  his 
care.  He  mud  now  begin  his  work  a  great  deal 
higher  ;  he  muft  firft  convince  his  flock  that  they  have 
fouls  to  be  faved.  And  the  fpite  of  all  is,  that  at  the 
fame  time  his  kind  Mailers  have  doubled  his  tafk, 
they  appear  very  well  difpofed  to  lellen  his  wages. 

WE  have  obferved,  that  the  DENIAL  of  God's  mo 
ral  attributes  is  the  great  barrier  againft  Religion  in 
general :  but  it  is  more  cfpecially  ferviceable  in  his 
Lordmip's  idiofyncratic  terrors;  the  terrors  of  &  fu 
ture  State .  To  thefe  we  owe  his  famous  book  of 
FRAGMENTS,  compofed  occafionally,  and  taken  as 
an  extemporaneous  cordial,  each  ftronger  than  the 
other,  to  fupport  himfelf  under  his  frequent  parox- 
yfms.  For,  fet  the  moral  attributes  afide,  and  we  can 
neither  form  any  judgment  of  the  end  of  man,  nor  of 
-the  nature  of  God's  moral  government.  All  our 
knowledge  will  be  confined  to  our  prefent  ftate  and 
condition  [7].  It  is  by  thefe  Attributes,  we  learn, 

[7]    One   of  his  Lordfhip's  Corollaries   therefore  from   the 
Proportion  of  no  moral  attributes,   is   this,    "  Qur  Knowledge 

that 
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that  man  was  made  'foi*  baffinefi  \  and  that  God's 
difpenfation  to  us  here  is  but  part  of  our  moral  fyflem  : 
This  naturally  extends  our  views  to,  and  terminates 
our  knowledge  in,  Futurity. 

The  fate  of  all  Religion  therefore  being  included 
in  the  cueilion  of  God's  mcral  attributes,  1  hold  it  of 
much  importance  to  prove  againft  his  Lordfhip,  that 

MEN  MAY  ACQUIRE   ADEQUATE   IDEAS  OF   THEM  in 

the  fame  way,  and  with  equal  certainty,  in  which 
they  acquire  the  knowledge  of  God's  natural  attributes : 
And  the  knowledge  of  tbefe,  his  Lordfiiip  deduces 
from  its  orginal  in  the  following  words. 

"  All  our  knowledge  of  God  (fays  he)  is  derived 
*'  from  his  works.    Every  part  of  the  immenfe  Uni- 
•"  verfe,  and  the 'order  and  harmony  of  the  Whole, 
<f  are  not  only  conformable  to  our  ideas  or  notions 
"  of  WISDOM  and  POWER,  but  thefe  ideas  and  no- 
'*  tions  were  imprefled  originally  and  principally  by 
"  them,  on  every  attentive  mind  ;  and  men  were  led 
*'  to  conclude,  with  the  utmoir  certainty,  that  a  Being 
"  of  infinite  vuifdom  and  power  made,  preferved,  and 
"  governed  the  fyilem.     As  far  as  we  can  difcover, 
*'  we  difcern  thefe  in  all  his  works ;   and  where  we 
"  cannot  difcern  them,  it  is  manifeftly  due  to  our 
"  imperfection,     not   to   his.       This  now    is    real 
41  knowledge,   or  there  is   no  fuch  thing  as  know- 
"  ledge.     We  acquire  it  immediately  in  the  objeds 
"  themfelves,  in  God,  and  in  Nature,  the  work  of 
God.     We  know  what  ivifdom  and  power  are  :  we 
know  both  intuitively,  and  by  the  help  of  our 
**  fenfes,  that  fuch  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  fuch 

ff  concerning  God  goes  no  further  than  for  the  neceflary  ufe 
h<«  of  human  life,"    Vol.  iv,  p.  486, 

E  "  they 
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"  they    appear  in   the  Work  :    and  therefore  we 
"  know  cemonflratively  that  fuch  they  are  in  the 
"  Worker  [8]." 

All  this  is  mighty  well :  and  on  thefe  very  grounds 
I  undertake  to  prove  that  men  may  get  as  clear  and 
precife  ideas  of  God's.GooDNjEss  and  JUSTICE. 

But,  to  prevent,  or,  indeed,  now  things  are  gone 
thus  far,  rather  to  redrefi  all  ambiguity  in  the  terms, 
and  equivocation  in  the  ufe  of  them  ;  it  will  be  pro 
per  to  explain  what  true  PHILOSOPHY  means  by 
GOD'S  WORKS,  whether  p hyjical  or  moral. 

Now,  it  means,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  that.co.N- 
ST.IT.UTION  OF  THINGS  which  God  Jiath  eftablifhed, 
and  directed  to  a  plain  and  obvious  end  :  no  regard 
being  had  to  thofe  impediments  or  obftru&ions  in  it's 
courfe,  which  the  Author  of  nature  hath  permitted  to 
arife  from  any  part  of  the  material,  or  intellectual 
Creation. 

Thus,  when  we  confider  his  phyjtcal  works,  in  order 
to  make  our  eftimate  of  his  wifdcm  and  power,  we 
conceive  them  as  they  are  in  themfclves ;  and  in  the 
perfection  of  their  conflitution  ;  thp'  the  greater  por 
tions  of  the //&jyW  fyftem  may,  from  the  intraftahi- 
lity  of  Matter,  be  fubject  to  fome  inccnfderalle  irre 
gularities  ;  which,  as  the  true  PHILOSOPHER  [9]  ob- 
ferves,  ix'iU  be  apt  to  increafe  till  this  SyJIem  wants  a 
reformation:  and  tho1  the  fmaller  Portions,  fuch  as  the 
bodies  of  animals,  may,  from  various  accidents  in 
their  conception  and  birth,  often  want  that  convenient 
formation  and  adaption  of  their  parts,  from  the  won- 

[S]  Vel,  v.  p.  524,  [9]  Newton. 

derful 
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tierful  contrivance  of  which,  in  the  various  bodies  of 
animals  in  general,  arifes  fo  illuflrious  an  evidence  of 
the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Workman. 

Surely,  then,  common  fenfe  and  all  equitable  mea- 
fure  require  us  to  eftimate  God's  moral  Works  upon 
the  fame  fiandard  :  to  confider  what  the  moral  confti- 
tution  is  in  itfelf :  and  (when  the  queflion  is  of  God's 
goodnefs  and  jujlice)  to  .keep  that  view  dilKncl :  and 
not  fufFer  it  to  foe  diilurbed  or  broken  by  any  inter 
ruptions  cccafioned  by  the  perverfs  influence  either 
of  the  paflion  or  aftion  of  material  or. immaterial  Be 
ings.  For,  here,  Both  concur  to  violate  the  Confli- 
tution  :  In  the  natural  fyftem,  man's  Free-will  has  no 
place  :  in  the  moral,  the  abufe  of  Free-will  occafione 
the  greatefl  of  it's  diforders.  r  u,/°-" 

In  profecuting  this  queftion,  therefore,  As,  in  order  tffftL 
to  acquire  and  confirm  our  ideas  of  God's  wifdom  and 
fewer,  we  confider  the  natural  fyftem  fo  far  forth  only  /-*  >y 
as  it's  order  and  harmony  is.fupported  by  the. general* 
Laws  of  matter  and  motion  :  fo,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  confirm  our  ideas  of  his  goodnefs  and  jujlice,  we    *'  -  - 
fhould  regard  the  moral  fyjlem  fo  far  forth  only  as  it's 
order  and  harmony  is  fupported  by. that  GENERAL 
XAW,  which  annexes  bappinefs  to  <virtue,  and  to  <vicet 


Thus  much,  and  only  thus  much,  is  -Gods  work, 
in  either  fyilem  :  and  it  is  from  God's  work  we  are  to 
demonftrate  his  Attributes.  The  reft,  (where  difor 
ders  real  or  apparent  obtrude  themfelves  to  obibucl 
.o.ur  views  in  thefe  difcoveries)  proceeds  from  Matte* 
and  the  human  Mind.  ^  ' 

And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  conclufion 

we  draw  from  hence,  in  fupport  of  our  adequate  ideas 

£2  of 
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of  God's  moral  attributes,  has  the  greater  ftrength 
upon  his  Lordfhip's  own  principles  ;  who  holds,  that 
this  ConfHtution  arifes  folely  from  the  WILL  of  God  : 
For  then  we  are  fure  that  the  WILL,  which  annexes 
happinefs  to  virtue,  and  mifery  to  vice,  muft  arife 
from  God's  moral  rather  than  from  his 


Having  premifed  thus  much;  no  more,  indeed,  than 

neceflary  to  obviate  one  continued  SOPHISM,  that  runs 

/  thro1  all  his  Loi'dfhip's  reafonings,  againft  the  moral 

,'  attributes  (where,  the  courfe  and  operation  of  that 

;    *»c.*Yz/Conflitution,  as  it  appears  u^der  the  difturbances 

ftccafioned  by  man's  free-  wiJ/,  As  perpetually  put  for 

the  Constitution  itfelf)  I  now  proceed  to  mew,  from 

GOD'S  WORKS,  that  we  have  as  precife  ideas  of  his 

GOODNESS  and  JUSTICE  as  of  his  power  and  wifd&m. 

His  Lordihip  obferves,  that  from  every  part  of  the 
tmmenfe  uni-verfe,  and  from  the  harmony  of  the  *wholft 
men  are  led  to  conclude,  <witb  the  utmtjl  certainty^  that  a 
Being  of  infinite  '^wifdom  and  ponuer  made,  preferred,  and 
gotve-t'tied  the  fyjlem.  This,  he  obferves  in  favour  of 
the  natural  attributes.  And  what  mould  hinder  men 
from  making  the  fame  obfervation  in  favour  of  the 
moral,  viz.  That  the  happinefs  and  mifery,  by  the  ve 
ry  cOnftitution  of  nature,  attendant  on  Virtue  and  on. 
Vice,  lead  men  to  conclude,  with  equal  certainty, 
that  a  Being  of  infinite  goodnefs  andjuf/ice  made,  pre- 
ferves,  and  governs  the  fyftem  ? 

The  exiftence  of  this  moral  Confutation  his  Lordfhip 
acknowledges.  Let  us  confider  it,  therefore,  both  as 
it  refpefts  BODIES  of  men,  and  INDIVIDUALS. 

That  Communities  are  always  happy  or  miferable  in 

proportion  as  their  Manners  are  virtuous  or  vicious, 

"to  his 
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his  Lordihip  himfelf  is  the  readieft  to  demonftrata. 
Jf  fuch  a  Conflitution  of  things  does  not  befpeak  the 
Author  of  it  good  and  ju/?,  how  is  it  pofTible  to  conclude 
any  thing  of  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  his 
Works  ?  His  Lordlhip  thinks,  that  from  the  marks  of 
wifdom  and  power  in  t\\Qp!yfica!jyfiem  we  learn  with  the 

"utmoft  certainty  that  God  is  wife  ami  powerful-,  and  he 
fays,  that  we  acquire  this  knowledge  immediately,  as  it 
were,  by  our  fenfes.  Are  there  not  the  felf-fame 
marks  of  goodnefs  and  juflice  in  this  part  at  lead  of 
the  moral j'yjlem  that  refpefts  Communities  ?  And  do 
not  we  come  to  know  as  immediately  by  our  fenfes, 
and  as  certainly  by  our  reafon,  that  God  is  'good  and 

jufi? 

If  we  confider  the  moral  Conftitution,  as  it  refpecls 
Particulars,  we  fee  virtue  and  vice  have  the  fame  in 
fluence  on  our  happinefs  and  mifery.  Here,  indeed, 
we  find  more  interruptions  in  the  means  to  the  end 
than  in  the  other  part.  Our  material  and  our  intel 
lectual  Natures  have  here  more  power  to  diforder  the 
harmony  of  the  Syftem.  In  Communities,  it  can  rarely 
be  difturbed,  but  by  a  Pefrilence,  or  that  other  moral 
Plague,  a  Hero  or  a  Conqueror  :  Amongft  Particulars, 
indeed,  phyfical  evil  and  the  abufe  of  free-will  ope 
rate  more  ftrongly.  But  when  once  the  demonftra- 
tionof  the  moral  attributes  is  clearly  made  from  that 
part  of  the  Conftitution  which  regards  Communities, 
it  can  never  be  fnaken  by  the  diforders  in  that,  which 
regards  Particulars,  The  eftablifncd  truth  is  now  a 
Principle  for  further  difcoveries ;  and  all  we  can  fairly 
deduce  from  thefe  diforders  is  the  CERTAINTY  of  a 

v  future  State.     But  this  by  the  way, 

E  3  What 
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What  I  infift  upon  at  prefer.t  is,  that,  to  decide- 
the  queflion  concerning  God's  Attributes,  we  are  to 
confider  the  Confutation  of  things,  as  it  is  in  itfelf, 
limply.  This  is,  properly,  Gcd's  work.  The  diforders- 
in  it,  occafioned  by  the  abufe  of  marisfree-iuz//,  is 
not  his  work,  but  mans.  This,  his  Lordfhip  too,  up 
on  another  occafion,  namely,  when  he  combats  the- 
argument  of  a  fit -tare  fate,  from  an  unequal  Provi 
dence,  is  perpetually  repeating.  So.  that  thefe  dif- 
orders  muft,  even  on  his  Lordfhip's  own  principles,  be 
excluded  from  the  account,  when  we  eilimate  God's 
Nature  and  Attributes  from  his  Worki. 

s<  But  we  fee  not  thofe  diforders  in  the  natural- 
world,  which  we  both  fee  and  feel  in  the  moral" 
This, would  be  fome  objection  did  God  in  the  moral, 
as  in  the#<3/«ra/fyfiem,  direct  immediately,  or  conftitute 
things  mechanically ;  or  had  Free-will  the  fame  influ 
ence  on  the  natural  as  on  the  moral  fyftem. — Did  God 
direct  in  both  Conftitutions,  immediately  or  mechanically;. 
or  did  he  direct  immediately  and  mechanically  in  nei 
ther,  and  that  yet  the  moral  remained  more  fubject  todif- 
order  than  the  natural,  it  might  indeed  follow  that  we. 
had  not  fo  clear  ideas  of  God's  goodnefs  and  jujlice  as  of 
his  twifdom  and  power:  But  fmce  he  has  thought  fit  to 
leave  man,  FJRE  E  ;  and  has  been  pleafed  to  fuffer  the  ab- 
ufe  of  free-will  to  affect  the  moral  fyftem,  and  not  the 
natural-,  as  this,  I  fay,  is  the  cafe,  the  fuperiour  irregula 
rities  n  the  one  do  not  take  off  from  the  equal  clearnefs 
of  the  demonftration,  which  re  fults  from  the  natureof 
tootb  Conftitutions.  "  This  difference  (to  fpeak  in 
91  the  words  of  a  late  writer)  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to 
"  a  contrary  conduct  in  the  Governor  of  the  two 
M  Syftems,  but  to  the  contrary  natures  of  the  Sub- 
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""  je&s.  Paffive  matter  being  totally  inert,  it's  re- 
"  finance  to  the  Laws  imprefTed  upon  it,  muft  be 
"'  extremely  weak  :  and  confequently  the  diforders 
"  arifmg  from  that  refinance  proportionably  flow  and 
'*'  unheeded:  while  that  aftrve  felf-moving  principle, 
•*'*  the  Mind,  flies  out  at  once  from  the  centre  of  its' 
"  dire&ion,  and  can  every  moment  deflect  from  the 
"  line  of  truth  and  reafon.  Hence  moral  diforders 
"  began  early,  became  exceflive,  and  have  continu- 
"  ed,  through  all  ages,  to  diflurb  the  harmony  of 
"  the  Syftem  [to].11 

What  is  here  faid  will, -I  fuppofe,  be  fufficient  to ' 
confute  the  following  affertions ;  and  to  detect  the' 
miflake  on  which  they  arife. 

"  Every  thing  (fays  his  Lordihip)  {hews  the  wif- 
*'  dom  and  power  of  God  conformably  to  our  ideas 
"  of  wifdom  and  power  in  the  pbyfical  world  and  in 
"  the  moral.  But  every  thing  does  not  Jbe^w  in  like 
"  manner  the  juilice  and  goodnefs  conformably  to  our 
"'  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  in  either,  tfhe  pky/ical  attri- 
"  butes  are  in  their  nature  more  glaring  and  lefe  equi-: 
**  iwcal  [i  i]." 

And  again,  "  There  is  no  fufficient  foundation  in  the- 
"  phenomena  of  nature  to  conned  the  moral  attri- 
"  butes  with  the  phyfical  attributes  of  God.  Nayt' 
tf  the  phenomena  are  in  je<veral  cafes  repugnant  [12]." 

But  fmce  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  talk  of  the  want  of  a 
foundation,  •  and  even  a  repugnancy ;  Before  I  proceed 
with  the  main  branch  of  my  reafoning,  I  will  juft 
urge  one  fingle  argument  for  the  reality  and  full  evi- 


[jo]  The  principles  of  natural  and   revealed  Re  light!  t    in  a. 

course  of  Sermons  at  Lincoln* 's- Inn.  Vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Vol.  v.  p,  524.  [iz]  Vol.  v.  p.  316. 
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dence  of  the  moral  attributes:  and  it  fhall  be  taken 

from  himfelf,  and  fhall  conclude  on  his  own  principles. 

He  tells  us,  that  fuch  as  he,  "  who  apply  them- 
"  felves  .to  ihefrfl  Pbilcfophy,  apply  themfelves  to  the 
"  nobleft  objects  that  can  demand  the  attention  of 
"  the  mind  -—To  the  figniikation  of  GOD'S  WILL, 
"  concerning  the  duties  we  owe  £o  him,  and  to  one 
<c  another  [13]." 

And  again,  "  It  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh  our  moral 
"  obligations  .that  we  confider  them  relatively  to 
"  our  own  fyftem.  From  thence  they  arife  :  and  fines 
«'•  they  arife  from  thence,  it  muft  be  the  WILL  of  that 
"•  Being  who  made  the  fyftem,  that  we  fhoald-ob- 
"  ferve  and  pracTife  them  [14]." 

Let  me  afk  then,  How  it  is  that  we  collect  this 
WILL  from  the  objects  which  his  Lordfliip  allows  us 
to  contemplate,  namely,  his  WORKS  in  this  Jyfem  ? 
He  will  fay  from  certain  qualities  in  thofe  objects.  — 
What  are  thofe  qualities  ?  He  will  reply,  ti&ftnejjei 
of  means  to  ends.  —  Who  was  the  Author  of  thefe 
ftneffes  ?  He  hath  told  us,  the  Cod  of  nature  —  It  was 
God's  will  then,  that  we  mould  ufe  ti&  means,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  ends.  Now,  in  the  moral  Syftem,  the 
means  are  virtuous  practice  ;  the  end,  happinefs.  Vir 
tue  therefore  muft  needs  be  pleafing  to  Jiim  ;  and 
Vice,  as  it's  contrary,  difpleafmg.  Well,  but  then,  as 
to  this  kke&b&fRjlite\  it  muft  be  eitlier  capricious,  or  it 
jnuft  be  regulated  on  the  nature  of  things.  Wifdom,  which 
hisLordfnip  condefcends  to  give  his  Maker,  will  not  al 
low  us  to  fuppofe  it  capricious.  It  is  regulated  therefore 
on  the  nature  of  things.  But  if  the  nature  of  things  ber 
as  his  Lordmip  holds  it  is,  the  conftitution  of  God, 
and  dependent  on  bis  iu///,.  then  he  who  is  pleafed  with, 

[i3[  Vol.  v.  p.  447.  [14]  Vol.  v.  p.  452. 
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virtus,  and  difpleafed  with  vice,  muft  needs  be  him- 
fe\$  good  and  y'#/?. 

To' proceed  now  with  the  principal  branch  of  our 
reafoning.  His  Lordfhip  goes  on  thus.  But  men  not 
only  might  collefl  GofTs  natural  attributes  from  the  phyji- 
cal  fyftem,  but  in  effett  they  did:  and  all  men ,  at  all 

.  times,  had  thefe  notions  fo  Jlrongly  impreffed  on  them,  that 
they  'were  led  to  conclude  with  the  utmojl  certainty  for  a 
Being  of  infnite  power  and  wifdom. 

I  defire  to  know  in  what  time  or  place  it  ever  hap 
pened,  before  his  Lordfhip  philofophifed  at  Batterfea, 
and  could  find  no  foundation,  in  the  phenomena  of  na 
ture,  to  connect  the  moral  with  the  phyjtcal  attributes  of 
God,  that  a  Man,  who  believed  God's  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  power,  did  not  with  equal  confidence  be 
lieve  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  juftice?  In  truth,  thefe 
two  fets  of  ideas,  the  phyjical  and  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  were  equally  extenfive,  they  were  equally 
fteddy,  and,  till  now,  they  were  always  infepar- 
able. 

He  fays,  that  as  far  as  we  can  difcover,  we  difcern 
infinite  wifdom  and  power  in  all  God's  works  :  and  where 
we  cannot  difcern  them,  it  is  manifeftlj  due  to  our  imper- 

f eel  ion,  not  to  his. 

What  his  Lordfhip  here  fays  will  deferve  to  be 
confidered.  A  comparifon  is  infmuated  between 
our  difcovery  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom  from  the 
phyjtcal  works  of  God  ;  and  our  difcovery  of  infinite 
goodnefs  and  juftice  from  his  moral  works  ;  in  which, 
the  advantage  is  given  to  the  former.  Now,  in  or 
der  to  come  to  a  juft  decifion  in  this  point  (omitting 
at  prefent  the  notice  of  his  general  Sophifm  which 

^operates  in  this  obfervation,  as  in  the  reft)  we  mull 
E  5  diilin- 
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diftinguifli  between  the  means  of  acquiring  the  know 
ledge  of  God's  Attributes,  and  that  knowledge  when 
acquired. 

As  to  the  firft,-  ( the  means  of  acquiring, )  there 
feems  to  be  fome  advantage  on  the  fide  of  God's 
PHYSICAL  works.  For,  .as  his  Lordfhip  rightly  ob- 
ferves,  where  we  cannot  difcern  wifdom  and  power  in 
the  ptyfical  works  it  is  due  to  our  imperfection,  not  to  bis : 
for  as  men  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  we  fee 
more  and  more  of  wifdom  and  power.  And  he  infi- 
nuates,  we  cannot  fay  the  fame  concerning  the  diffi 
culties  in  the  moral  fyflem.  It  is  true,  we  cannot. 
But  then  let  us  tell  him,  neither  can  we  fay  the  con 
trary.  The  reafon  is,  The  phyfical  fyftem  lies  open 
to  our  enquiries ;  .and  by  the  right  application  of  our 
fenfes  to  well  tried  experiments,  we  are  able  to  make 
confiderable  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature. 
It  is  not  fo  in  the  moral  fyftem  ;  all  we  know  here  are 
a  few  general  principles  concerning  its  Confutation  ; 
and  further  than  this,  human  wit  or  induftry  is  un^ 
able  to  penetrate,  Thefe  general  principles  are,  in 
deed,  amply  fufficient  to  deduce  and  eftablifh'the  mo 
ral  attributes  from  the  moral  fyjl  em  ;  but  not  fufficient 
to  remove  all  difficulties  that  arife  from  what  we  fee 
of  the  adual  adminiflration  of  that  fyflem.  So  that, 
tho'  we  cannot  fay,  that  as  we  advance  in  the  know 
ledge  of  the  moral  fyflem  we  foe  more  and  more  of  good- 
mfs  andjujlice  ;  So  neither  can  his  Lord/kip  fay  (tho' 
his  words  feem  to  infmuate  he  could)  that  as  we  ad 
vance,  we  fee  lefs  and  lefs.  Whereas  the  truth  is, 
beyond  thofe  general  principles,  we  cannot  advance 
at  all. 


But 
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But  then,  as  to  the  fecond  part  in  the  diftindlion, 
(the  knowledge  of  the  attributes,  when  acquired.)  I 
hold  the  advantage,  and  a  great  one  it  is,  lies  alto 
gether  on  the  fide  of  the  MORA  L.  And  this,  I  can 
not  better  explain  to  you  than  in  the  words  of  the 
writer,  quoted  juft  before  :  "  Tho1  the  idea  (fays 
"'  this  Divine)  of  God's  natural  attributes  be  as  clear 
"  in  the  abftraft,  as  that  of  his  moral,  yet  the  idea 
"  of  his  moral  attributes  is,  in  the  concrete,  more 
"  adequate  than  that  of  his  natural.  The  reafon 
"  feems  convincing.  The  moral  relation  in  which 
"  we  ft'and  to  God,  as  free  agents,  is  jufl  the  fame 
"  whether  man  exifts  alone,  or  whether  he  be  but  a 
*'  link  in  the  chain  of  innumerable  orders  of  intelli- 
"  gences  furrounding  the  whole  Creation.  Hence 
"  we  muft  needs  have  a  full  knowledge  of  our  duty 
"  to  him,  and  of  his  difpofition  towards  us  :  on 
"  which  knowledge  is  founded  the  exadlnefs  of  our 
"  conceptions  of  his  moral  attributes,  hisjuftice  and 
"  goodnefs.  But  the  natural  relation  in  which  we,  or 
"  any  of  God's  creatures,  ftand  towards  him,  as 
"  material  Beings,  is  not  the  fame  when  confidered 
"  fimply,  as  when  a  portion  of  a  dependent  and 
"  connected  whole.  Becaufe  whenever  fuch  a  whole 
"  exifts,  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  it  mud  firft 
"  of  all  be  confulted.  This  harmony  arifeth  from. 
"  the  mutual  fubferviency  and  union  of  its  parts. 
"  But  this  fubferviency  may  require  a  miniftra- 
"  tion  of  government,  with  regard  to  certain  por- 
"  tions  of  matter  thus  allied,  different  from  what 
;<  might  have  followed  had  thofe  portions  flood 
"  alone,  becaufe  that  precife  difpofition,  which  might 
"  be  fit  in  one  cafe  might  be  unfit  in  the  other. 
E  6  "  Hence 
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"  Hence  we,  who  know  there  is  a  Whole,  of  which 
"  oar  material  fyftem  is  a  Fart ;  and  yet  are  totally 
'  ignorant  both  of  it's  nature  and  extent,  can  have 
"  but  a  very  confufed  idea  of  that  phyfical  relation 
"  in  which  we  ftand  towards  God  :  fo  that  our  con- 
"  ceptions  of  his  natural  attributes,  his  power  and 
"  wifdom,  which  are  founded  on  that  idea,  muft  in 
"  the  concrete  be  proportionably  vague  and  inade- 
"  quate  [i  5]." 

But  you  will  afk,  perhaps,  whence  arifes  this  re 
ciprocal  advantage  which  the  moral  and  the  natural 
attributes  have  over  one  another,  in  the  means  of  ac 
quiring  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  precifion  of 
flat  knowledge  when  acquired?  I  will  tell  you  in  two 
words.  Of  our  c<wn  pJ:y fecal  fyftem^  we  know  many 
particulars,  (that  is,  we  difcover  much  of  the  means t 
but  nothing  of  the  end)  and  of  the  univerfal  phyfi 
cal  fyflem  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  On  ilid  other 
}iand,  we  know  but  few  particulars  of  our  own  moral 
fyftem,  (that  is,  we  difcover  only  the  end,  and  not 
the  means]  and  of  the  unwerfal  moral  fyilem  we  un- 
derftand  the  general  principles. 

His  Lordihip  proceeds.  This  now  [the  knowledge 
of  God's  natural  attributes]  is  real  knowledge;  or 
there  is  no  fuck  thing  as  knowledge,  We  acquire  it  imme 
diately  in  the  objects  tnemfebves,  IN  GOD,  and  in  nature 
the  work  of  God. 

What  his  Lordfliip  means  by,  in  God>  in  diftinclion 
from  the  work  of  God,  I  confefs  I  do  not  underhand : 
Perhaps  it  may  be  intended  to  infmuate,  in  honour 
of  the  natural  attributes,  that  they  may  be  even  proved 

[i^]  1"bc  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  in  a  course 
»f  Sermon*  at  Lincoln^  Ixn,  Vol.  i.  p.  58,  &  fe%. 

a  priori  ; 
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a  priori  ;  for  this  is  not  the  rlrft  time  by  many,  when- 
after  having  heartily  abufed  a  perfon  or  thing,  he  has 
been  reduced  to  fupport  himfelf  on  the  authority,  or 
the  reafoning  they  afford  him.  Or  perhaps,  it  was 
only  ufed  to  round  the  period,  and  fet  off  his  elo 
quence.  However,  I  agree  with  him,  that  this  is  real 
knowledge.  And  fo  too,  I  think,  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  moral  attributes,  fo  gained.  Why  truly,  fays 
his  Lordihip,  1  do  allow  jnfl  fo  much  goo dnefs  and  juftice 
in  God  as  we  fee  in  that  CONSTITUTION,  which  an 
nexes  happinefs  to  virtue  and  mijery  to  vice.  But  this, 
fays  he,  I  think,  had  letter  be  called  WISDOM.  I 
think  fo  too;  if  by  fo  much,  he  means  no  more  than 
what  concerns  God's  natural  government  :  and  that 
he  means  no  more  is  plain  from  his  making  the  na 
tural  confequence  of  vice  and  virtue  the  only  fanc- 
tion  of  the  moral  Law.  But  I  will  venture  to  go 
further,  and  fay,  that,  from  what  we  fee  in  this 
Conftitution,  we  may  colled  PERFECT  goodnefs  and 
juftice.  Matter  and  man's  Free-mill  diflurb  the  Sy- 
ftem  :  But  if  the  Conjlitution  be  the  effect  of  God's 
Will,  as  his  Lordfhip  holds  it  is  ;  and  the  mark  of 
his  Wifdom,  as  all  mankind  hold  with  him  ;  Does 
not  that  Wifdom  require  that  his  Will  mould  not  be 
defeated  ?  Would  it  not  be  defeated,  if  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  the  perverfity  of  his  Creatures  were 
not  remedied  and  fet  right?  And  is  not  A  REMEDY 
the  cleared  mark  of  PERFECT  goodnefs  and  juftice  ? 

Take  it  in  another  light.  Free-will  croffes  the 
Confutation,  which  God,  by  eftablifhing,  mews  he 
intended  mould  take  place.  This  prefent  difturbance 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  becaufe,  according 
to  my  Lord  and  his  Poet,  it  was  neceiTary  to  the 

fchemes 
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fchemes  of  divine  vvifdom,  that  there  fhould  be  fuch 
a- creature  as  MAN  : 

tf  For  in  the  fcale  of  reafoning  life,  'tis  plain 

<c  There  muft  be,  fomewhere,  fuch  a  rank  as  man." 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  diforder  will  be  hereafter 
reftified. 

Had  Man  indeed  been  made  unrieceffarily  ;  and  this 
Man  had 'broke  in  upon  God's  general  Syftem,  his 
Lordmip  might  have  had  fome  pretence  to  fay,  as  he 
does,  that  GOD  MEANT  THE  SYSTEM  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  FURTHER  PURSUED;  that  is,  that  the  fcheme 
vvhich  annexes  happinefs  to  virtue  and  rnifery  to 
vice,  mould  remain  in  it's  prefent  condition  of  an" 
incomplete  difpenfation,  to  all  eternity.  But  fmce 
Man  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  neceffary  part  of  a 
general  Syflem,  complete  in  all  it's  members,  it  is 
nonfenfe  to  talk  of  God's  •not  meaning  the  -particular 
Syjiem  fiould  I e  further  purfued,  when  that  further 
purfuit  is  only  to  bring  it  to  it's  natural  period  ;  fhort 
of  which,  it  would  remain  unfiniihed  nay,  un 
formed. 

He  goes  on.  We  know  what  WISDOM  and  POWER 
are.  We  kno<vu  loth  intuitively,  and  by  the  he!p  of  our 
fenfes,  that  fuch  as  ive  conceive  them  to  be,  fuch  they 
appear  in  the  WORK  ;  and  therefore  ive  knoiv  dcmonjlra- 
timely  that  fuch  they  are  in  the  WORKER. 

And  do  we  not  know  what  GOODNESS  and  JUSTICE 
are  ?  Do  we  not  intuitively,  and  by  the  help  of  our 
fenfes  know,  that  fuch  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  fuch 
they  appear  in  the  WORK,  namely,  in  that  covftitu- 
tion  of  things,  whichj  his  Lordfhip  tells  us,  annexes 
happinefs  to  virtue,  and  mifery  to  vice  ?  And  may 

we 
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we  not  demonjlratively  colleft  from  thence  that  fuch 
they  are  in  the  WORKER  ?  fmce  this  Constitution,  his 
Lordihip  tells  us  again,  is  the  effeft  of  God's  WILL. 
On  his  own  principles,  therefore,  applied  to  his  own 
flate  of  the  reafoning  a  pofleriori,  it  appears,  that  God 
is  of  infinite  goodnefs  and  juftice,  as  well  as  of  infinite 
ivifdom  and  power. 

But  to  give  AUTHORITY  to  his  partial  reafoning,  (the 
ufual  fupport  of  all  partialities,)  He.  in  one  place, 
puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  dnaxagoras.  "  Should  you 
(t  afk  Anaxagoras  (fays  he)  what  goodnefs  is,  or  juf- 
(e  tice  ?  He  might  bid  you,  perhaps,  turn  your  eyes 
"Inward,  firft";  then,  furvey  mankind  ;  obfervethe 
"  wants  of  individuals,  the  benefits  of  fociety,  and; 
"  from  thefe  particulars,  frame  the  general  notions 
" " of  goodnefs  and  juftice.  He  might  go  a  Hep  fur-' 
ts  ther:  and  add,  this  is  human  goodnefs  and  human 
"  juftice,  fuch  as  we  can  comprehend,  fuch  as  we 
"can  exercife,  and  fuch  as  the  fupreme  mind  has 
"  made  it  both  our  duty  and  intereft  to  exercife,  by 
"  the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem,  and  by  the 
<f  relations  which  arife  in  it :  from  ail  which  our  no- 
"  tions  of  goodnefs  and  juftice  refult,  and  are  com- 
"  pounded." 

We  know  then,  what  goodnefs  and  juftice  are,  as 
well  as  what  wijdom  and  power  are  ;  we  know  both  in 
tuitively  and  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes,  that  fuch  as  we 
conceive  them  to  be,  fuch  they  appear  in  the  work.  For 
he  bids  us  turn  our  eyes  inward:,  then  furvey  man 
kind  \  and  lailly,  obferve  how  reafon,  from  the  con- 
jlitution  of  human  nature,  confirms  our  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  that  which  we  gain  by  the  hefa  of 
sur  Jjsnfes,  B.ttt  what  does  all  this  fignify,  if  Anaxa- 
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goras  or  his  Lorclmip  be  in  an  humour  of  concluding 
againit   their  own  premises  ?    Hear   then   ho\v  the 

fpeech  ends. "   Of  divine  goodnefs  and  divine  juf- 

:*  tice  might  this  Philofopher  conclude,  JAM   UN 
ABLE  TO  FRAME   ANY    ADEQUATE    NOTIONS   [17]. 

What?  Unable  to  frame  thofe  notions  which  God, 
by  his  moral  Conftitution,  has  put  into  our  hands  ; 
and  by  the  declaration  of  his  WILL  has  taught  us 

to  apply? -This   old   Philof:-phert  I   fuppofe,   was 

not  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at,  like  his  drunken 
Church-HeLOTEs  [i8j;  yet  he  plays  the  fool  to 
admiration. — We  DO  KNOW,  fays  Anaxagoras,  what 
Goodnefs  and  Juflice  arc  :  we  know  both  intuitively, 
and  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes,  that  fuch  as  we  conceive 
them  to  be,  fuch  they  appear  in  the  WORK;  and  TH.ERE- 
FORE  we  DO  NOT  KNOW  that  fuch  they  are  in  the 

WORKER. 

Might  I  be  permitted  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  this  Re- 
negado  Sophift,  I  would  fay, — Your  brethren,  the 
antient  Philofophers,  reafoned  apofieriori  in  this  manr 
ner,  "  Can  you  think  there  is  wifdom  and  power  in 
you,  and  none  in  your  Maker  ?"— By  no  means. 
They  reafoned  well. — Let  me  alk  you  then,  is  there 
goodnefs  andjuftice  in  you,  and  none  in  your  Maker  ?" 
His  anfwer,  I  fuppofe,  would  be  the  fame.  But, 
prompted  by  his  Lordfhip,  into  whofe  fervice  he  is 
now  entered,  he  perhaps  might  add,  That,  from 
human  goodnefs  and  jujlice  we  cannot  come  to  the  NA 
TURE  of  the  divine.  What  hinders  us,  I  pray  you? 
Is  it  not  from  our  intuitive  conception  of  our  own  wif- 
dom  and  power  that  we  gain  an  adequate  idea  of 

[17]  Vol.  jv,  p.  116,  174  [xSJ  Vol.  v.  p.  446. 

God's  ? 
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God's?  Are  ixljdom  &nd  power  MORE  PERFECT,  as 
they  are  found  in  man,  than  gocdnefs  and  juftice  ?  If 
therefore  the  IMPERFECTION  of  thefe  attributes  in 
Man  hinder  our  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  thofe 
in  God,  we  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  his  wz/- 
dom  and  power  :  If  the  IMPERFECTION  does  not  hin 
der,  then  we  may  have  an  adequate  idea  of  his  good- 


But,  the  inference  to  God's  fower  and  wifdom,  his 
Lordfnip  fays,  is  fupported  by  what  men  fee  of  the 
effecls  of  them,  in  his  Works  ;  the  order  and  harmo 
ny  of  the  phyfical  Syflem.  Do  we  not  fee  likewife 
the  efte&s  of  God's  goodnefs  and  jufiice,  in  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  moral,  in  the  happinefs  that  na 
turally  attends  virtue  and  the  mifery  confequent  on 
vice  ?  And  is  not  the  moral  Syflem  as  much  Gc<fs 
Work,  as  the  phyjical  ? 

Thus,  Sir,  you  fee,  that  by  the  'very  reafoning,  his 
Lordfhip  EMPLOYS  to  prove  the  natural  attributes^ 
and  by  the  ^very  metlod\\z  PR  ESCRIBES  to  us  for  prov 
ing  the  moral,  we  have  demonilrated  tkefe  with  a  pre- 
cifion  and  a  certainty,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  other. 
His  Lordmip  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  event  ; 
and  therefore  when  he  had  fet  us  at  defiance,  he  tried 
to  put  the  change  upon  us,  under  pretence  of  remind 
ing  us,  that  the  moral  attributes  mould  be  examined 
by,  or  applied  to,  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  'i  HE 

WORLD     AND    THE    STATE    OF  MANKIND   IN    IT  [l  8]- 

I  had  full  as  much  reafon  to  be  aware  of  his  Lord 
fhip.  And  therefore,  in  dating  the  queiiion,  at  my 
entrance  on  the  fubjeft,  I  obviated  this  miferable  So- 
phifm.  I  call  it  by  no  better  name,  becaufe  it  is 
not  the  conjlitution  of  the  world  or  the  fate  of  mankind 
[18]  Vol.  v.  p.  331. 

in 
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i*l    it,    but  the  CONSTITUTION    OF     THE     MORAL    SV^ 

STEM, -or  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  as  they  ef- 
fentially  operate  to  produce  happinefs  and  mifery,  by 
which  God's  moral  attributes  are  to  be  tried  and  af- 
certained.  But  this,  which  is  a  ileddy,  uniform  view, 
he  would  have  us  turn  from ;  to  contemplate  that 
obfcure,  difturbed,  and-  fhifting  Scene,  the  aclual 
ftate  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  mifery  and  happinefs,: 
amongil  men.  That  is,  he  would  have  us  conclude 
concerning  God's  nature,  not  from  his  VOLUNTARY 
CONSTITUTION  of  things,  but  from  the  BREACHES  in 
that  conftitution  made  by  the  abufe  of  man's  free 
will  :  which  yet,  (when  he  is  arguing  for  an  equal 
providence]  he  again  and  again  confefTes  ought  not  to 
be  charged  upon  God  ;  and  declaims  violently  againft 
the  folly  of  thofe  who  impute  the  effecls  of  that  abufe" 
to  him.  Tho'  here,  (in  his  various  attempts  to  blo(v 
Out  the  idea  of  God's  moral  attributes )  he  be  full  of  the 
diforders  of  the  moral  Syftem  confidered  as  part  of 
God's  defign. 

But  fmce  I  have  mentioned  his  arguments  for  art 
equal  providence,  I  mould  be  unjuft  to  You,  who  ex- 
peel:  a  fair  *v ze--w  of  his  Lordfliip's  Philofophy  fromr 
me,  if  I  concealed  another  of  his  contradi&ions. — • 
He  had  both  Man's /8/drt  State  and  God's  moral  attri 
butes  to  throw  out  of  the  religious  world  ;  or,  to' 
fpeak  more  properly,  he  had  RELIGION  to  overturn, 
by  taking  away  it's  very  ESSENCE  :  and  as  the  irre 
gularities  in  the  prefent  adminiftration  of  Providence 
Hood  in  the  way  of  his  firft  attempt ;  and  the  confift- 
ency  of  the  moral  Syftem,  in  the  way  of  the  other; 
when  he  argues  againft  a  future  State,  You  would 
think  there  were  no  irregularities ;  and  when  he  ar 
gues  » 
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gues  againft  the  moral  attributes,  You  would  thinfc 
there  was  no  confijhncy, 

We  now  come  to  his  Lord/hip's  particular  objec 
tions  againft  the  moral  attributes.  One  of  them  is 
that  they  are  BOUNDED. 

"  They  [the  Divine^]  go  further.  As  God  is 
"  perfedl  and  man  very  imperfed,  they  talk  of  his' 
"  infinite  goo dnefs  andjuftice,  as  of  his  infinite  wifdonv 
"  and  power  ;  tho'  the  latter  may  preferve  their  nature' 
"  without  any  conceivable  bounds  and  the  former 
"  muft  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are,  unle(s  we  conceive 
"  them  BOUNDED.  Their  nature  implies  neceflarily 
<(  a  limitation  in  the  exercife  of  them.  Thus  then 
"  the  moral  attributes,  according  to  this  Theology, 
"  requires  infinitely  more  of  God  to  man  than  men 
"  are  able,  or  would  be  obliged  if  they  were  able, 
"  to  exercife  to  one  another  :  greater  profufion  in 
"  beftawing  benefits  and  rewards,  greater  vigour  in- 
*'  puniming  offences  [19]." 

You  have  here  his  LordfhipVown  words  ;  and  no- 
thing  lefs  could  induce  any  one  to  think  fo  difadvan- 
tageoufly  of  this  Righter  of  wrongs  and  Redrefler  of 
grievances,  as  they  necefTarily  imply.  Let  us  confi- 
der  the  premij/es  and  examine  the  inferences  both  im 
plied  and  exprcjfid. 

He  fays,  i.  That  the  moral  attributes  are  bounded ; 
2.  That  the  natural  are  not  bounded.  Let  us  fee  to  whaC 
the  firft  proposition  amounts  ;  and  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  feco  <d. 

i .  The  moral  attributes  are  confidered  by  us  as  re-  - 
lative  to  intelligent  creatures :  The  natural  are  not 

[19]  Vol.  v.  p.  528, 
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fo  confidered.  Thus  the  goodnefs  and  juftice,  wlier* 
relative  to  man,  are  greatly  bounded ;  a  certain  low 
degree  of  reward  fufftces  for  his  good;  a  certain 
low  degree  of  puniftiment  for  his  evil  actions  Let 
God's  goodnefs  and  juftice  refpedl  a  higher  rank  of 
intelligent  Beings,  and  they  will  be  then  left  bounded-, 
for  greater  rewards  and  puniihments  will  be  requir 
ed  :  and  fo  on,  to  the  higher!  rank  of  intelligent 
creatures.  Yet  as  the  higheft  is  at  infinite  dif- 
tance  from  the  Creator,  the  exercife  of  the  moral 
attribute?,  as  they  bear  relation  to  his  intelligent 
creature?,  muft  be  dill  bounded. 

2.  His  fecond  proportion  is,  that  the  natural  attri 
butes  are  not  bounded.  It  is  true,  thefe  cannot  be  con 
fidered  as  relative  to  God's  intelligent  creatures ;  yet 
fince,  in  their  exercife,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  re 
lative  to  his  Creation  at  large  ;  and  fince  Creation, 
however  immenfe,  is  not  infinite,  the  natural  attri 
butes  fo  confidered  are  not  infinite  :  but  if  not  infi 
nite,  they  are  bvunded.  There  is  no  difference  there 
fore,  in  the  exertije  of  God's  attributes,  between  the 
moral  and  the  natural,  fave  only  in  the  degree. 

But  if  we  confider  God's  moral  and  natural  attri 
butes  more  abftracledly,  not  as  they  are  in  the  exer- 
cife,  and  relative  to  intelligent  Beings,  and  to  actual 
Creation,  but  as  they  are  in  his  nature,  then  they 
are  both  unbounded.  Thus  we  fee  his  Lordmip's  not 
able  diflinclion  is  both  imaginary  and  ufelefs. 

However,  let  us  give  him  all  he  afks ;  and  then 
fee  what  he  will  be  able  to  Infer  from  it. 

i.  His  firft  inference  feems  to  be  this  :  As  the  moral 
attributes  are  bounded,  and  not  infinite  like  the  natu 
ral,  our  idea  of  them  muft- be  obfcure  and  inadequate. 

What! 
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What !  becaufe  they  are  better  adapted,  as  things 
bounded  certainly  are  than  things  infinite,  to  human 
contemplation  ?  Our  idea  of  fuch  of  God's  attributes 
as  bear  relation  to  a  Being,  whofe  nature  and  proper 
ties  we  know,  namely  MAN,  muft  needs  be  more 
adequate  and  better  defined  than  the  idea  of  fuch  at 
tributes  as  bear  relation  to  Beings,  whofe  nature  and 
properties  we  know  not,  namely  the  UNIVERSE. 

2.  His  other  inference,  is  cxpreffed  in  thefe  words : 
Thus  then  the  moral  attributes ,  according  to  this 
theology,  requires  infinitely  more  of  God  to  man  than 
men  are  able,  or  would  be  obliged  if  they  were  ablet 
to  exerafe  to  one  another.  To  fay,  the  moral  at 
tributes,  according  to  Chriftian  Theology,  or,  as 
he  is  pleafed  to  call  it,  artificial  theology,  re 
quires  INFINITELY  more,  is  a  wretched  calumny. 
To  fay,  it  requires  more,  is  true.  And  for  this  plain 
reafon  :  the  relation  between  Creator  and  Creature  is 
very  different  from  that,  between  Fellow- creatures  ; 
therefore  thegoodnefs  is  more  abundant:  The  relation 
between  Lord  and  Servant  is  very  different  from  that 
between  Fellow-fervants ;  therefore  the  jujlice  is  more 
fevere.  And  if  it  would  not  be  deemed  too  IMPU 
DENT  to  refer  his  Lordlhip  to  Scripture,  for  inftruc- 
tion  (efpecially  in  a  matter  where  the  abufe  of  Scrip 
ture  was  chiefly  intended)  he  might  there  have  found 
a  Parable  which  would  have  fet  him  right :  and  has 
.always  kept  artificial  theology,  whatever  he  might 
think,  from  going  wrong.  But  infinite,  when  ap 
plied  to  the  exercife  of  a  moral  attribute  in  reference 
to  man,  is  his  Lordmip's  nonfenfe,  with  due  reve 
rence  be  it  fpoken,  not  the  nonfenfe  of  artificial  Di 
vines.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  the  rule,  tnfir- 
4  miorcm 
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aniorem  <vel  deteriorcm  partem  fequitur  confequentia,  held 
as  well  in  Morals  as  in  Logk.  Tho'  God  be  infinite, 
jnan  is  finite  ;  and  therefore,  with  refpeclto  him,  the 
jexertion  of  a  moral  attribute  is  finite,  not  infinite. 
His  Lordmip  himfelf  faw  forr.ething  of  this,  as  ap- 
peara  by  his  own  words.  The  nature  of  the  moral  at- 
tributes  implies  necejjarily  a  limitation  in  the  ufe  cf  them. 
And  why  would  he  fuppofe  Divines  could  not  fee  as 
far  into  this  matter  as  himfelf  ? 

JBut  if  there  be  an  error  in  artificial  Theology  he  is  as 
fure,  at  .one  time  or  other,  to  efpoufe  it ;  as  he  is,  at 
all  times  ready  to  calumniate  the  Divine  who  holds 
it.  Men,  in  their  ill  advifed  zeal  to  defend  the 
Scripture-doctrine  of  the  Son's  divinity,  were  not  al 
ways  fufficiently  careful  in  felecling  their  arguments. 
Amongfb  fuch  as  had  perhaps  been  better  let  alone, 
they  employed  this ;  That  as  man's  offence  was  againft 
.an  infinite  Being,  it  required  an  infinite  fatisfadion,; 
.which  none  but  fuch  a  Being  could  give.  Now  his 
Lordfnip,  we  fee,efpoufes  this  very  principle, to  difcre- 
dit  God's  moral  attributes,  and  the  artificial  Theology  of 
Jefus  Chrift  j  which  fpeak-s,  indeed,  of  infinite  re 
wards  ;  but  not  as  matter  of  due,  but  of  grace. 

As  the  being  bounded  is  one  of  his  Lordmip's  objec 
tions  againft  the  moral  attributes,  fo  the  being  merely 
HUMAN,  is  another. 

"  After  Dr.  CLARKE  (fays  he)  has  repeated  over 
"  and  over  that  all  the  moral  attributes  are  the  fame 
if  in  God  as  in  our  ideas  ;  and  that  he  who  denies 
"  ,them  to  be  fo  may  as  well  deny  the  divine/v^/fr#/ 
"  attributes,  the  Doclor  infifts  only  on  two  of  the 
"  .former,  on  thofe  of  juftice  and  goodnefs.  He  was 
*'  .much  in  the  right  to  contract  the  generality  of  his 

"  a/Ter- 
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*'  afTertion.  The  abfurdity  of  afcribing  TEMPE- 
*'  RANGE,  for  inihnce,  or  FORTITUDE,  to  Goct, 
"  would  have  been  too  grof ,  and  too  vifible  even  to 

'"  eyes  that  prejudice  had  blinded  the  moil.  But 
"  that,  of  afcribing  juflice  and  goodncfs  to  him,  ac- 

•  -"  cording  to  our  notions  of  them,  .might  be  better 

•"  covered,  and  was  enough   for   his  purpofe,  the/ 

••"    NOT    LESS    REALLY    ABSURD    [zoV' 

Which  mall  we  moft  admire  :  His  Knowledge  or 
his  Ingenuity  ?  Or  fhall  we  follow  the  advife  of  his 
.Motto,  and  Wonder  at  nothing  [i]. 

When  men  contemplate  what  they  call  moral  vir 
tue,  or  the  attributes  of  Humanity,  they  divide  them, 
.into    two  clafles,  perfectly  diftincl  from,  one  another. 
In  the  firft  are  comprized,  thofe  which  belong  to  man 
under  the  idea  pf  a  free  intelligent  Being,  fuch  as 
wodnefs   and  jujlice  :    in  the  fecond,  thofe  which  be 
long  to  him  under  the  idea  of  a  creature  of  his  own 
imperfect  fpecies,   fuch  as  temperance   and  fortitude. 
The  firft  belong  to  all  free  intelligent  Beings  ;  the 
.latter,  only  to  fuch  a  Being  as  man  :  'Thofe  arife  out 
of  the  nature  of  free  intelligence,  and  fo  are  com- 
,mon  to  all :  Thefe,  from  the  imperfections  of  a  very 
inferior  creature,  and  fo  are  peculiar  to  Humanity ; 
for  we  eafily  conceive  a  higher  Order  of  free  in- 
.telligences,  in  which  the  moral  virtues  of  the  fecond 
clafs  have  no  place.     They  are  fuperior  to  the  im- 
.preflions  of  fear,  and  fo  have  no  occafion  to  exert 
fortitude :  They  are  removed  from  the  temptation  of 
excefs,   and    fo   have  no  room  for  the  exercife  of 
.temperance.    Now  when  CLARKE,  or  any  other  Di- 

[zo]  Vol.  v,  p.  311.  [i]  Niladmir.Ari. 

vine, 
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vine,  had  faid,  that  the  -moral  attributes  are  the  fame 
in  God  as  in  our  ideas,  What  attribuies  could  they  pof- 
fibly  mean  but  thofe  of  the  firjl  clafs  ;  thofe  which 
belong  to  Beings  under  the  idea  of  free  intelligences  ? 
STUPID  as  his  Lordihip  is  pleafed  to  make  Divines, 
they  could  never  blunder  at  fuch  a  rate  as  to  conceive, 
that  thofe  virtues  or  moral  attribu'es,  which  proceed 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  Creature,  might  belong 
in  any  manner  to  the  Creator,  whom  they  fuppofed 
to  be  all  perfect.  They  held,  with  his  Lordihip,  and 
they  will  hold  without  him,  that  the  great  God  is  in- 
fnitely  wife  and  powerful.  Were  they  then  in  any 
danger  to  give  him  temperance,  which  implied  his  be 
ing  obnoxious  to/e//y;  or  fortitude,  which  argued  />/*- 
puifance  ?  Infinite  wifdom,  therefore,  and  infinite 
power,  exclude  from  God  the  very  ideas  of  temperance 
and  fortitude.  But  do  infinite  wifdom  and  infinite 
power  exclude  from  God  the  ideas  of  goodnefs  and 
jujlice  ?  On  the  contrary,  his  Lordfhip,  as  we  {hall 
fee  prefently,  is  reduced  to  the  poor  fhift  of  owning 
goodnefs  and  jufiice  to  be  contained  in  infinite  <vaifdtm 
and  power. 

At  prefent  I  leave  His  Lordfhip's  Admirers  to  their 
own  meditations  on  their  Matter's  IPS E  DIXIT,  That 
the  infcribing  goodnefs  and  jufli.ce  to  God  is  NO  LESS 
REALLY  ABSURD  than  the  afcrihir.g  temperance  and 
fortitude  to  him  ? 

-—But  CLARKE  contracted  the  generality  of  the  of- 
fertion  to  fer<ve  a  purpofe.  I  think  he  did  :  and  for 
one  of  the  beft  purpofes  in  the  world,  that  of  COM 
MON  SENSE  ?  Had  his  Lordfhip  been  pleafed  to  con 
tract  himfelf  on  the  fame  principle,  he  had  paffed, 

per. 
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perhaps,  for  a  greater  Philofopher ;  tho"1  he  had  cer  - 
tainly  been  a  lefs  Writer. 

But  then,  if  you  afk,  What purpofe  his  Lordihip  had 
toferve,  when  he  ufed  the  equivocal  word  ALL,  (which 
may  fignify  either  all  of  one  kind,  or  all  of  every 
kind)  where  he  obferves,  Clarke  holds,  that  ALL  tie 
moral  attributes  arc  the  fame  in  God,  &c  ?  I  anlwer,  it 
was  to  give  himfelf  the  poor  pretence  to  fry,  that 
Clarke  afterwards  contra  fled  bis  generality,  or,  in  other 
words,  contradicted  himfelf. 

A  third  objedion  again  ft  the  moral  attributes  is, 
"  Th^  PASSIONS  and  AFFECTIONS  mix  with  our 
goodnefs  and  jufticej  which  rlicrefore  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  4  be  fame  in  kind  with  God's;  tho1  our 
Avifdom  and  power,  with  which  no  psiflions  or  affec 
tions  mix,  mutt  be  theyW  in  h:nd  with  his." 

Were  paffion  and  affection  hfiparablc  from  human 
goodnefs  and  juftice,  the  objection  might  feem  to 
have  fome  force  ;  indeed,  not  much  even  then.  But 
how  miferable  muft  the  objection  appear  to  thofe  who 
fee,  as  all  men  may,  that  they  we  fef  arable?  Separa 
ble,  I  mean,  in  praclice  as  well  as  (peculation.  The 
true  idea  of  human  goodnefs  and  juftice  excludes  all 
paffion  and  afFeftion.  What  hinders  then  our  rifing, 
from  that  idea,  to  divine  goodnefs  and  juftice,  any  more 
than  our  rifing,  from  the  idea  of  human  wifdoin  and 
power,  to  the  divine  wifdoin  and  power ;  and  from  per- 
ceiving,  that  as  well  the  moral,  as  the  natural  attributes, 
are  the  fame  in  kind,  both  in  God  and  man  ? 

But,  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  faid  in  favour  of 

our  adequate  idea  of  God's  moral  attributes,    when 

compared  with  the  natural.     For  tho1  paffion  mixes 

not  with  the  human  attributes  of  wifdom  and  power, 

F  yet 
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yet  fomething  elle  does,  much  more  difficult  to  be  fe- 
parated  than  PASSION,  from  the  human  attributes  of 
goodnefs  andjuftice,  I  mean  the  INSTRUMENTALITY 
OF  MATTER.  We  can  conceive  nothing  of  human 
POWE  R  without  the  ufe  of  fuch  an  inftrument :  yet  this, 
by  his  Lordfhip's  own  confeffion,  does  not  hinder  us 
from  riling  from  the  idea  of  our  own  wifdom  and  power, 
to  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God;  and  from  feeing  that 
they  are  the  fame  in  kind.  Why  then  mould  the  other 
foreign  combination  hinder  us  from  feeing  that  good 
nefs  and  juftice  are  the  fame  in  kind  ? 

Still,  further.  The  M  A  NNER  of  knowing  in  God,  on 
which  depends  his  natural  attribute  of  WISDOM,  is 
confeffedly  different  from  what  it  is  in  man  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  is  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  con 
ception  :  yet  this,  according  to  his  Lordfhip's  account, 
does  not  hinder  our  attaining  to  an  adequate  idea  of  di 
vine  wifdom,  tho1  it  rifes  from  what  we  fee  of  the  human. 

How  happens  it  then,  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes, 
notwithltanding  the  foreign  mixture  of  the  wfirumen- 
iality  of  matter,  and  the  manner  of  knowing,  we  attain 
an  adequate  idea  of  God's  wifdom  and  power  ?  His 
Lordfhip  will  tell  you,  it  is  by  feparating  what  is 
foreign,  from  what  is  native  to  the  ideas  of  wifdom 
and  power.  And  fnall  not  I  have  as  much  credit 
\vith  You,  when  I  tell  you  we  acquire  an  adequate 
idea  of  God's  goodnefs  and  juflice,  by  feparating  from 
the  idea  of  human  goodnefs  and  juftice  the  foreign 
mixture  of  pajjion  and  affection  ? 

But  his  Lordfliip  has  a  greater  quarrel  than  all  this, 
with  the  moral  attributes.  They  give  rife  to  embar- 
rafed  queftions,  diihonourable  to  God,  and  mifchie- 
vous  to  Pveligion. 

"  As 
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As  they  [the  Divines]  modeled  God's  govern- 
ment  on  a  human  plan,  fo  they  conceived  his  per- 
;<  fedions,  moral  as  well  asphyfical,  by  human  ideas. 
"  —Thus  God  was  faid  to  be  the  FIRST  GOOD: 
but  then  the  general  notion  or  abftraft  idea  of  this 
good  was  not  only  taken  from  human  goodnefs, 
r  but  was  confidered  too  with  little  or  no  other  re- 
|  lation  than  to  man  — A  queftion  arofe  therefore 

*  on  thefe  hypothefes,   How  could  evil  conic  into*  ft- 

*  fern  cf  which  God  was  the  author  ?  —  this  quettion 
'  made  a  further  hypothefis  neceflary ;  another  firil 

God,  another  coeternal  and  coequal  principle  was 

*  introduced  to  folve  it ;  a  frft  caufe  cj  all  «,//,  as 
the  other  was  of  all  good  \\\." 

The  falfe  reprefentation  of  this  fac>  I  referve  for 
mother  occafion  :  the  falfe  inference  from  it  is  what 
1  now  propofe  to  confiden 

His  Lorddiip  fuppofes,  that  the  notion  of  God's 
wral  attributes  gave  birth   to  an  infoluble  quellion 
oncernmg  the  origin  of  evil;  and  that  this  occafioned 
the  invention  of  the  mifchievous  hypothefis  of  the  tw 
Principles.  Who  would  have  fufpedted  all  this  evil  to 
infe  from  the  FIRST  GOOD  /     Yet  fo  it  was-    And 
therefore  the   notion  of  foch  a  GOOD  muft  be  falfe- 
or  at  leaf},  very  hurtful. 

^  i.  As  to  the  firft,  if  his  Lordfl.ip's  inference  be 
tight,  it  will  unfettle  all  ufeful  knowledge  ;  becaule 
there  is  no  great  principle,  eithei-  m  phy^cs,  orinm 
tural  Theology,  but  which,  if  we  be  not  on  our  <niard 
and  wife  enough  to  flop  at  the  extent  of  ourldeas,' 
will  lead  us  into  inextricable  embarras  :  As  one 
might  inftance  in  apoint  that  arifes  out  of  both  thefe 
fciences,— The  agreement  between  free-will  andprefdence. 
[3]  VoL  iv.  p.  83. 

F  2  This 
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This  is  a  well-known  cafe  :  And  as  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  defigns  of  this  VIEW  is  to  illuftrate  his  Lord- 
fhip's  great  talents,  I  chofe  it  before  any  other,  becaufe 
he  pretends  to  untie  this  knot,  which  hath  folong 
kept  the  learned  world  intangled.  "  Our  ideas  (fays 
"  he)  of  divine  intelligence  and  wifdom  may  be  nei- 
ft  therfanfafticalnorfa/fe,  and  yet  God's  MANNER  of 
fc<  knowing  may  be  fo  different  from  ours,  that  fore- 
"  knowledge,  as  we  call  it  improperly  in  him,  may  be 
"  confident  with  the  contingency  of  events ;  altho* 
"  that  which  we  call  properly  fore-knowledge  in  our- 
"  fefoes,  be  not  fo  [4]." 

I  have  two  or  three  remarks  to  make  on  thefe 
words. 

Our  ideas  of  God's  moral  attributes,  his  goodnefs 
and  juftice,  he  maket/avtaflical  a.ndfa/fe,  on  account 
of  difficulties  arifing  from  them  :  yet  God's  natural 
attributes,  his  intelligence  and  wifdom,  may,  he  fays, 
be  neither  fantaftica!  nor  fajfe,  tho'  a  difficulty  as  great 
arifes  from  them ;  namely,  the  apparent  difcordancy 
between  free-will  and  prefcience. 

My  fecond  remark  is,  that  his  folution  is  more 
fantaftic  WR&falfe  than  the  wildeft  chimera  of  School- 
inetaphyfics.  The  difficulty  in  reconciling  God's 
prefcience  to  man's  free-will  does  not  arife  from  our 
ignorance  in  God's  MANNER  OF  KNOWING,  but  from 

God's  ACTUAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

My  third   remark   is,    that  his  Lordfhip,  who  is 

here  fo  penetrating,  that  he  can  eafily  reconcile  pre.* 

Science  and  free -will,  is  yet,  in  another  place,  fo  cloudy, 

that  he  cannot  fee  how  an  equal  providence  and  fret 

agency  may  fland  together  [5]." 

[4.]  Vol.  v.  p/525.  [5]  See  Letter  iv. 
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My  laft  remark  is  (and  it  rifes  out  of  the  fore 
going)  that  where  Religion  is  not  concerned,  his 
l.oi'dlhip  fees  no  difficulties  in  any  part  of  the  fyilem 
of  Creation  :  But  as  foon  as  ever  Religion  appears, 
then  difficulties  Hart  up  by  dozens. 

Of  this,  take  an  inftance  from  the  cafe  in  hand, 
Our  ideas  of  God's  moral  attributes,  he  fays,  muft 
needs  be  falfe,  becaufe  the  conceiving  of  them  by 
human  goodnefs  and  juflice  leads  to  the  queftion  ot 
the  origin  of  evil,  confidered  morally.  Well.  And 
does  not  the  conceiving  of  God's  pbyjtcal  attributes, 
by  human  wifdorn  and  power  lead  to  the  queilion  of 
the  origin  of  e<vily  confidered  naturally  ?  Yet  our  ideas 
of  the  phyfical  attributes  are  neither/^  narfantafli- 
caL  But  to  this,  his  Lordfhip  replies,  Evil,  confi 
dered  naturally,  is  not  real,  but  apparent  only.  Why 
fo  ?  Becaufe  it  contributes  to  the  greater  good  of  the 
whole.  May  not  the  fame  thing  be  faid  of  Evil, 
confidered  morally  ?  Nay,  hath  it  not  been  actually 
faid,  and  proved  too,  on  the  fame  principles?  It 
follows  then,  that  they  are  either  both  real,  or  both 
fantaftic. 

In  a  word,  the  truth  is  no  more  than  this,  Pre- 
fumptuous  man  knows  not  where  to  flop.  He  would 
penetrate  even  to  the  Arcana  of  the  Godhead. 

"  For  Fools  rum  in,  where  Angels  fear  to  tread." 

And  this  impious  humour  it  was  which  gave  birth 
to  the  abfurd  hypothecs  of  TWO  PRINCIPLES.  But 
is  the  folly  to  be  charged  upon  our  idea  of  the  moral 
attributes  ?  Ridiculous !  We  fee  it's  caufe  is  in  va 
nity  and  felf- conceit ;  paffions  that  operate  alike  on  all 
principles. 

F  3  2.  As 
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2.  As  to  his  Lordfhip's  fecond  inference,  that  this 
idea  is  at  leaft  productive  of  much  mijcbief,  and  there 
fore  it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at  all ;  Let  me 
obferve,    that  the  idea  of  God's  very  exigence  is 
productive  of  mifchief,  even  all  the  mifchiefs  of  Su- 
perftition.    Is  it  therefore  better  to  be  without  a  God  ? 
Who,  befides  his  Lordihip,  would  fay  fo  [&]  ?    Why 
then  mould  we  think  it  better  to  be  without  the  idea 
of  the  moral  attributes,  even  tha'  the  evils  it  produced 
were  vccefiary  ?  But  that  is  not  the  cafe.     They  are 
ccifual  only  :    the  ifiue  of  pride   and  prefumption  j 
which  this  idea  does  not  at  all  influence. 

3.  HOWEVER,  thefe  moral  attributes,  if  not  hurt 
ful,  are  USELESS  ;  and  this  is  his  next  cavil.     "  Jn- 
*'  finite  <wifdom  and  fewer  (fays  his  Lordihip)  have 
*'  made  things  as  they  are:  how goodnefs  and  jujlice 
<(  required  they  fhould  be  made  is  neither  coramju- 
"  dice,  nor  to  any  rational  purpofe  to  enquire  [7]." 
To  inquire  how  the  unmerfe  of  things  Jbculd  be  made+ 
ferves  indeed  to  no  reafonable  purpofe.     But  to  inquire 
concerning  cur  own  ftate  and  condition  in  this  Uni- 
verfe,  is  either  coramjudice,  or  we  were  fent  into  the 
v/orld  to  ftare  about  us,  and  pafs  judgment  upon  no 
thing.     His  Lordmip's  fophiltry  feems  to  confound 
two  things  that  common  fenfe  has  always  diftinguifh- 
cd  ;    our  own  bujlnefs  from  other  mcns.     When    the 
King  holds  a  bed  of  juftice,  'tis  not  for  every  Particu 
lar  to  inquire  into  all  his  meafures  :  But  every  Parti 
cular  who  is  fummoncd  to  attend  the  Court,  is  much 

[6]  He  indeed  fays,  he  bad  ratber  be  an  Atleift  than  acknow 
ledge  the  ChriJJian  Theology,  and  we  may  believe  him.  See  Vol. 
iv.  p.  34. 

[7]  Vol.  v.  p.  363. 

con- 
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concerned  to  know  how  he  Kimfelf  mall  be  dealt  with. 
His  Lordfhip,  indeed,  is  ready  to  fay,  We  are  not 
fummoned  ;  that  is,  we  are  not  accountable  creatures. 
Eut  this  is  begging  the  queftion. 

Again,  to  inquire,  much  more  to  prefcribe  h^v 
things  jhould  be  made,  in  any  particular  fyllem,  lias  all 
the  folly,  prefumption,  and  impiety,  which  his  Lord- 
fhip  charges  upon  it  :  Becaufe  the  1  arts  having  a  re 
lation  to  the  Whole,  an  all- wife  Architect  makes 
them  in  conformity  to  that  Whole,  of  which,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  therefore  our  only  concluiion  mould 
be,  that  the  Part  we  do  know,  is  constituted  for  the 
belt.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  fay  (which  is  all  that 
Divines  have  fa  id,  how  differently  foever  his  Lord- 
fhip  is  pleafed  to  reprefent  the  matter)  that  God 
will  aft  equitably  with  his  rational  Creation, 
by  diftributing  good  and  evil  to  them  according  to 
their  deferts ;  becaufe  this  does  not  depend  upon  any 
Whole,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  bat  on  his  attri 
butes  of  goodnefs  and  juftice,  of  which,  we  know 
enough  to  determine  with  certainty  concerning  his 
final  dealing  with  men.  To  pafs  our  judgment  here 
is  fo  far  from  folly  or  impiety,  that  not  to  do  it  would 
be  ftupidity  or  hypocrify.  To  call  this  proceeding, 
as  his  Lordihip  does,  the  patching  or  botching  up 
one  Syflem  with  another,  is  a  grofs  mifreprefentation. 
It  is  fairly  taking  in  the  Whole,  to  determine  concern 
ing  the  deftination  of  the  Parts. 

AT  LENGTH,  heendsjufl  where  hefetout,  That  we 
have  NO  IDEAS  of  the  moral  attributes  at  all.  "  Upon 
"  the  whole  matter  (fays  he)  we  may  conclude  fafeiy 
<£  from  error,  and  in  direct  oppofition  to  CLARKE, 
"  that  goodnefs  and  juftice  in  God  cannot  be  conceived, 
F  *  "  without 
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*'  without  wanifej?  prefuwpticn  and  impiety ,  to  le  the  fame 
Jt  as  in  the  ideas  we  frame  of  tbefe  pcrfetfions  when  ice 
tf  ccnfider  them  in  men,  cr  when  we  rcafon  about  them 
t(  alfraftedly  in  tbemfd<ves ;  but  that  in  the  fnpreme 
"  Governor  of  the  World  they  are  fomtthins;  TRAN- 
"  SCENDENT,  and  of  which  we  cannot  make  any 
"  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  certainty  about 
"  them  [8].''  And  in  this,  his  Lordfhip  tells  us  he 
is  jufiified  by  the  authority  of  St.  PAUL  and  Dr. 
BARROW.  Tbefe  two  great  Divines  (fays  he)  c.re  o>i 
wyfide  [9].  Who  would  have  thought  of  two  fuch 
honourable  Supporters  for  his  lordihip's  Atchicve- 
ments  ?  One  thing  I  have  obfervcd,  which  may  be 
worth  reflecting  on  ?  A  ilrange  propenfity  in  Free 
thinkers  to  miflake  their  enemies  for  their  friends; 
and  as  ftrange  a  propenfity  in  the  Clergy  to  miilake 
their  friends  for  their  enemies.  The  turn  is  odd  e- 
nough  on  both  fides ;  and,  at  firft  view,  feems  a  little 
inyfcerious ;  when,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  more  in 
it  than  this,— Free-thinkers  have  invented  this  trick, 
to  am ufe  the  Clergy,  in  order  to  kindle  their  fu-. 
fpicions,  and  inflame  their  jealoufy  again!*  their  beft 
friends :  And,  unhappily,  the  Clergy  have,  now  and 
then,  fallen  into  the  fnare. 

But,  after  what  has  pafied,  who  would  expeft  that 
tlse  ieatker-dreffvgPont'ijf  of  all  men  mould  have  been 
thought  worthy  to  fupport  the/r/?  Pbilofopby  /  What 
has  St.  PAUL  done  at  laft  to  deferve  this  honour? 
Why,  in  anfwer  to  the  objeclions  again/1  God's  dif- 
penfations  in  the  religious  World,  the  Apoftle  refers 
us,  "  for  entire  fatisfa&ion,  to  the  incomprehenfible 

[8]  Vol.  v.  p.  359.  [9]  Vol.  v.  p.  362. 

"  wifdom 
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<e  wifdom  of  God,  who  frequently  in  thecourfe  of  his 
"  providence  ordereth  things  in  methods  tranfcend- 
"  ing  our  abilities  to  difcover  or  trace  [10]."  This 
folution,  which  is  here  extolled  for  it's  great  madefy, 
is  referred  to,  in  another  place,  for  it's  greater  IMPU- 
DENCE  [11].  It  may  be  either,  juil  as  his  Lordfhip 
is  in  humour;  who,  notwithstanding  his  long  ftudy 
of  LOCKE,  feems  totally  to  have  loft  all  ideas  of  moral 
modes.  How  elfe  was  it  poffible,  after  having  treated  the 
whole  body  of  Mankind  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  he 
mould  gravely  tell  his  Friend,  "  That  few  men,  he  be- 
"  lieves,  have  CONSULTED  others  both  living  and  the 
"  dead,  with  LESS  PRESUMPTION,  and  in  a  GREAT- 
"  ER  SPIRIT  OF  DOCILITY,  thanhe  has  done  [12]." 
I  fometimes  thought  a  word  was  wrong  printed  j  and 
that  for  confulted,  we  mould  read,  infulted\  for  in  a 
great  man,  there  is  no  prefumption,  whatever  meannefs 
there  may  be,  in  infuhing  his  inferiors.  And  as  for 
lais  docility,  that  will  hardly  be  difputed,  it  being  cer 
tain  that  from  the  Author,  whom  he  has  infuhed  mo&, 
he  has  condefcended  to  fteal  more. 

But  St.  PAUL  fays,  *we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  in- 
comprebenjible  ivifdom  of  God.  In  good  time.  But 
how  does  this  prove  that,  in  Paul's  opinion,  we  have 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  moral  attributes  ?  Unlefs  the 
quality  of  an  Agent,  and  his  aftion,  be  one  and  the 
lame  thing.  You,  Sir,  have  an  adequate  conception, 
I  am  fure,  of  our  gracious  Monarch's  goodmfs  and 
juftice;  but  you  have  a  very  imperfect  comprehenfion 
of  feveral  of  his  State -meafures.  I  frequently  at- 

[10]  Vol.  v.  p.  360,  [ii]  Vol.  iii.  p.  307. 

[iz]  Introductory  Letter  to  7/Zr.  Pofe,  Vol.  iii.  p.  310. 

F  5  tempted 
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tempted  to  illuftrate  my  reafoning  on  divine  matters 
from  examples  in  human  Rulers.  This  is  a  tickliih 
point.  And  therefore  I  have  been  very  careful  that 
thofe  regal  ads  by  which  I  would  illuftrate  the  divine r, 
be  notfuch  as  proceed  from  the  weaknefs  and  imper 
fections  of  humanity.  If  they  be,  the  inftance  is  im 
pertinent,  and  ferves  for  nothing  but  to  mifiead  us. 
This  was  the  more  carefully  to  be  obferved,  becaufe 
Writers  have  carried  thefe  illuflrations  into  much 
abufe.  And  no  body  more  than  this  Noble  Lord,  fo 
famous  as  he  is  likely  to  become  with  Poilerity,  for 
every  fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning. 

Dr.  BARROW,  I  prefume,  will  Hand  his  Lordfhip 
in  no  better  ftead  than  St.  Paul.  "  As  the  dealings 
"  of  every  wife  man  (fays  the  Doclor)  are  fometimes 
*'  founded  upon  maxims,  and  admit  juftifications  not 
"  obvious  or  penetrable  by  vulgar  conceit,  fo  may 
"  God  a£l  according  to  rules  of  wifdom  and  juftice, 
"  which  it  may  be  quite  impoilible  by  our  faculties 
"  to  apprehend,  or  with  our  means  to  defcry.  As 
"  there  are  natural  modes  of  Being  and  operation,  fa 
'*  there  may  be  prudential  and  morn!  modes  of  pro- 
"  ceeding,  far  above  our  reach,  peculiar  objects  of 
"  divine  wifdom  not  to  be  underftood  by  any  crea- 
"  ture,  efpecially  by  creatures  who  ^and  in  the  low-. 
'*  eft  form  of  intelligence;  one  remove  from  beafts. 
**  In  fine,  thofe  ruLs  of  equity  and  experience  which 
"  we  in  our'tranfa&ions  with  one  another  do  ufe,  if 
"  they  be  applied  to  the  dealings  of  God  will  be 
"  found  very  incongruous  or  deficient,  the  cafe  be- 
"  ing  vaftly  altered  from  that  infinite  diftance  in  na- 
"  ture  and  ftate  between  God  and  us,  and  from  the 
"  immenfe  difference  which  his  relations  towards  us 

"  have 
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"  have  from  our  relations  to  one  another  [13].** 
VVhat  now  has  all  this,  (which  relates  only  to  the 
incomprehenfible  nature  of  God's  providence)  to  do  with 
our  inadequate  ideas  of  bis  moral  attributes  ?  At  leaft, 
if  his  Lordihip  will  contend,  that  the  man  who  thinks 
God's  providence  incomprehenjllle,  mufl  needs  think 
our  ideas  of  his  moral  attributes  inadequate ;  he  muil 
go  a  ftep  further  ;  and  confefs,  that  Barrow  fuppofed 
our  ideas  of  the  natural  attributes  to  be  inadequate 
likewife  j  for  he  puts  both  on  the  fame  footing.  As 
there  are  NATURAL  modes  of  Being  and  operation,  (fays 
the  Doctor)  fo  there  may  be  prudential  and  MORAL  modes 
of  proceeding  far  above  our  reach.  But  as  this  would 
be  going  too  far,  farther  than  the/r/?  Philofophy  will 
allow  of,  I  fuppofe  he  would  be  content  to  give  up 
this  quotation  from  Barrow,  as  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 
AT  LAST,  and  when  you  would  leaft  expert  it, 
Common-fenfe  and  Common-fentiments  return.  And 
God's  moral  attributes,  after  much  ado,  are  allowed 
to  be  in  Nature.  "  Where  Religions  (fays  his  Lord- 
"  fhip)  which  pretend  to  be  revealed,  prevail,  a 
*  *  new  character  of  God's  goodnefs  arifes  —  an  artiji- 
tf  cial  goodnefs  which  ftands  often  in  the  place  of  the 
"  NATURAL  [14]."  And  this,  after  he  had  fo  often, 
told  us,  that  we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  any  good 
nefs  at  all.  Well,  but  as  awkwardly  as  God's  natu 
ral  goodnefs  comes,  and,  in  every  fenfe,  a  pofteriori, 
yet  it  comes,  and  deferves  to  be  made  welcome. 
"  All  the  knowledge  (fays  he)  that  God  has  given 
"  us  the  means  to  acquire,  and  therefore  all  he 
"  defigned  we  mould  have  of  his  phyfical  and  MORAL 

[13]  Vol.  v,  p.  361,  ^.  [14]  Vol.  v.  p.  431. 

F  6  "  nature 
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"  nature  and  attributes,   is  derived  from  b'is  nvorks, 
tl  and  from  the  TENOUR  OF  THAT  PROVIDENCE  by 
"  which  he  governs  them  [i*]-"     You  will  obferve 
the  words  —  the  tencur  cf  that  Providence  ........  I  have 

detected  the  fophiflry  of  them  before,  where  I  have 
flated  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  God's  works.  I  bid 
you  obferve  them  now,  to  judge  of  the  following  cli 
max,  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  or  walk  dawn  flairs.  "  The 
<f  wifdomis  not  fo  often  difcernible  by  us  [in  God'a 
"  works]  asthepowerof  God,  nor  the  goodnefs  as  tha 
"  wifdom  [16]."  As  fcamy  and  (lender  as  the 
knowledge  is  of  God's  moral  attributes,  which  his 
Lordfhip  here  allows  us  to  colled  from  his  works,  yet 
it  flatly  contradicts  what  his  Syflem  had  obliged  him 
over  and  over  to  maintain  ;  particularly  in  the  fol 
lowing  words  ---  Of  di'-vine  goodnefs  and  divine  juftice 
(fays  his  Lordfhip  in  the  perfon  of  Anaxagoras)  Iain 
itnalh  to  frame  any  adequate  notions  [17],  from  Gad's 


This  Mock-conceffion  is  again  repeated,  and  as 
carefully  guarded.  "  By  natural  Theology  (fays  his 
**  Lordfhip)  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
"  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  of  God,  which  he 
"  has  manifeftcd  to  us  in  fome  degree  or  other  in 
*(  every  part,  even  the  moft  minute,  of  his  Creation. 
*'  By  that  too,  cvce  are  taught  to  a  rc  rile  goodnefs  and  juftice 
*'  fo  him,  wherever  he  intended  we  Jhould  fo  ajcribt 
"  them,  that  is,  wherever  either  his  works,  or  the 
"  difpenfations  of  his  providence  do  as  NECESSARI- 
"  LY  communicate  thefe  notions  to  our  minds,  as 

£15]  Vol.  v.  p.  523,4.  [16]  Vol.  v,  p.  335. 

[17]  Vol.  iv,  p.  1  16,  17. 

"  thofe 
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"  thofe  of  wifdora  and  power  are  communicated  to 
"  us,  in  the  whole  extent  of  both  [i8j.71 

What  his  Lordihip  would  have  you  infer  from  this 
is,  that  we  are  NO  WHERE  taught  to  afcribe  gaodnefs 
and  jujlice  to  God  ;  fmce  the  difpenfations  of  his  provi- 
dence  do  NO  WHERE,  in  his  Lordfhip's  opinion,  NE 
CESSARILY  communicate  tbefe  notions.  But  allow  him 
his  premifes,  that  neither  God's  Works  nor  Diipen- 
iations  do  NECESSARILY  communicate  to  us  the  no 
tions  of  God's  goodnefs  and  juftice  ;  Would  his  con- 
clufion  follow,  that  therefore  we  are  no  where  taught 
in  thefe  works  and  difpenfations  to  afcribe  thofe  attri«- 
butes  unto  him  ?  Suppofe  thefe  works  and  difpenfa 
tions  did  only  PROBABLY  communicate  thefe  notions 
to  our  minds ;  will  not  this  probability  teach  us  to 
afcribe  goodnefs  and  juftice  to  him  ?  God  hath  fo 
framed  theconftitution  of  things,  that  man,  throughout 
his  whole  conduct  in  life  mould  be  neceffarily  induced 
to  form  his  judgment  on  appearences  and  probable  ar 
guments.  Why  then  not  in  this,  as  well  as  the  reft  ? 
or  rather,  why  not  in  this,  above  the  reft  ?  if  fo  be 
that  indeed  God  had  not  (as  1  have  mewn  he  hath) 
neceffarily  communicated  thefe  notions.  —  But  ftilJ, 
what  is  this  to  our  adequate  idea  of  the  moral  attri 
butes,  the  point  in  queftion  ?  God's  not  neceffarily 
communicating  affefts  only  the  reality ',  not  the  precijton 
of  the  idea.  All  therefore  we  learn  by  the  obferva- 
tion,  which  would  thus  put  the  change  upon  us,  is, 
that  his  Lordfhip  has  a  very  ftrong  inclination,  that 
God  mould  have  neither  goodnefs  nor  juftice  ;  fo  far  as 
they  carry  with  them  any  DISPOSITION  tomvWor 

[18]  Vol.  v,p.  517. 
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punijh.  For  as  to  the  Attributes  thetnfefaes ,  diverted  of 
their  confequences ;  and  undifturbed  by  our  IMPIOUS 
IMITATION  [19],  he  has  little  or  no  quarrel  with 
them.  His  Lordfhip  certainly  never  intended  to 
teach  the  common  Reader  more  of  the  fecrets  of  his 
Philofophy  than  what  NECESSARILY  arifes  from  his 
profeflions.  But  to  make  God  treat  Mankind  in  this 
manner,  communicate  to  their  minds  the  appearance 
of  Attributes  which  he  has  not,  is  drawing  an  image 
of  the  Deity  from  his  Lordmip's  own  likenefs  ;  the 
very  fault  he  fo  much  cenfures  in  Divines.  But  if  it 
muft  needs  be  that  God  is  to  be  reprefented  either 
after  Them,  or  after  his  Lordfhip,  I  fnould  chufe  to 
have  the  Clergy's  God,  tho'  made  out  of  no  better 
ilufF  than  ARTIFICIAL  THEOLOGY,  becaufe  this 
gives  him  goodnefs  and  juftice,  rather  than  his  Lord- 
fhip's  God,  which  has  neither,  altho'  compofed  of 
the  more  refined  materials  of  the  FIRST  PHILOSO 
PHY.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  not  deny  but  He 
may  be  right  in  what  he  fays,  That  men  conceive  of 
the  Deity,  morehumano  ;  and  that  his  Lordfhip's  God 
and  the  Clergy's  God,  are  equally  faithful  copies  of 
themfelves. 

In  a  word,  if  God  teaches,  whether  clearly  or  ob- 
fcurely,  he  certainly  intended  we  mould  learn.  And 
what  we  get  even  by  appearances,  is  real  knowledge, 
upon  his  Lordfhip's  own  principles.  For  if  Truth 
be,  as  he  affures  us  it  is,  of  fo  precarious  a  nature  as 
to  take  it's  Being  from  our  own  Syftem,  it  muft  be 
teal  as  far  as  it  appears.  "  Our  knowledge  (fays  this 

[20]  OUR  OBLIGATION  TO  IMITATE  GOD  IS  A  FALSE 
AND  PROFANE  DOCTRINE*  Vol.  V,  p>  65. 

"  great 
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"  great  Philofopher)  is  fo  dependent  on  our  own 
"  fyftem  that  a  great  part  of  it  would  not  be  knvw- 
"  ledge  perhaps,  but  error  in  any  other  [20]." 

It  is  thus  he  involves  himfelf  in  perpetual  contra 
dictions  :  And  it  is  always  thus,  when  men  difpute 
(for  believe  they  cannot  [i  l,)  againft  common  notices', 
and  the  rnofl  obvious  truths  ;  fuch  as  liberty  of  wiJl  ; 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  ;  and  this,  which,  I  reckon, 
obtrudes  itfelf  upon  us  as  forcibly  as  either,  the  MO 
RAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DEITY. 

But  the  game  is  now  on  foot  Let  us  follow  clofe- 
ly.  We  have  unravelled  him  through  all  his  wind 
ings  ;  and  we  may  foon  expeft  to  fee  him  take 
fhelter  in  the  thick  cover  of  God's  incomprehenfible 
Nature  ;  and  rather  than  allow,  more  than  in  jefl,  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  ready  to  refolve  all  his 
Attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  into  one  INDEFI 
NITE  PERFECTION. 

But  foft.  Not  yet.  We  muft  come  to  it  by  de 
grees  and  regular  advances.  Firft,  the  moral  attri 
butes  are  to  be  refolded  into  the  natural. 

—  "  If  they  [  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  ] 
"  may  be  confidered  feparately,  as  we  are  apt  to 
"  confider  them;  and  if  the  LATTER  and  every 
*'  thing  we  afcribe  to  thefe,  are  not  to  be  RESOLVED 
"  rather  into  the  former ;  into  his  infinite  intelligence, 
"  wifdom,  and  power  [z]."  It  is  yet,  we  fee,  but 

[20]  Vol.  iii.  p.  356. 

[  i]  Hear  what  he  himfelf  fays  of  FREE-WILL.    The  free- 

ivill  of  man  no  one  can  deny  he  has,  without  LYING,  or  renounc 
ing  his  intuitive  knowledge.      Vol.  V.  p.  406. 
OJ  Vol.  v.  p.  523,  4. 

a  quef- 
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a  queflion  ;  and  that  only,  whether  the  moral  attri 
butes  are  not  to  be  refolved  into  the  natural.  In  the 
next  paiTage  the  matter  is  determined.  "  I  think 
"  (and  what  he  thinks,  he  holds  it  but  reafonable 
"  we  fiiould  all  think)  "  that  the  moral  attributes  of 
"  the  fupreme  Being  are  al forked  in  }:is  icifdom  ;  that 
«*  we  fhould  confider  them  only  as  different  modifi- 
"  cations  of  this  phyfical  attribute  [3]." 

We  are  not  yet  near  the  top.  However,  before 
we  go  any  higher,  let  us  fet  together  his  INCONSIS 
TENCIES,  as  they  appear  in  this  Situation.  Some 
times  ike  ideas  of  divine  ivifdom  are  better  determined 
than  thofe  of  divine  goodnefs  [4]  :  Sometimes  we  have 
no  ideas  at  all  of  divine  goodmfs  [5]  :  And  fometimes 
again,  (as  in  the  place  before  us),  the  divine  goodnefs 
is  the  fame  as  voifdom,  and  therefore,  doubtlefs,  the 
idea  of  it  as  well  defined.  Now,  of  all  thefe  afler- 
tions,  to  which  will  his  Lordmip  ftick  ?  To  which, 
do  you  afk  ?  To  none  of  them,  longer  than  they  will 
flick  to  him  :  And  ftraggling,  undifciplii  ed  Prin 
ciples,  picked  up  at  adventures,  are  not  apt  to  ftick 
long  to  any  fide  :  As  foon  as  they  begin  to  incline 

towards  the  enemy,  he  has  done  with  them. 

Come,  if  you  will  needs  have  it,  you  mall.  The 
fecret  is  this.  The  attributes  are  mere  NAMES  ;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  them.  All  that  remains,  worth 
fpeaking  of,  is  one  undefined  ETERNAL  REASON  : 
and  fo  the  Farce  concludes. 

"  The  moral  ATTRIBUTES  (fays  he)  are  barely 
"  NAMES  that  we  give  to  various  manifeftations 

[3]  Vol.  v.  p.  335.  [4]  Vol.  v,  p.  341,  5*6. 

[5]  Vol.  iv,  p.  11 6,  17. 

"   Of 
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"  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of  one  fimtfe  uncotnpounded 
"  being  [6]." 

"  Of  divine  goodnefs  and  divine  juflice  I  am  un- 
"  able  to  frame  any  adequate  notions  ;  and  inilead 
"  of  conceiving  fuch  diftind  moral  attributes  in  the 
"  fnpreme  Being,  <vje  ought,  fsrbaps,  to  conceive  no- 
"  thing  more  than  this,  that  THERE  ARE  VARIOUS 

"  APPLICATIONS  OF  ONE  ETERNAL  REASON,  WHICH 
"  I  T  BECOMES  US  LI1TLE  TO  ANALYZE  INTO 
*'  ATTRIBUTES  [7]-" 

rl'o  this  miferable  refuge  is  his  Lordfhip  reduced 
to  avoid  divine  juftice.  But  why,  you  fay,  did 
he  not  fpeak  out  at  firlt,  and  end  his  quarrel  with  the 
moral  attributes  at  once  ?  Your  humble  fervant  for 
that.  Barefaced  NATURALISM  has  not  fuch  charms, 
as  to  make  her  received  when  and  wherever  (he 
appears.  There  is  need  of  much  preparation,  and 
not  a  little  difguife,  before  you  can  get  her  admitted 
even  to  what  is  called  good  company. —  But  then,  after 
he  had  refolved  to  fpeak  out,  Why,  you  alk,  does  he 
flop  again  in  his  career  j  and,  when  his  premises  are 
general  againft  all  attributes,  his  conclusion  is  parti 
cular,  againft  the  worn/only  ?  Not  without reafon,  I 
afiure  you.  He  had  need  of  the  natural  attributes,  to 
fet  up  againft  the  moral:  and  therefore  had  himfelf 
analyzed  this  eternal  reafon  into  the  fpeci  fie  attributes 
of  wifdom  and  power.  But  when  he  faw  his  Adverfa- 
ries  might,  by  the  fame  way,  analyze  it  into  goodnefs 
andjujlice,  he  then  thought  fit  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
his  own  method  :  But  it  was  to  be  done  obliquely : 
and  hence  arifes  all  this  embarrafs  and  tergiversation. 

[6J  Vol.  v.  p.  45 3.  [7j  vj.iv.p.  u7. 

He 
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He  would  willingly,  if  his  Reader  be  fo  pleafed, 
analyze  the  eternal  reafon  into  fwijifaii  and  poicer  :  but 
there  he  would  ftop  :  and  leave  the  other  fide  of  the 
eternal  reafon,  unanalyzed  :  and  if  gcoiinejs  and  jufi'ne 
mould  chance  to  ilart  out,  he  has  a  trick  to  refolve 
and  abforb  them  into  wifdom  and  power,  as  only  dif 
ferent  modifications  of  tie  pbyf.cal  attributes.  But  if 
this  revolts  his  Readers,  and  they  exped  equal  mea- 
fure ;  then,  rather  than  give  them  back  the  goodnefi 
zndjuftce  which  he  has  been  at  all  this  pains  to  pro- 
fcribe,  he  will  throw  <wifdom  and  power  after  them, 
and  refokve  all  into  the  ONE  ETERNAL  REASON. 

Bafhful  NATURALISM  has  now  thrown  afide  her 
Veil ;  and  is,  we  fee,  ready  to  face  down  and  defy 
her  Rival ;  whom  till  now  me  was  content  to  coun 
terfeit.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  reprefs  this 
laft  effort  of  her  infolence  by  another  pafTage  from 
the  Sermons  quoted  once  or  twice  already. 

—  "  We  have  been  told,  and  with  airs  of  fupe- 
"  rior  knowledge,  that  thefe  pretended  attributes, 
"  as  they  are  commonly  fpecified,  and  diftinguimed 
'  into  natural  and  moral>  are  a  mere  human  fidion  ; 
*'  invented  ,  by  aid  of  analogy  from  the  adions, 
"  paffions,  and  qualities  obfervable  in  man:  and 
'  that  the  fimple  nature  of  Deity  is  one  uniform  per- 
*'  fedion  ;  of  which,  Infinity  being  the  bafe,  we  can 
"  have  no  diftind  idea  or  conception. 
.h,."  T°  tn^s  if  w^^  be  fufficient  to  reply,  that  it  is  in- 
"  deed  true,  that  thefe  fpecific  attributes,  from 
"  which  we  deduce  all  our  knowledge  of  the  na- 
."  ture  and  will  of  God,  are  formed  on  analogy, 
"  and  bear  relation  to  ourfelves.  But  then  we  fay 

"  fuch 
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*'  iuch  attributes  are  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs 
"  real  or  efiential.  The  light  of  the  SUN  is  not,  in 
"  the  orb  itfelf,  what  we  fee  it  in  the  RAINBOW. 
"  There  it  is  one  candid,  uniform,  perfect  blaze  of 
"  glory  :  here,  we  feparate  it's  Perfection  into  the  va- 
"  rious  attributes  of  red,  yellow  blue,  purple  and 
"  what  elfe  the  fubtle  optician  fo  nicely  dittirr- 
"  guilhes.  But  ftill  the  filar  light  is  not  lefs  real  in 
"  the  Rainbow,  where  it's  rays  become  thus  un- 
"  twilled,  and  each  differing  thread  diilinctly  feen  in 
«*  its  effect,  than  while  they  remained  united  and 
"  incorporated  with  one  another  in  the  Sun.  Juil 
'*,  fo  it  is  with  the  divine  Nature :  it  is  one  fimple 
"  individual  Perfection  in  the  Godhead  himfelf  : 
"  but  when  refracted  and  divaricated,  in  pairing 
"  through  the  medium  of  the  human  mind,  it  be- 
"  comes  power,  juilice,  mercy ;  which  are  all  fe- 
"  parately  and  ADEQUATELY  reprefented  to  the 
•"  underftanding  [8j."  But  that  his  Lordfhip  fo  fre 
quently  difcards  his  own  principles,  I  mould  hope  he 
would  fubmit  to  this  illuftration,  fmce  he  owns  that 
•we  fee  the  Deity  in  a  refletted,  not  in  a  dire 61  light  [9]. 

It  is  a  true  light  then  and  not  a  falfe  :  and  the 
knowledge  it  conveys  is  real,  not  fantaftic  :  For  mir 
rors  are  not  wont  to  reflect  the  fpecies  of  the  mind's 
vifions,  but  things  exterior  and  fubilantial.  To  turn 
us,  therefore,  from  God's  attributes,  (tho'  the  in 
direct,  yet  the  well-defined,  Image  of  him)  becaufe 
they  difcover  fomething  to  us  we  may  not  like,  a 
HELL  and  a  FUTURE  JUDGMENT,  to  turn  us,  I  fay, 

[8]   The  princip'es  of  natural  and  rc-vealed  Religion,  in  a  courfe 
tf  Sermons  at  Lincoln's  /»«,      Vol.  i.  p.  57,    58. 
[9]  VoLv.  p.  524, 

from 
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from  thcfe,  to  the  undefined  eternal  reafan,  is  doing 
like  certain  french  Philosophers,  who,  when  they 
quarrelled  with  Newton's  Theory  of  light  and  co 
lours,  contrived  to  break  the  Prifm  by  which  it  \vas 
demonftrated. 

And  now,  Sir,  to  conclude  my  long  Letter.  Who 
is  there  that  dcferves  the  name  of  MAN,  and  will  not 
own,  that  they  are  the  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  of  the 
Deity  which  make  him  AMIABLE  ;  juft  as  the  natu 
ral  attributes  make  him  revered  and  adorable  ? • 

What  is  his  Lordihip's  quarrel  with  the  God  of  Mo* 
SES  and  PAUL,  but  that  he  is  made  unatniaile,  and 
reprefented  without  goodnefs  or  juftice  ?  Ihtir  God, 
therefore,  he  exprefly  tells  us,  fiall  not  be  his  God. 
Well  then  :  He  has  his  God  to  make.  And  who 
would  not  expect  to  mid  him,  when  made  byfuch  a 
Workman,  a  God  of  infinite  goodnefs  and  ju-ftice. 
No  fuch  matter  :  Thefe  qualities  come  not  out  of  his 
JLordfliip's  hands ;  fo,  cannot  enter  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  his  God  :  They  are  barely  NAMES  that  men 
give  to  various  manij  eft  ai  ions  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of 
one  Jimple  uncotnpounded  Being.  The  pretended  want 
of  them  in  the  God  of  the  Jews  afforded  his  Lord- 
fhip  a  commodious  cavil  ;  for  he  had  RELIGION  to 
remove  out  of  his  way  :  But  when  he  came  to  ere& 
NATURALISM  in  it's  ftead,  it  had  been  very  incon 
venient  to  give  them  to  his  own  Idol. 

Honeft  Plutarch,  tho'  a  Prieft,  was  as  warm  an 
enemy  to  PRIEST-CRAFT  as  his  Lordmip.  He  de 
rives  ajl  the  evils  of  Saperftition  from  men's  not 
acquiring  the  idea  of  a  God  infinitely  good  and  juft. 
And  propofes  this  knowledge  as  the  only  cure  for  Su- 
jperftition.  This  is  confiftent.  Eut  what  would  the 

an- 
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ancient  World  have  thought  of  their  Philofopher, 
had  his  remedy,  after  hunting  for  it  through  a  hun 
dred  volumes,  been  a  God  without  any  goodnefs  and 
juiiice  at  all. 

NATURE  tells  us,  that  the  thing  mofl  defirabJe  is 
the  knowledge  of  a  God  whofe  goodnefs  and  juiHce 
gives  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  His 
LORDSHIP  tells  us,  that  REASON  or  NATURAL  RE 
LIGION  difcovers  to  us  no  fuch  God.  Now,  if  both 
fpeak  truth,  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  REVE 
LATION  !  Which,  when  natural  Religion  failed  us, 
brings  us  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God  infinitely  good 
and  juft  ;  and  gives  us  an  adequate  idea  of  thole  attri 
butes  !  I  fay  no  more  than  his  Lcrdihip  has  confefled. 
—  Cbriftianity,  fays  he,  DISCOVERS  the  low  of  God  to 
man;  bis infmte  JUSTICE  <sWGOODNESs  [10], 

Js  this  a  blcffing  to  be  rejected  ?  His  Lordfhip  has 
no  room  to  fay  fo,  fmce  the  difcovery  is  made  in  that 
very  way,  in  which,  upon  his  own  Principles,  it  only 
could  be  made.  He  pretends,  "  We  have  no  other 
natural  way  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  God  but 
from  his  works*  By  thefe,  be  fays,  we  gain  the  idea 
of  his  phyfical  attributes  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
his  works  which  feems  to  contradict  thofe  attributes, 
'tis  only  feeming.  Ror  as  men  advance  in  the  know 
ledge  of  nature,  the  difficulties  vanim.  It  is  not  fo, 
he  fays,  with  regard  to  the  moral  attributes.  There 
are  fo  many  phenomena  which  contradict  thefe,  and 
occafion  difficulties  never  to  be  cleared  up,  that  they 
hinder  us  from  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mo 
ral  attributes"  Now  admitting  all  this  to  be  true, 
(for  generally,  his  Lordmip's  afiertions  are  fo  extra- 
[10]  Vol.  v,  p.  532. 

vagant, 
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vagant,  that  they  will  not  even  admit  a  fuppofition 
of- their  truth,  tho'  it  be  only  for  argument's  fake,) 
What  does  it  effeft  but  this,   additional  credit  to  Reve 
lation  ?  The  pkyjical  difficulties   clear  up  as  we  ad 
vance  in  our  knowledge  of  Nature,   and  we  advance 
in  proportion  to  our  diligence  and  application.      But 
the  moral  difficulties  never  clear  up,  becaufe  they  rife 
out  of  the  While  Syjtem  of  God's  moral  difpenfation  ; 
which  is  involved  in  clouds  and  darknefs,  impene 
trable  to  mortal  fight  :  and  all  the  force  of  human 
wit  alone  will  never  be  able  to  draw  the  veil.     The 
affiftance  muft  come  from  another  quarter.     It  muil 
come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  from  the  Author  of  the  Dif 
penfation.      Weil  ;  Revelation  hath  drawn  this  veil, 
and  fo,   removed  the  darknefs  which  obftrudled  our 
attaining  an  adequate  idea   of    the    moral  attributes. 
Shall  we  yet  (land  out  ?   And,  when  we  are  brought 
hither  upon  his  Lordihip's  own  principles,  ftill  with 
hold   our   aiient  ?  Undoubtedly  you  muft.     Beware, 
(fays  he)  of  a  pretended  Revelation.    Why  fo  ?  "  Be- 
"  caufe  the  Religion  of  nature  is  perfect  and  abfolute : 
"  and  therefore  Revelation  can  teach  nothing  but  what 
"  Religion  hath  already  taught  [if]."  Strange !  Why, 
Revelation  teaches  \hokmoral  attributes  ;   which  you, 
my  Lord,  own,  natural  Religion  does  not  teach — Here 
the  dialogue  breaks  off". 

"  Die  aliquem  fodes,  die,  Quintiliane,  colorem  : 
"  Haeremus  — 

And  here,  we  are  like  to  flick.  His  Lordfhip  leaves 
us  in  a  Riddle.  Will  you  have  the  folution  ?  It  is 
foolifh  enough  ;  as  fuch  kind  of  things  generally 
are.  But  if  you  have  kept  your  good  humour,  which, 
[n]  Vol.  v.  p.  544. 

I  con- 
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I  confers  is  difficult  amidit  all  thefe  provocations  of 
impiety,  it  is  enough  to  make  you  laugh.  I  told 
.  you .before,  that  his  Lordfiiip  borrowed  all  his  rea- 
{"oning  againit  Revelation,  from  fuch  as  Tindal,  To- 
land,  Collins,  Chubb,  and  Morgan.  This  folemn 
argument  particularly,  of  the  PERFECTION  OF  NA 
TURAL  RELIGION,  and  the  fuperfeded  ufe  of  Re 
velation,  he  delivers  to  us  juft  as  he  found  it  in  Tin 
dal.  Now  Tindal,  who  held,  that  natural  Religion 
taught  both  the  moral  attributes  and  a  future  Jlate, 
had  foine  pretence  for  faying  that  it  was  ferfefi  and 
abfolute.  But  what  pretence  has  his  Lordfhip  to  fay 
it  after  him,  who  holds  that  natural  Religion  taught 
neither  one  nor  the  other  ?  The  truth  is,  he  refufed 
no  arms  againil  REVELATION  ;  and  the  too  eager 
purfuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  thro1  thick  and  thin 
has  led  him  into  many  of  thefe  fcrapes. 

I  have  now  confidered  all  I  could  find  urged  by  the 
Noble  Writer  in  fupport  of  his  great  principle  of  N  o 

ADEQUATE    IHEAS    OF   GOD^S    MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  ; 

on  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  NATURALISM  is,  and 
mull  be,  founded  ;  and  you  fee  to  what  this  a//, 
amounts  :  If  I  iliould  fay  to  juft  nothing,  I  mall  fpeak 
more  favourably  of  it  than  it  deferves ;  for  it  tends, 
as  I  have  (hewn  you,  in  many  inftances,  to  confirm 
the  great  TRUTH  it  is  brought  to  overthrow.  And 
now  what  1  propofed  for  the  fubjeft  of  this  fecond 
Letter  is  pretty  well  exhaufted.  My  firft  was  em 
ployed  in  giving  you.  a  fpecimen  of  his  TEMPER  ; 
This  undertakes  to  explain  his  SYSTEM  ;  and  I  re- 
ferve  the  two  next  for  a  difplay  of  his  marvellous 
TALENTS  ;  tho',  it  is  true,  I  have  a  little  antici 
pated  the  Subject.  For  you  cannot  but  have  con 
ceived 
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ceived  already  a  very  uncommon  idea  of  his  abilities, 
on  feeing  him  ufe  TINDAI/S  ARGUMENTS  againjl 
Revelation,  and  J Ir  tie  perfeflian  of  Natural  Religion* 
along  with  his  O\VN  PRINCIPLES  of  no  moral  attri 
butes  and  no  future  State.  The  firft  of  which  prin 
ciples  makes  one  entire  abfurdity  of  all  lie  borrows 
from  'I  indal  againft  Revelation  j  and  the  fecond  takes 
away  the  very  pretenfe  for  perfection  in  natural  Reli 
gion. 

His  Lordfhip's  friend,  SWIFT,  has  fomewhere  or 
other  obferved,  that  no  fubjecl.  in  all  nature  but  Re 
ligion  could  have  advanced  Toland  and  Afgill  into 
the  clafs  of  reputable  Authors.  Another  of  his 
friends  feems  to  think  that  no  fubjed  but  Religion 
•could  have  funk  his  Lordihip  fo  far  below  it :  IF 
EVER  LORD  BOLIN GBROKE  TRIFLES,  (fays  Pope) 

IT  WILL  BE  WHEN  HE  WRITES  ON  DIVINI 
TY  [12].  But  this  is  the  ftrange  fate  of  Authors, 
•whether  with  wit,  or  without,  when  they  chufe  to 
write  on  certain  fubjects.  For  it  is  with  Authors,  as 
>vith  Men  :  Who  can  guefs  which  VeJJel  was  made  fcr 
honour  j  and  'which  for  dijkoncur  ?  when  fometimes,  one 
and  the  fame  is  made  for  both.  Even  this  choice 
Veflel  of  the  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  his  Lordfliip's  fa- 
cred  pages,  may  be  put  to  very  different  ufes,  ac 
cording  to  the  different  tempers  in  which  they  chance 
to  find  his  few  Admirers  and  the  Public ;  like  the 
China  Jordan  in  the  DUNCIAD,  which  one  Hero  pified 
into,  and  another  carried  home  for  his  Head-piece. 


I  am,  &c 
[iz]  Pofe*s  works,  Vol.  ix,  Letter  xiv. 
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LETTER      III. 


LET  me  firft  claim  your  thanks  for  fparing  Yoa 
fo  long  on  the  chapter  of  Lord  BOL  ING  BROKE  ; 
and  then  afk,  what  You  now  think  of  this  Faper-Mc- 
teor,  which  fo  flames  and  fparkles,  and,  while  it 
kept  at  diftance,  (like  a  Comst,  traverfing  the  cele- 
-flial  Orbs,  and  domineering  over  the  eftablifhed  Sy- 
flem)  drew  after  it  the  admiring  Croud  ;  divided  in 
their  opinions  between  the  prefage  of  fuperftitious 
Divines  who  faw  it  threaten  peftilence  and  ruin  to 
the  world  beneath,  and  the  more  philofophic  deter 
mination  of  his  Followers  who  judged  it,  was  to  re 
create  and  revive  the  drynefs  and  ilerility  of  exhaufted 
Nature. 

But  your  love  of  Mankind  makes  you  view  this 
flrange  Phenomenon  with  horror.  Is  it  for  this,  you 
fay,  that  fuch  a  torrent  of  abufe  has  been  poured 
out  upon  every  private  Characler,  upon  every  public 
Order,  upon  every  branch  of  Learning,  and  upon 
«very  Inftitution  of  Religion  ?  —  They  were  not 
poured  out  at  hazard,  for  all  thefe  Things  flood  ia 
his  way  :  they  were  not  poured  out  in  vain,  for  they 
^ire  given  for  Arguments,  and  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
be  fo  received. 

The  wife  Quintilian,  it  is  true,  has  obferved,  Pro- 

friam    UODERATIONEM     QU^DAM    CAUS^E     defide- 

rant.     And  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  if  ever  Mode- 
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ration,  or  temperance  of  expreffion,  became  an  Au 
thor,  or  was  well  fuited  to  his  Difcourfe,  it  was  when 
the  purpofe  of  his  Work,  like  that  of  his  Lordmip's, 
was^to  overturn  all  ESTABLISHED  RELIGION,  found 
ed  in  the  belief  of  a  Sovereign  Mailer,  fupremely 
;V//2  and^W;  and  all  AUTHENTIC  LEARNING,  em 
ployed  for  the  defence  of  fuch  Religion  :  and,  on 
their  ruins,  to  erecl  NATURALISM,  inftead  of  real 
Theifm,  and  a  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  inftead  of  real 
Science.  When,  I  fay,  a  Writer  had  thought  fit  to 
infult  the  common  fentiments  of  Mankind  on  points 
etteemed  fo  efiential  to  their  well-being,  common 
policy  as  well  as  common  decency  required  that  it 
fliould  be  done  by  the  moft  winning  infmuation  and 
addrefsj  and  not  by  calling  MADMAN,  KNAVE, 
'FooL,  and  BLASPHEMER,  every  man  who  would 
not  take  his  Syfcem  upon  truft. 

But  faperior  Genius's  have  always  thought  them- 
felves  above  the  reftraint  of  rules.  Tulfy  obferves 
that  ARCESILAS,  fitted  by  a  turbulence  of  tem 
per  to  confound  the  peace  and  overturn  the  efta- 
blifhed  order  of  things,  had  done  that  mifchief  in  PHI 
LOSOPHY  which  TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS  had  pro- 
jeded  in  the  REPUBLIC  [i].  But  his  Lordniip, 
prompted  by  a  nobler  ambition,  would  play  both 
parts  in  their  turns,  and  Ihine  an  Arcefilas  and  a 
Gracchus  too. 

His  ill  fuccefs  in  bufmefs  made  him  turn  his  great 
talents  from  POLITICS  to  PHILOSOPHY.  But  he  had 

[j]  Turn  exortus  eft,  ut  in  Optima  Rep.  Ti.  Gracchus  qui  eti- 
am  perturtaret,  fie  ArceClas,  qui  cotfitutam  Philofophiam 
cverteret. 
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Tiot  yet  mortified  that  Ambition  which  was  always 
prompting  him  to  afpire  at  Superiority  :  and  he  carried 
with  him  that  fufficiency  and  thofe  refentments 
which  had  proved  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  Cabinets  of 
Princes,  into  the  Clofet  of  the  Philofopher.  We 
may  add,  that  he  entered  upon  Letters  in  an  advanc 
ed  age ;  and  this  ftill  further  vitiated  his  natural 
temper  by  an  acquired  infirmity,  to  which,  as  Tully 
obferves,  rfiefe  untimely  Adventurers  are  extremely 
fubje&.  C-^IMA''-  Ell  an  tern  -homines  fas  QUAM  IN- 
SOLENTES^-/  :  "  You  know,  fays  he,  how  INSOLENT 
"  thofe  m.en  generally  are,  who  come  late  to  their 
"  book/!,  .. 

But  now  having  given  you  my  thoughts  of  his 
Lordfhip's  a/Turning  temper,  it  would  be  unfair  not 
to  give  you  his  own.  He  had  kept,  it  fcems,  ill  com 
pany  ;  and  his  natural  candor  and  modefty  had  been 
hurt  by  it.  But  let  him  tell  his  ov/n  ilory  :  "  I  STOW 
E<  VERY  APT  TO  ASSUME,  by  converting  fo  much 
"  with  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS,  who  afTum* 
"  much  oftener  than  they  prove  [2]." 

But  whatever  caufes  concurred  to  form  this  over 
bearing  humour,  certain  it  is,  that  his  contempt  of 
others  was  become  fo  habitual  to  him,  that  it  operates 
where  no  reafonable  provocation  can  be  affiened.  I 
have  fliewn  you,  in  my  firft  Letter,  at  what  a  rate, 
his  difguft  to  the  Morals  and  his  averfion  to  the  Sanc 
tions  of  the  GOSPEL  diipofed  him  to  treat  all  who 
had  contributed  to  propagate  or  to  fupport  Revela 
tion.  But  how  the  honelt  PAGANS  of  antiquity  had 
offended,  who,  many  of  them,  believed  no  more  of 
a  future  fate  than  himfelf,  is  a  little  hard  to  conceive. 

[2]  Vol.ur.  p.  504. 
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^  Yet  PYTHAGORAS,    he  tells  you,  was  a  turbulent 
Fellow,  and  a  fanatical  fubverter  of  States. 

Nor  did  PLATO'S  delirious  brains  [3]  fecure  him 
from  becoming,  on  occafion,  a  paultry  Cheat,  and 
a  mercenary  Flatterer.  For  almoil  all  his  Madmen 
are  Knaves  into  the  bargain  But  Plato  had  made 
himfelf  obnoxious  to  his  Lordmip,  by  the  blafpbemous 
title  he  had  given  to  the>/  Caufe ;  in  which'his  deli 
rious  brains  could  find  nothing  but  a  FIRST  GOOD  : 
ib  that  he  was  to  be  ftigmatized  as  the  Ring-leader 
of  that  wicked  Se&  who  afcribe  moral  attributes  to 
the  Deity. 

Even  SOCRATES,  whofeglory  it  was,  as  Tully  af- 
t  lures  us,  to  take  PHILOSOPHY  out  of  the  Clouds, 
and  bring  it  down  to  dwell  amongft  Cities  and  Men, 
fubjlituted  ( in  his  Lordmip's  opinion  )  fantaftic,  for 
real  knowledge  [4]  —  and  entertained  and  propagated 
THEOLOGICAL  and  METAPHYSICAL  notions  which 
are  not,  mojl  certainly,  parts  of  NATURAL  THEOLO 
GY  [5].  We  underftand  his  Lordmip  very  well. 
He  means  a  particular  Providence  and  ?L  future  State, 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  and  the  fubftantia- 
lity  of  the  Soul.  This  apparently  is  tbefantafic  know 
ledge  vjbicb  makes  no  part  of  natural  Theology. 

Nor  could  his  own  SE  NECA,  tho'  fo  fervicable  [6] 
to  him  in  his  Exile,  efcape  the  nick-name  of  THE 
STOICAL  FOP  :  A  character  indeed,  which,  in  the 
difcourfe  referred  to  at  the  bottom,  Seneca  has  en 
abled  his  Follower  moft  admirably  to  fuftain. 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  83.  [4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  112. 

[  5.1  V<>1.  iv-  p.  122.  [6J  Sec  his  Lordihip's  t«£,  en- 

titled  Rff eft  ions  on  Exile. 
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When  thefe  Pagan  Heroes  fare  no  better,  who 
would  be  concerned  for  Church-men  ?  or  think 
much  to  hear  CYPRIAN  called  a  Liar  and  a  Mad- 
man  [7]  ;  JEROM,  a  forty  foul- mouthed  Bully  ;  and 
EP  IP  H  A  N  I  us,  an  Idiot  ? 

But  now  comes  on  a  difficulty  indeed.— PAUL  ami 
PLATO  bear  their  crimes  in  their  countenance  :  The 
Gofpel  of  peace,  he  tells  us,  diiclofed  nothing  but 
Murders ;  and  the  idea  of  a  firftGood  occafioned  all 
our  complaints  of  evil.  But  what  had  SCIPIO  done, 
or  REGULUS,  to  incur  his  difpleafure  ?  They  were 
neither  artificial  Tbeologers,  nor  yet  crazy  Metapbyficians  \ 
but  plain,  fober,  Statefmen.  HisLordihip's  quar 
rel,  we  know,  is  with  DIVINITY  in  all  its  forms  > 
but  he  profeffes  to  admire  the  moral  Virtues.  And  if 
there  be  any  of  higher  dignity  than  the  reft,  and  in 
which  his  Lordmip  would  be  more  defirous  to  fhine3 
they  muft  needs  be  CHASTITY  and  GOOD  FAITH, 

"  Cui,  Pudort  &f,  Juftitiae  foror, 
"  INCORRUPT A  'Fides,  &c.  &c. 
Yet  he  wrefts  all  his  reading  to  deprive  thofe  two 
brave  Romans  of  their  Glory  •  fo  nobly  earned,  and 
fo  generoufly  paid,  by  the  univerfal  voice  of  all  ages. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  that  childifh  infirmity  of  our  na 
ture,  the  fondnefs  of  ingroiTmg  to  ourfelves  thofe 
mining  qualities,  with  which  we  happen  to  be 
dazzled;  but  every  one  will  acquit  his  Lordmip  of 
fo  impotent  a  project :  Much  lefs  would  I  fuppofe 
him  capable  of  thinking,  that  SCIPIO  and  REGU 
LUS  may  be  (till  the  great  men  they  have  been  ac 
counted,  though  ftaincd  all  over  with  luft  m&perfdy. 

[7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  407. 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  the  new  Hiftorian  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  another  of  thefe  frft  philofopby-men  (for  the  ef- 
ience  of  the  Se£t  confuting  in  paradox,  it  doth  as 
well  in  Hijlory  as  Divhuij)  he,  I  fay,  tells  us,  that 
it  will  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  feveritj  of  manners 
alone,  and  abjlinenc°  fnm  pkafurc,  can  defer  ve  tbe  name 
of  Pirtue  [8].  But  then  he  is  as-fingular  in  his  no 
tions  of  Religion.  He  holds  but  two  ipecies  of  it  in 
all  Nature,  Superfition  and  Tanetidjm  :  And  un 
der  one  or  other  of  them,  he  gives  you  to  under- 
Hand  [9],  the  whole  of  Cljriftian  profejjkn  is,  and 
ever  was,  included.  On  the  Church  of  England,  in 
deed,  he  is  fo  indulgent,  to  beilow  all  that  Religion 
hfis  to  give  :  for  when  he  fets  it  againft  Popery,,  it  isFa- 
naticifm  :  but  as  often  as  it  faces  about,  and  is  oppofed 
to  the  Puritans,  it  then  becomes  Superflition  ;  and  this 
as  conftantly  as  the  occafions  return. 

You  will  fay  I  grow  partial  to  his  Lordfhip,  in  ap 
pearing  fo  anxious  for  his  reputation,  while  Your  two 
favorite  characlers  lye  expiring  under  his  pen.  Never 
fear  it.  They  have  not  lived  fo  long  to  die  of  a  fright. 
When  his  Lordfhip  blufters  we  know  how  to  take 
him  down.  It  is  only  leading  him  back  to  that  An 
tiquity  lite  has  been  abufing. 

Half  the  work  is  done  to  my  hands ;  and  I  {hall 
have  only  the  trouble  of  tranfcribing  the  defence  of 
SCIPIO  againft  his  Lordfhip's  fuipicions,  as  I  find  it 
in  an  expoilulatory  Letter  to  him,  on  his  recent 
treatment  of  a  ceceafed  friend.  — — 

[3]  T/je  Hijlory  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  i.  p.  SOO,  410,  printed 
at  Edinb.  1754.. 

[9]  Sec  his  Hiftory  throughout.. 
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<l  The  reputation  of  the  firft  Scrpio  (fays  his  Lord-- 
rf  fhip)  ivas  not  fo  clear  and  uncontrc<verted  in  PRi- 
"  VATE,  as  in  public  life  ;  nor  was  he  alleged  by  all  to 
"  be  a  man  of  fuch  fcvcre  virtue  as  kt'afe&td*  and  a! 
"  that  age  required.  N twins  was  thought  to  mean  him, 
"  in  fome  werfes  Gellius  has  preferred ;  and  VALERIUS 
"  ANT  i  AS  made  no  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  far  from  re- 
"  faring  the  fair  Spaniard  to  her  family,  he  debauched  and 
"  kept  her  [10].  One  would  have  hoped  fo  mean  a 
"  flander  might  have  flept  forgotten  in  the  dirty 
"  corner  of  a  Pedant's  [n]  Common-place.  And 
"  yet  we  fee  it  quoted  as  a  fact  by  an  Initructor  of 
"  Kings.  Who  knows  but  at  fome  happy  time  or 
'*  other,  when  a  writer  wants  to  prove  that  real 
"  FRIENDSHIP  becomes  a  great  man  as  little  as  real 
"  ckaftity,  [szj  this  adwrtifement  [13]  of  yours  may 
"  be  advanced  to  the  fame  dignity  of  credit  with  the 
*'  calumny  of  Valerius  Antias.  Jf  it  mould,  I  would 
"  not  undertake  to  difpute  the  fa»5l  on  which  fuch  an 
"  inference  might  be  made  ;  for,  I  remember,  Tul- 
*'  ly,  a  great  Statefman  hirnfelf,  long  ago  obferved, 
"  VER/E  A  MIC  FT  i  JE  dijjidllime  reperivmtur  in  Us,  qui 
"  in  Repullica  werfantur. — But  the  words  of  Naevius- 
"  were  thefe, 

"   Etiam  qid  res  magnas  manus  fape  geffit  gloriofe, 

"   Cujus  fada  <v i*va  nunc  wigent  ;  qui  apud  gentes  folus 

"  Praftat :  eumfuus  pater  cum  pallia  uno  ab  arnica  abduxit, 

[10]  P.  204,  of  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King. 
[n]  A.  Gellius.         [12J  Seep.  201,  of  the  Patriot  King. 
[13]  Advertifement  concerning  Mr.  Pope,   prefixed  to  the  Pa 
triot  King. 
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"  Thefe  obfeure  verfes  were,  in  Gcllius's  opinion,  the 
"  fole  foundation  of  Antias's  calumny,  againft  the 
"  univerfal  concurrence  of  Hiftorians  [14].  And  what 
"  Gellius  thought  of  this  hiltorian's  modefty  and 
'(  truth,  we  may  colled  from  what  he  fays  of  him  in 
"  another  place.  Where  having  quoted  two  tribuni- 
"  tial  Decrees,  which,  he  tells  us,  he  tranfcribcd 
**  from  Records  \ex  annaUum  momimentji\  he  adds, 
"  that  Valerius  Anti&s  made  no  fcruple  to  give  them 
«'  the  lye  in  public  [15].  And  Livy  quoting  this  A#- 
"  tias,  for  the  particulars  of  a  victory,  fubjoins 
"  concerning  the  number  flain  [16],  —  but  there  is 
"  little  credit  to  le  afforded  tbis  writer,  who,  of  all  Hif- 
<c  torians,  is  the  mojl  given  to  amplify.  And  he  who 
"  will  enlarge  on  one  occafion  will  diminiih  on  an- 
"  other ;  for  it  is  the  fame  impotence  of  temper  which 
"  carries  him  indifferently  to  either  [17]." 

REGULUO'S  virtue  falls  next  under  his  Lordfliip's 
cenfure  :  "  I  know  not  (fays  he)  whether  Balbus 
"•  would  have  called  in  que (lion  the  STORY  OF  RE- 
"  GULUS.  Vid.  Au.  Gettium.  It  was  probably  fa- 
"•  buious,  in  many  circumftances  at  leaft,  and  there 
«*  were  thofe  amongft  the  Romans  who  thought  it  to 
*'  be  fo  [18]."  Would  not  any  one  now  imagine,  by 
his  bringing  Au.  Gellius  again  upon  the  ftage,  that 

[  14]  His  ego  verfibus  credo  adduElum  Valerlum  Antiatem  AD- 
VERSUM  CETEROS  o MKS&fcriptorcs  de Sc IPIONIS  mcrlbusjenfijfe* 

[J5]   Valerius   autem  Antias,    contra  hanc  decretorum  memoriam 
eontraque  auttcritates  veterum  annaUum — dixit,  &c.  L.  vii.  e.  19^ 
[  1 6]   Scriptori  parum  fdei  fit,  quia-  in  augendo  non  alias  in- 
temperantior   eft.   Lib.  xxxvi. 

[17]  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of 
Patrintifm,  the  idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  and  tbcflatc  of  Parties,  Sec. 

[i8j  Vol.  v.  p.  406. 
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there  was  another  Valerius  Antias  in  referve,  to  depofe 
againft  REG-JLUS  likewife  ?  Juft  the  contrary.  The 
Grammarian,  in  the  iv*  chapter  of  his  vi*h  book, 
confirms  the  common  ftory,  with  an  addition  of  the 
teftimonies  of  the  Hiilorians  Tubes o  and  Tuditanus. 
The  truth  however  is,  that  his  Lordfhip  had  his  Vou 
cher,  though  he  was  fhy  of  producing  him.  It  was 
the  refpeftable  Mr,  IOLAND  ;  to  whom  his  Lordmip 
is  much  indebted  for  better  things.  Amongft  the 
pofthumous  trads  of  that  virtuous  writer,  there  is  a 
DiJ/ertation,  intitlcd,  The  fabulous  death  of  Atilius  Re- 
gulus:  in  which,  from  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
pr-eferved  by  Conftantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  he  endea 
vours  to  prove,  againft  all  the  Roman  writers,  with 
Cicero  at  their  head,  that  Regulus  did  not  die  in  tor 
ments,  but  of  mere  chagrin.  To] and  only  denied 
that  his  virtue  was  put  to  fo  fevere  a  trial  ;  but  this 
was  enough  for  his  Lordmip,  to  call  in  queftion  the 
whole  ftory  ;  and  to  add,  that  there  'were  thoje  amon^ft 
the  ROM  A  N  s  who  thought  it  to  be  fabulous.  Unluckily, 
the  Roman  writers  are  unanimous  for  the  truth  of  the 
ftory.  How  then  mall  we  account  for  his  Lordfhip's 
aflertion  ?  Did  he  take  Diodorus  Siculus  for  a  Latin 
writer,  becaufe  he  had  not  feen  him  in  Greek  ?  Or 
did  he  underftand  A.  Gellius  as  quoting  Tubero  and' 
Tuditanus  for  doubters  of  the  common  ftbry  ? 

As  we  fee  little  reafon  therefore  to  diiTent  from  the 
general  opinion,  and  much  lefs,  to  join  his  Lordlliip 
againft  it,  let  Scir-io  and  RECULUS  ftill  preferve 
their  rank  in  our  efteem  and  admiration.  For  as  an 
excellent  french  writer,  in  a  Letter  to  his  LordfhJp,. 
well  obferves,  C'eft  etre  vertueux  que  de  rendre  a  la 
G  5  beautc 
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beaute  des  moeurs  Thommage  d'amour  et  de  refpect/ 
quilui  eft  du. 

His  Lordmip's  ambition  was  uniform  and  fimple  : 
it  was  only,  as  we  faid,  to  be  at  the  bead  of  things. 
As  he  comes  nearer  home,  therefore,  he  is  more  and 
more  alarmed.  He  found  his  place  already  occu 
pied  by  certain  Counterfeits  and  Pretenders,  who  had, 
fome  how  or  other,  got  into  the  throne  of  Science, 
'and  had  actually  received  homage  from  the  literary 
world.  But  thefe,  as  it  was  fitting,  he  unmafks  and 
depofes. 

"  SELDEN,  GROTIUS,  PUFFENDORF,  and  CUM- 
"  BERL.AND  (fays  his  Lordihip)  feem  to  be  great 
"  writers,  by  much  the  fame  right  as  he  might  be 
"  called  a  great  traveller,  who  Ihould  go  from  Lon- 
"  don  to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  [19]."  I 
can'  hardly  think  they  took  fo  large  a  compafs.  But 
let  us  trull  to  the  Proverb  :  They  and  his  Lordfnip 
will  prove  it  between  them  :  He  fhews  us  a  ready 
road  indeed,  but  it  leads  to  ATHEISM  ;  whereas,  if 
they  take  us  a  little  about,  they  bring  us  the  neat-eft 
ivay  home  to  RELIGION. 

He  profeiTes  "  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  whole 
"  bufinefs  of  the  learned  lives  of  SCALIGER,  Bo- 
*'  CHART,  PETAVIUS,  U  HER  and  MARSH  AM  [20]." 
This  was  natural.  He  owed  them  nothing.  But 
thofe  to  whom  he  is  moft  indebted  have  no  better 
quarter. 

MARC  i  LIU  s  FICINUS,  he  calls  the  left  Interpreter  of 
Plato  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time  affures  us,  he  was/*r- 
feftly  delirious.  But  why,  you  afk,  is  Ficlnus  the  bejl 
Interpreter  of  Plato,  fmce  J.  Scaliger,  who  knew 


[19]  Vol.  v,  p.  68.  {20]  Vol.  ii.p. 
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fomething  of  the  matter,  fays,  that  be  fiript  Ih  Maf- 
ter  of  bis  purple i  and  put  him  on  his  own  beggarly  rags  ? 
For  a  good  reafon  ;  Ficinus  taught  his  Lordfhip  all 
he  knew  of  Platonifm.  But  why  is  he  then  perfeftly 
delirious  ?  For  a  better  dill :  he  holds  opinions  already 
condemned  by  his  Lorclfhip. 

His  very  favorite  BARROW,  he  tells  us,  "  goes  on 
"  a  long  while  begging  the  queftion,  and  talking  in 
"  a  theological  cant  MORE  WORTHY  OF  PAUL  than 
"  of  a  man  like  him  [  i  ]  —  flimzy  fluff,  which  a  man 
*'  is  obliged  to  vend,  when  he  puts  on  a  black  gown 
"  and  band  [2]." 

LOCKE  and  NEWTON,  he  infmuates,  were  the 
Men  :  Nay,  fuch  is  his  humility,  that  he  puts  him- 
felf  to  fchool  to  Locke.  Yet  this  does  not  fee u re  his 
Mafter  from  being  mighty  liable  to  a  PHILOSOPHICAL 
DELIRIUM  [3].  And  as  for  NEWTON,  the  APPLI 
CATION  of  his  Philofophy  is  grown,  or  growing  into 
feme  abufe  [4].  Would  you  know  how  ?  By  afford 
ing  CLARKE  and  BAXTER  the  principles  whereby  to 
demonftrate,  that  the  Soul  is  an  immaterial  fubjiance, 
An  abufe  indeed  ! 

But  as  for  his  Mafter,  —  and  BACON  too,  as  much  as 
he  admires  tbem>  he  is  not  blind  to  their  errors ;  but  can, 
without  being  dazzled,  difcern  SPOTS  IN  THESE 
SUNS.- — 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  dare  venture  a  wager 
that  I  know  what  thole  fpots  are.  They  are,  or  I 
am  much  miitaken,  the  ftains  of  Faith  and  the  impu 
rities  of  Revelation.  But  let  us  hear  him.  "  I  can 

[i]  Vol.  iv.  p.  278.  [2]  Vol.  v.  p.  361. 

.    [3]  Vol.  iii.  p.  442,  [4]  Vol.  iii.  p.  374. 
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*'  dlfrern  a  tincture,  and  fometimes  more  than  a  tine- 
|ture,   in-  BACO.V,   of  thofe  falfe  notions,   which  we 
f  are  APT  TO  IMBIBE  as  MEN,    as  INDIVIDUALS,   as 
MEMB.ERSOFSO  .IE.  r,,    and  as  SCHOLARS.     lean 
ifcern  in  LO-RE  fometimes  ill-abftraaed  and  ill- 
determined  ideas,  from  which  a  wrong  application 
*  of  words  proceeds  ;  and  propofitions  to  which  / 
"  can,   by  no  means,  ajent.     I  confefs  further,   that  I 
<  have  been,    and  flail  am  at  a  lofs,  to  find  any  ap 
pearance  of  CONSISTENCY  in  an  author,  who  pub- 
lifhed  a  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST. 
PAUL,  andatreatife  on  the  REASONABLENESS  OF 
'<  CHRISTIANITY  (which  he  endeavours  to  prove  by 
%  and  by  argument)  AFTER  having  ttated  clearly. 
'  as  he  has  done,  the  conditions  and  meafures  of  hif- 
"torical  probability;   AND     AF.ER   having  written 
"  as  flrongly  as  he  has  done  againft  the  abufe  of 
"  words  [5J."     Did  net  J  tell  you  fo  ! 

"  This  SUN'S  fick  too-    ' 

"Shortly  he'll  be  an  EARTH; 
as  the  Poet  has  it,  in  his  defcription  of  the  peftilence 
at  Thebes ;  not  more  fatal  to  great  Cities  than  this 
bloated  Vapour  of  a  frft  Phihfophy,  which  mimics, 
and,  as  it  refleds,  defiles  this  SUN  of  Science,  and 
turns  Nature  into  Prodigy ; 

Et  SOL  EM  geminumet  duplices  fe  oftendere  THEBAS 
&c. 

But  his  Lordfhip's  account  of  his  other  luminary, 
BACON,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary —He  thinks  he  dif- 

[5]  Vol,  iy.  p.  166. 
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in  Urn  a  tinflure,  and  more  than  a  tinfture  of  fhofe 
falfe  notions ',  winch  <we  are  apt  to  imbibe  as  MEN,  as 
INDIVIDUALS,  as  MEMBERS  OF  SOCIETY,  and  as 
SCHOLARS.  —  That  is,  as  Men,  we  are  apt  to  think 
we  have  a  SOUL  ;  as  Individuals,  we  are  in  expe&a- 
tion  of  a  FUTURE  STATE;  as  Members  of  Society,  we 
are  inclined  to  reverence  the  ESTABLISHED  RELI 
GION;  and  as  Scholars,  we  are  taught  to  reafon,  and 
not  to  HARANGUE.  If  any  of  his  Lordfhip's  Fol 
lowers  can  give  a  better  account  of  this  Oracular 
pafTage,  I  am  very  ready  to  refign  the  office  of  his 
Commentator. 

In  truth,  his  Lordfhip  deals  by  RELIGION,  and  it's 
Advocates,  as  a  certain  french  Author,  I  have 
read,  does  by  ALCHEMY  and  the  hermetic  Philoib- 
phers ;  he  brings  almoft  every  great  name  into  the 
number ;  and  after  having  entertained  his  reader 
much  at  their  expence,  concludes  each  various  eu 
logy,  alike, "  Now  his  folly  was  in  hoping  to 

"  extraft  GOLD  from  lafer  metals:"  juft  as  the  folly  of 
all  his  Lordfhip's  Akbemijls  is  the  hope  of  bettering 
human  nature  by  GRACE. 

You  now,  Sir,  may  under/land,  how  well  the  dif- 
pofition  of  his  mind  and  temper  was  fitted  to  his 
Syilem  It  often  happens,  that  men  who  arraign 
Religion,  have  been  firft  arraigned  by  it;  and  their 
defiance  of  Truth  is  only  a  reprifal  upon  Confcience. 
Under  thefe  circumftances  it  is  no  wonder  they  mould 
go  to  work  much  out  of  humour;  tho'  it  be  in  an 
affair  which  requires  perfeft  tranquillity,  and  freedom 
from  all  perturbations.  But  his  Lordfhip  has  the  mi- 
ferable  advantage  of  being  the  firft  who  has  written 
under  one  unintermitting  fit  of  rage  and  refentment. 

In 
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In  this  ftate,  like  a  man  in  a  fever  whom  no  pofture 
can  eafe,  whom  no  fituation  can  accommodate,  he 
is  angry  at  PHILOSOPHERS  for  explaining  what  they 
cannot  comprehend;  he  is  angry  at  DIVINES  for  be 
lieving  without  explaining :  Well  then,  they  change 
hands  ;  the  Philofipber  believes,  and  the  Divine  ex 
plains.  Mo  matter.  He  is  angry  (till.  Jn  this  tem 
per  then  we  leave  him,  and  turn  to  the  proper  fub- 
jeft  of  my  Letter. 

^  You  would  know,  you  fay,  with  what  abilities  he 
fupports  his  Syitem. 

The  attacks  upon  Religion  have  been  always  car 
ried  on  like  War,  by  fratagem  and  force.  I  mall 
therefore  firft  fpeak  of  his  Arts,  and  then  of  his  JW- 
ers  of  controverfy. 

It  has  beenobferved  howclofely,  and  how  humbly 
too,  he  copies  the  FREE-THINKERS  who  went  before 
him,  even  to  the  ftaleft  of  their  paultry  ftratagems. 

When  FREE-THINKING  nrft  went  upon  it's  Mif- 
fion,  the  PUBLIC  were  not  difpofed  to  underhand 
raillery  on  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  importance  :  fo  that  it  is 
poffible  there  might  be  found,  amongft  the  more  ear 
ly  of  thefe  our  Anti-Apoftles,  a  Confeffor  or  two  to 
the  glorious  caufe  of  Infidelity.  This  put  their  Suc- 
ceflbrs  on  their  guard  ;  or,  what  was  better,  gave  them 
a  pretence  to  affecl  it.  From  henceforth  you  hardly 
faw  an  Infidel -book  which  was  not  introduced  with  a 
myflerious  referve  ;  with  the  obligations  the  Reader  had 
to  thefe  fervants  of  truth,  for  venturing  fo  far  in  his 
fervice,  while  the  Secular  arm  hung  fo  fearfully  over 
them ;  with  the  difadvantages  their  caufe  now  lay 
under,  while  it  could  be  but  half  explained  and  half 
fupported  -,  and  with  the  wonders  they  would  do 

by 
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by  Powers  they  had  in  referve,  when  a  little  more 
Ckriftian  Liberty  mould  fufFer  them  to  be  drawn 
out.  This  miferable  Crambe  made  fo  confiant 
a  part  of  our  diet,  and  had  been  dimed  out  from  time 
to  time  with  fo  little  variety,  that  it  grew  both  offen- 
five  and  ridiculous  •,  for  what  could  more  provoke  our 
fpleen  or  our  laughter  than  to  feign  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  Magiftrate's  refentment,  after  they  had  written 
at  their  eafe  for  almoft  a  whole  century  together,. 
with  the  moft  uncontrolled  and  unbridled  licence  ? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  would  you  eafily  believe 
his  Lordfhip  could  pride  himfelf  in  cooking  up  this 
cold  kjtchen-ftuff,  and  ferving  it  again  and  again, 
amidft  fo  elegant  an  entertainment.  "  GASSENDI 
"  (fays  he)  apprehended  enemies  much  more  formi- 
"  dable  than  mere  Philofophers,  becaufe  armed  with 
"  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  power.  It  is  this  fear  which 
"  has  hindered  thofe  who  have  combated  ERROR  in 
"  all  agesj  and  who  COMBAT  IT  STILL,  from  taking 
*  all  the  ADVANTAGES  which  a  FULL  EXPOSITION 
"OF  THE  TRUTH  would  give  them.  Their  adver- 
"  faries  triumph  as  if  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe  had 
"  given  them  the  Viflory,  when  nothing  has  pre- 
"  vented  their  ENTIRE  DEFEAT,  or  reduced  their 
"  conteft  to  a  drawn  battle,  except  this,  that  they 
"  have  employed  Arms  of  every  kind,  fair  and  foul, 
"  without  any  referve;  while  the  others  have  em- 
r  ployed  their  offenfive  weapons  with  MUCH  RE- 
r<  SERVE,  and  have  even  BLUNTED  THEIR  EDGE 
"  when  they  ufed  them  [7]." 

[7]  Vol.  iv,  p,  163. 
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"  The  adverfaries  ["of  Religion]  (fays  he  again)' 
"  feldom  fpeak  out,  or  pufh  the  inftances  and  argu- 
"  ments  they  bring,  fo  far  as  THEY  MIGHT  BE  CAR- 
"  RIED.  Inftead  of  which  thefe  ORTHODOX  BUL- 
*  LIES  affecT;  to  triumph  over  men  who  employ  but 
"  part  of  their  ftrength,  &c.  [8]." 

What  it  is,  which  his  Lordfliip,  who  afFefts  to  tread 
In  the  fteps  of  thefe  cautious  men,  keeps  thus  hid 
a'nd  is  fo  fhy  of  producing,  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  But 

"  Sous  cet  air  capable  ou  Ton  ne  comprend  rien, 

"  S'il  cache  un  honnetehomme,il  fe  cache  tres-bien. 

However,  having  (after  his  Matters)  thus  feigned  a 
fear,  he  feigns  all  the  obliquity  and  doubling,  which 
fear  produces.  He  profefTes  to  believe  the  Million  of 
Chrirt,  tho1  founded  on  the  Diipenfation  of  Mofes,. 
a  Difpenfation  he  ridicules  and  execrates :  He  pro- 
fefles  to  believe  the  doclrines  of  Chrift,  tho'  he  re- 
jedls  his  gift  of  life  and  immortality  ;  He  profeffes  to 
believe  him  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  tho'  he  laughs 
at  the  dodlrine  of  Redemption  which  conftkut.es  the 
elTence  of  that  character. 

Well  fare  the  New  Bijlorlan  of  Great  Britain  ;  who 
having  writ  without  controul  againft  Miracles,  and 
even  the  very  Being  of  a  God,  gratefully  acknow. 
ledges  the  bleffing ;  and  owns  that  We  now  enjoy  TO, 
THE  FULL  that  liberty  of  the  Prefs  ivhicb  is  fo  NECES 
SARY  in  every  Monarchy  confined  by  legal  limitations  [9], 
Nor  is  it,  let  me  tell  you,  the  worft  part  of  the  ob- 
fervation,  that  tho'  the  Monarch  mould  be  confined  by 
legal  limitations,  yet  the  Writer  for  the  Prefs  mould 
not. 

[8]  Vol.  iii.  p.  *73. 

[9]  The  Biftory  sf  Great  Britain,  Vol.  i,  p.  213, 

It 
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It  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  into  his  LordmipY 
{mall  Arts  of  controverfy  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
touch  upon  one  or  two  of  them,  fuch  I  mean  as  are 
of  more  general  ufe  and  beft  difpofed  for  fervice. 

The  fir  ft  is,  To  honour  the  na?ne  when  you  ba-ve  taken' 
away  the  thing,:  As  thus,  To  exprefs  the  higheft  de 
votion  to  GOD,  when  you  have  deprived  him  of  Iris 
moral  attributes : — the  greateft  zeal  for  RELIGION, 
while  you  are  undermining  a  future  Hate  ;  —  and  the 
utmoft  reverence  for  REVELATION,  when  you  have 
ftript  it  of  Miracles  and  Prophecies. 

2.  A  fecond  is,  To  clijbonour  Perfons  and  Opinions 
the  moft  refpeftable,  by  putting  them  into  ill  Company,   or 
by  joining  them  with  discredited  follies.     Thus,   Divines 
a-nd  Atheifts ;    CJarkians   an-d   Malebranchians,   are 
well  paired,   and    always    (hewn,  together :    In  like 
manner,  The  Proportions,  that  the  world  was  made 
for  man,  and  that  man  ivas  made  for  happinefs,   are  to 

be  boldly  reprefented  as  infeparable  parts  of  the  fame 
Syitenv.  From  whence,  thefe  advantages  follow,  that 
if  an  Atheiflbe  odious,  a  Malebranchian  mad,  and  die 
propofition  of  the  World's  being  made  for  man,abfurd  ; 
the  odium,  the  madnefs,  and  the  abfurdity  fall  equally 
on  the  Divines,  on  Dr.  Clarke,  and  on  the  propofition, 
that  man  was  made  for  happinefs. 

3.  A  third  is,  To  bring  the  abufe  of  a  thing  in  difcredit 
of  the  thing  itfelf.   Thus  the  vifions  of  the  Rabbins  are 
made  to  confute  JUDAISM  ;  Popery  and  School-learn 
ing,  to  decry  the  difcipline  and  doclrine  of  CHRISTIA 
NITY  ;  and  the  dreams  of  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  and 
Eerkeley,  to  confute  the  waking  thoughts  of  CUD- 
WORTH,  CLARKE,  WOLLASTON,  and  BAXTER  :  For 
his  Lordmip  is  juft  fuch  a  Confuter  of  Metaphyjics,  as 

that 
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that  Man  would  be  of  Etlics  or  Chtmijiryy  who  fliould 
content  himfelf  with  expofing  the  abfurdities  of  the  Sto- 
,ics,and  thewhimfiesof  theAlchemifts,.and  yetfraudu- 
lerstly  forget  that  there  arefuch  Authors,  as  CICERO  and 
BOERHAAVE. —  To  overturn  a  FUTURE  STATE,  he 
employs  ail  the  ftiperftitious  fables  of  the  Poets  and 
the  People,  concerning  it:  To  difcredit  REVELA 
TION,  he  enumerates  all  the  Impoftors,  and  Pretenders 
to  revelation  in  all  ages :  And  to  dishonour  DIVINE 
WORS  HIP,  he  is  very  particular  in  defcribing  the  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  antient  Church  of  Egypt,  and 
the  modem  Church  of  Rome.  In  a  word,  you  are 
fure  to  find,  on  thefe  occafions,  every  fort  of  topic, 
but  what  a  fober  and  intelligent  Reader  would  re 
quire  ;  Confederations  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itjdf. 

You  expert,  however,  that  when  the  ABUSES  of 
tilings  have  done  him  this  fervice,  fo  as  to  ftand, 
•where  he  has  placed  them,  for  the  things  tbemfefoes, 
He  would  for  once,  at  leaft,  fpare  the  AUTHORS  of 
the  abufe,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fake  of  carrying  on 
the  fraud.  But  you  exped  more  than  you  will  find. 
His  Lordfhip  can,  in  the  fame  breath,  call  the  abufes 
of  Revelation  and  the  Gofpel,  by  the  names  of  Re 
velation  and  the  Gofpel,  and  rail  at  that  Divine,  or  at 
that  Church,  which  has  introduced  thofe  abufes. 
,  Thus  far,  for  a  fpecimen  of  his  Lordihip's  drts  of 
Control erfy.  But  as  a  good  Mimic  is  commonly  a  bad 
Aftor,  and  a  good  Juggler  a  bad  Mechanic  j  fo  an  art 
ful  Caviller  is  as  often  a  very  poor  Reafoner. 

You  will  not  be  furprized  therefore,  if,  in  examin 
ing  his  Lordfliip's  Philofophic  Characler,  under  the  fe- 
veral  heads  of  his  INGENUITY,  his  TRUTH,  his 
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CONSISTENCY,  his  LEARNING,  and  his  REASONING, 
you  find  him  not  to  make  fo  good  a  figure,  as, in  the 
profeffed  arts  of  Controverfy. 

I.  Of  his  INGENUITY,  which  comes  firil,  I  fhall 
be  very  Ihort:  For  his  Arts  of  Cdhtrti'verjy,  of  which 
you  have  had  a  talk,  are  one  continued  example  of  it. 

r .  Speaking  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  Apoilolic  age, 
he  thus  reprefents  their  chnratfier  and  manners. 
"  Notwithstanding  the  fanfiity  of  their  frcfefficn,  the 

".GREATEST   CRIMES,    CVCH    that    of   InCEsT,    WCIC 

"  praclifed  amongft  them  [10]."  Is  it  poflible,  (you 
a  fit)  that  his  Lordfhip  fhouid  give  credit  to  the  ex 
ploded  calumnies  of  the  Pagans  and  Apoftates  here- 
alluded  to  ?  Think  better  of  his  fenfe  :  he  alludes 
to  no  fuch  matter.  St.  PAUL  is  his  Authority  :  and 
en  the  Apoflle's  accufation  he  grounds  his  Charge. 
This  furprifes  you  the  more.  It  may  be  fo :  for 
philofophefs,  as  well  as  Poets,  of  a  certain  rank,  aim. 
at  nothing  but  (as  Bays  exprefles  it)  to  elevate  and" 
furprize.  Who  would  not  conclude  from  this  ac 
count  that  the  fird  Chrifiians  began  their  profeffion 
in  a  total  corruption  of  manners;  and,  like  the  Magi 
of  old,  intermarried  with  their  Mothers  and  Daugh 
ters  ?  It  would  never  be  imagined,  that  the  fimple 
fad,  as  St.  Paul  ilates  it,  in  his  firil  and  fecond  Epif-. 
ties  to  the  Corinthians,  was  but  barely  this,  That  a 
certain  man  (whether  before  or  after  his  converfion,. 
we  know  not)  had  married  his  Father's  wife;  and, 
on  the  Apoftle's  reprehenfion,  convinced  and  afhamed 
of  his  folly,  had  repented  and  made  fatisfadion  to* 
the  Church  for  the  fcandal  he  had  occafioned. 

[ro]  Vol.  iv.  p.  513. 

2.  Again,, 
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2.  Again,  this  -Fir/I  Philofophy  tells  us,  that  wh'cit 
JESUS  fpeaks  of  legions  of  Angels,  it  is  the  language  of 
Pagamfm;  but  when  Lord  BOLINGEROKE  fpeaks  of 
nurnberltfs  created  intelligences  fuperior  to  man,  it  is  the 
language  of  Nature:  for,  this  doftrine  of  INTF.LLI- 
GENCIES,  his  Lordfhip  affures  us,  is  founded  on  what 
tjce  know  of  a&ual  exiftence.  We  are  led  to  it  by  plain, 
direft,  unforced  ANALOGY.  But  the  do&rine  of  ANGE 
LIC  LEGIONS,  if  you  will  believe  him,  jlands  on  no 
ether  foundation,  philofophically  fpeaking,  than  of  a  MERE 
POSSIBLE  exigence  of  fitch  fpirits,  as  are  admitted  for 
divers  THEOLOGICAL  USES  fii].  But  why  this  dif 
ferent  meafure  for  himfelf  and  his  friends  ?  The  laft 
words  may  let  us  into  the  fecret.  His  Philofophical' 
Intelligencies  are  a  very  harmless  race  ;  but  the  Gbfpef 
Legions  are  much  given  to  theological  mifchief.  Mi- 
tiijlring  Angeh  bring  in,  what  he  can  by  no  means 
away  with,  a  particular,  and  moral  providence. 
God's  phyfical  Providence,  and  the  civil  Providence  of 
the  Magiitrate,  make  the  only  Government  he  can 
relifh.  Now  his  Intelligencies,  like  Epicurus's  Gods, 
are  ftill,  as  they  mould  be,  at  an  idle  end  -,  but  Angels 
are  bufy  and  meddling;  indeed,  too  head-itrong  to  be 
trufted  under  his  Lordfhip's  PhilofophicAdminiftration. 
You  cannot,  however,  but  be  pleafed  to  find,  that 
the  method  of  reafoning  by  Analogy,  which  you  had 
caufe  to  believe  his  Lordfhip  had  totally  difcarded, 
from  the  hard  language  he  has  fo  often  beffowed  upon 
it,  is  brought  again  into  favour,  and  now  does  won 
ders.  For,  it  not  only  opens  the  door  to  his  Lord- 
fhip's  Intelligencies y  by  a  plain,  direft,  and^unforced  ap* 

[n]  Vol.  iv.  179. 

plication, 
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plication,  but,  as  you  will  fee  under  the  next  head, 
it  {huts  it  againft  Jefus  ChrifVs. 

3.  "  I  only  intend  to  mew  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  that 
"  fmcemen  have  not  admitted,  in  favour  of  Revela- 
"  tion,  a  Syilem  of  PHYSICS  that  is  inconfiftent  with 
"  philofophic  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  for  admitting, 
"  in  favour  of  the  fame  revelation,,  a  Syftem  of 
"  PN  EUMA.TICS  that  is  fo,  too  [i  2]." 

Now  the  Friends  of  Revelation  fay,  this  is  a  mere 
Pegging  the  queftion.  The  reafoning,  when  fairly 
reprefented,  ilands  thus, —  "  Divines  reject  the  Scrip"- 
turc  Syilem  of  PHYSICS,  which  THEY  hold  to.be 
falfe,  therefore,  they  fliould  rejeft  theScripture-Syftem 
of  PNEUMATICS,  which  HIS  LORDSHIP  holds  to  be 

falfe." Indeed,  they  conceive  the  argument  to  be 

no  better  than  if  one  mould  fay  — —  becaufe  Politi 
cians,  in  fpeaking  of  the  firft  fource  of  civil  regimen, 
Jiave  called  it  the  primum  mobile,  alluding  to  the  old 
erroneous  Syilem  -of  A/lrommyi  and  becaufe  they  -have 
talked  too  of  a  balance  tf  Power ,  alluding  to  the  true 
principles  of  Mechanics  \  therefore,  if  we  reject  their 
Syftem  of  dftronomy,  we  mould  rejeft  their  Syftem  of 
Mechanics  likewife. 

^  II.  Thus  much  for  this  nobJe  PhilofopherV«g*«a?/y. 
Give  me  leave  to  lead  you  next  and  bring  you  to  a 
place  where  you  may  have  an  advantageous  view  of 
his  TRUTH,  the  very  Soul  of  Philofophy. 
^  i;  "  The  Chriftian  Theology  .(fays  he)   has  de- 
"  nved  a  prophane  licence  from  the  Jewifli,  which 
Divines  have  rendered  fo  familiar  and  fo  habitual, 
"  that  Men  BLASPHEME  without  knowing  they  blaf- 
.[12]  Vol..  iv.  p.  1 8  r. 

**  pheme, 
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"  pheme,  and  that  their  very  devotion  is  IMPIOUS. 
•*'  The  licence  I  mean  is  that  of  reafoning  and  of 
"  fpeaking  of  the  divine,  as  of  the  human,  nature, 
•*'  operations,  and  proceedings  ;  ibmetim.es  with,  and 
"  fomedmes  witliout  the  falvo  of  thofe  diflinguiming 
"  epithets  and  forms  of  fpeech,  which  can,  in  very 
4f  few  inllance?,  diftinguifli  enough.  The  Jewifli 
*'  Scriptures  afcribe  to  God,  not  only  corporeal  ap- 
*'  pearance,  but  corporeal  action,  and  all  the  inftru- 
*'  ments  of  it;  eyes  to  fee,  ears  to  ear,  mouth  and 
•"  tongue  to  articulate,  hands  to  handle,  and  feet  to 
f<  walk.  DIVINES  TELL  us  INDEED  that  we  are 
"  not  to  underfxand  all  this  according  to  the  LITERAL 
"  fignincation.  The  meaning  is,  they  fay,  that  God 
*'  has  a  power  to  execute  all  thofe  ads  ,  to  the  effeft- 
•"  ing  of  which,  thefe  parts,  in  us,  are  inftrumental. 
"  The  literal  fignincation  is,  indeed,  abominable, 
"  and  the  FLIMSY  ANALOGICAL  VEIL,  thrown  over 
"  it,  is  ftolen  from  the  wardrobe  of  EPICURUS  ;  for 
te  he  taught,  that  the  Gods  had  not  literally  bodies, 
•"  but  fomething  like  to  bodies,  quajl  corpus  :  not 
•*'  blood,  but  fomething  like  to  blood,  quafi  fangui- 


"  DIVINES  fay,  that  God  has  no  body  nor  anything 
Hketobody,butis  IMMATERIAL.  EPICURUS  faid,  that 
his  God  had  not  a  grofs  earthly  body,  but  fomething 
like  to  that  body,  and  was  MATERIAL.  Yet  "  Divines 
have  ftolen  their  flimfy  analogical  <ve!l  from  the  ward 
robe  of  Epicwtts."  Truly  a  very  fubtle  theft; 
which  extracts  MATTER  from  figurative  expreffion  / 
and  well  fuited  to  his  Lordfnip's  leger-de-main,  whicji 

[-13]  Vol.  v.  P.  5i9. 

draws 
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,draws  an  analogical  veil  out  of  a  metaphor.  Indeed, 
to  fit  it  the  better  to  Epicurus' 's  wardrobe,  he  makes  it 
.but  &  jlimfy  one. 

But,  let  us  now  obferve,  the  various  fhifts  he  was 
reduced  to,  in  order  to  fupport  his  principal  calumny,, 
fart.  Divines  flole  from  Epicurus  the  met  bod  of  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead.    He  fays,  when  the  Jewifh 
Scriptures  had  given  GOD  a  Body,  the  Divines  found 
out  that  it  was  not  to  be  understood  literally.    They 
had  been  ftrange  Divines  had  they  not  found  it  out, 
when  thefe  Scriptures  declare  that  GOD  is  a  SPIRIT, 
or  immaterial ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  body  or  MATTER. 
And  the  beil  of  it  is,   that  in  other  places,   (as  we 
-have  feen  juft  before)  his  Lord  (hip  quarrels  with  the 
Scriptures  on  this  very  account,  for  their  Syftem  of 
PNEUMATICS.     Now  what  could  thefe  Divines  -con 
clude,   but  that  where  the  Scriptures  defcribe  God's 
actions,  in  accommodation  to  the  grofs  conceptions  of 
-men,  they  are  to  be  underftood  figuratively.    But  this 
-would  not  ferve  his  Lordlhip's  purpofe  ;  which  was, 
to  convid  the  Divines   of   nonfenfe  and  prevarica 
tion.     He,  therefore,  turns,   what   every  body  elfe 
.calls  METAPHOR,  which  is  a  figure  of  fpeech,  into 
ANALOGY,  which  is  a  mode  of  reafoning,  —  a  fiimfy 
.analogical  veil :  and  Epicurus's  ANALOG Y,  (that  the 
-Gods  had  not  earthly  bodies  butfomething  like  them, 
that  is  to  fay,  material)  he  turns  into  a  METAPHOR. 
Epicurus  (fays  he)  taught  that  the  Gods  had  not  LITE - 
.RALLY  bodies.     Epicurus's  queilion    was  not   about 
literal  or  figurative  expreffion  ;  but  about  fimilar  and 

diffimilar  things. But  You  have  enough,  You  fay, 

of  this  great  Reilorer  of  TRUTH,  and  Reformer  of 

REA- 
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REASON.     I  will  therefore  be  as  fhort  as  poilibly  1 
•can,  on  this  head. 

2.  THE   JEWS    (his  Lordlhip  tells  us)  SUPPOSED 

CRUELTY  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE 

DEITY  [14].  —  Thefe  very  JEWS  themfclves  fay, 
1'hat  the  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compajfiin  ;  flow  to 
-aftaer  find  of  great  mercy  :  That  he  is  good  to  all  \  a?:d 
-his  tender  mercies  are  over  ALL  HIS  WORKS  [i  .-]  :  That 
kh  mercy  endurcth  for  EVER  [-6]  :  That  the  EARTH  is 
full  of  the  goodnefi  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  [17]:  That 
his  mercy  is  from  EVERLASTING  TO  EVERLASTING 
[18].  ---  Now,  which  of  them  will  You  believe  ? 

3.  "  Superftition  (fays  his  Lordihip)  imperfonated 
"  -Chance  under  the  name  of  FOR  TUNE:  and  this  chime- 
"  rical  Divinity  was  fuppofed  to  direct  arbitrarily  all 
*'  the   events,  whofe  caufes  were  not  apparent,  or 
•*'  which  exceeded  in  good  or  ill,  the  expectations  of 
"  men.     The  Heathens  accounted,  by  it,  for  paft 
"  events  ;  confulted  it  about  future  ;    and   referred 

themfelves  to  it  in  doubtful  cafes.  It  is  ftrange 
thatfuch  SUPERSTITIONS,  inftead  of  being  confined 
ft  to  the  Heathen  world,  ihould  have  been  as  PRE- 
(<  v  A  LENT  amongft  God's  chofen  People,  both  Jews 
"  and  Chriftians  ;  and  ihould  be  fcarce  exploded  at 
"  this  hour.  It  is  ftranger  ftill,  that  a  RECOURSE  TO 
"  THE  DECISION  OF  CHANCE  ihould  be  exprefsly 
"  commanded  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  occafionally 
"  countenanced  in  the  New,  even  on  fo  important  an 
"  occafion  as  the  election  of  an  Apoftle  in  the  place 
"  of  Judas  Ifcariot  ['9]". 

[14]  Vol.  v.  p.  507.  [15]  Pf.  cxlv.  ver.  8,  9* 

[i£J  Chron.  Jer.  Efra,  Pfalms,   &c. 

[17]   Pf.  xxxiii.  ver.  5.  cxix.   ver.  64. 

[18]  Pf,  c,  ver.  5,  —  cui.vcr.  17,  ^[19]  Vol.  iii.  p,  477. 

He 
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The  aflertion,  you  fee,  is,   ift,  that  the  Jews  and 

ChriftioM,  as  well  as  ^\\Q  Heathens^  imperfonated  Cbanct 

.-under  the  name  of  Fortune  :   and  zdly,  that  their  hav- 

.ing  recourfe  to  Lots  was  having  recourfe  to  the  deci- 

.  -fion  of  Fortune. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  is  fo  remote  from  all  truth,  That 
-the  cuilom  of  the  Jewifh  People,  in  referring  all  events 
to  God  and  to  him  only  and  immediately,  has  given 
a  handle  to  Spinoza,  Toland,  and  others,  to  bring  in 
queftion  the  very  exigence  of  an  extraordinary  provi 
dence  in  the  mofaic  Difpenfation ;  in  which,  to  obferve 
it,  by  the  way,  and  with  the  abhorrence  it  ought  to  ex 
cite,  they  have  had  too  many  Followers  amongrt  the 
Divines  who  have  written  agairift  the  Diirine  Legation. 

As  to  die  fecond,  we  mu(t  confider  that  LOTS  are  of 
three  diilincl:  kinds. 

One  fort  is  a  civil  balloting ;  of  general  ufe  in  State* 
-to  prevent  intrigu-es  and  partialities.  So  uTEwpofuiffeut, 
fays  Tacitus,  ne  ambit ioni  aut  immicitiis  locus  foret. 

Another,  is  a  fuperflitious  appeal  to  the  imaginary 
Deity,  Chance  or  Fortune. 

And  there  is  yet  another,  which  is  a  reference  of 
the  event  to  Heaven  ;  and  this,  by  God's  own  di- 
reftion  and  appointment. 

•Of  the  fecond,  and  only  reprehenfible  fort,  Revela 
tion,  as  we  have  juft  now  (hewn,  is  entirely  innocent. 

Of  the  firft,  his  Lordihip,  as  a  Politician,  will  not 
djfallow  the  ufe. 

His  quarrel,  as  a  Philofopher,  is  with  the  third. 
And  he  has  no  way  to  fupport  his  charge,  but  by 
fophiilically  reducing  it  into  the  fecond  ;  that  is,  re- 
prefenting  it  as  having  all  the  fuperlHtion  of  the  fe 
cond.  Now  in  this  he  begs  the  queftion. Are  the 

Jewifh  and  Chriftian  Revelations  true  or  falfe  r  Falfe, 
H  faya 
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fays  his  Lordfhip,  for  feveral  reafons ;  and,  amongfr 
the  reft,  for  this,  they  authorize  the  Pagan  fuperftition 
of  LOTS.  —  What  made  the  Pagan  fuperftition  of 
Lots  ?  Their  being  the  inventions  of  men,  while  they 
pretended  to  be  of  divine  appointment. ---Very  well:- 
but  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  Lots  were  of  divine 
appointment.  Pretended  to  be  fo,  if  you  pleafe,  fays 
his  Lordihip ;  and  this  puts  them  into  the  condition 
of  Pagan  lots.— -Softly,  my  Lord;  Your  argument 
muft  not  take  that  for  granted,  which  your  argument 
is  employed  to  prove. 

But  his  Lordfhip  had  his  head  full  of  that  Matter 
Sophifm  of  the  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  which  concludes 
againft  the  reafon  or  juftice  of  a  DIVINE  COMMIT 
siOiM  from  the  abufe  of  it;  and  becaufe  fubfequent 
Impoilors  pretended  to  the  like  Authority.  For,  ac 
cording  to  the  Logic  and  Theology  of  thefe  Gentle 
men,  GOD  muft  not  caft  out  DEVILS,  becaufe  it  after 
wards  gave  a  handle  for  Popifh  Priefts  to  juggle  with 
their  Exorcifms.  He  muft  not  diredl  a  thing  to  be  j 
decided  by  LOTS,  becaufe  a  village-conjurer  would  ; 
afterwards  employ  the  fa<v e  andjhears.  He  mutt  not  i 
make  ufe  of  HUMAN  INSTRUMENTS  in  puniming  a 
People  abandoned  to  unnatural  crimes,  becaufe  an 
Arabian  Impojior  would  afterwards  pretend  to  the  like 
Comrniflion.  He  muft  not  inftitute  a  multifarous 
RITUAL,  tho'  it  was  to  keep  a  People  feparate,  and 
to  fecure  them  from  the  contagion  of  Idolatry,  be 
caufe  wicked  Priefts  or  Politicians  would  eftablimy#- 
perflitiom  ceremonies  to  keep  Communities  enilaved  to 
civil  or  religious  Tyrant*..  Thefe  fcrupulous  Gen 
tlemen,  when  their  hand  was  in,  had  done  well  to 
tell  us,  that  GOD  mould  not  have  given  men  Riches 
Knowledge,  and  Power,  becaufe  there  have  been 
4  fuch 
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fuch   as   CHARTRES,   SPINOZA,    and   MULY   Mo- 


But  to  go  on  with  his  Lordfnip's  'veracity. 
4.  He  afTerts,  that  they  [the  Jews]  made  beafts  AC 
COUNTABLE     LIKE    MORAL     AGENTS     [19].       He  IS 

aware  that  to  mitigate  this  abfardiiy,  as  he  exprefles  it, 
both  the  Jewifh  and  Chriflian  Commentators  fay, 
that  the  pain  inflided  on  hearts  was  to  fhew  the  hei- 
noufnefs  of  human  crimes---to  blot  out  the  memory 
of  a  great  fcandal---to  punifti  the  owner  for  his  neg 
ligence.  But  he  defpifes  all  thefe  folutions,  as  fo 
many  pitiful  evafions.  Would  you  believe  now  that 
in  the  fame  breath,  and  merely  to  fhew  his  reading, 
he  fhould  confute  his  own  falfe  aflertion  ?  I  know  nothing 
more  abfurd  (fays  he)  than  this,  except  a  citftom  cr  /aw 
^/ATHENS.  The  W.E  A  p  o  N  s  by  which  a  murder  had 
teen  committed  were  brought  into  Court ;  as  if  they,  toof 
were  liable  to  punijhment ;  and  /£*  STATUE  that  had 
killed  a  man  by  if  s  fall,  was,  by  a  folemnfentence  of  that 
ivije  people,  the  Thafii,  founded  on  a.  Law  of  DRACO, 
caft  into  thefea.  Now  what  was  his  Lordfhip  to  prove  ? 
That  Mofes  was  fo  ignorant  a  Law-giver,  and  the 
Jews  fo  ftupid  a  people,  that  they  made  leajls  account 
able  like  moral  agents.  And  he  illuftrates  it  by 'a  law 
of  the  moil  celebrated  Legiflator  and  of  the  politeft 
People  upon  Earth,  Draco  and  the  Athenians ;  who, 
juft  in  the  fame  manner,  made  even  weapons  andfta- 
•tues,  moral  agents.  The  Athenians  and  Draco  perhaps 
would  have  faid,  that  they  enafted  thefe  laws  to  mew 
their  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  punim  thecarelefs 
crederofaftatue.  Mere  SHIFTS  AND  EVASIONS,  fays 
liis  Lordfhip. 

[19]  Vol.  v.   p.  7. 

H*  But 
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But  what  I  chiefly  wonder  at  is,  that  when  his 
Lordfliip  was  in  fo  good  a  train,  he  had  not  told  us, 
that  the  Stupidity  of  thefe  >WJ  went  fliil  further, 
even  to  imagine  Walls  and  Garments  [\]  fubjeft  to 
human  Diieaies.  Here  he  would  have  had  a  little  truth 
on  his  fide,  and  a  much  better  fubjecl  for  his  contempt. 
This  is  only  a  word  to  the  Wife,  and  for  his  Follow- 
ers  to  improve  upon.  Let  them  try  what  they  can. 
jnake  of  it,  and  then  they  may  hear  further  of  this 
matter. 

5,  Again,  "  God  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  was  FORCED 
'"'  to  indulge  the  Jews  in  feveral  SUPERSTITIOUS 
*'  prejudices  [2],  as  learned  Divines  fcruple  not  to 
tf  afh'rm."  Had  learned  Divines  no  more  fcruples  ii> 
affirming^  than  his  Lordfhip,  I  mould  hardly  have 
thought  them  worth  a  defence. 

What  they  fcrup/e  not  to  fay  is  this~^-That  IDOLA 
TK.OUS  WORSHIP  was  never  fo  entirely  corrupt,  bu 
that  fome  of  it's  Rites  were  ftill  rational,  or,  at  leaft 
continued  innocent ;  and  might  be  ufed  in  the  fervic? 
of  the  true  God  without  fuperflition :  That  the  IfraeJ 
ites  being  fond  of  Egyptian  ceremonies,  God  indulge* 
them  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  were  harmlefs  ;  and  of  no 
Pther.  For  this,  his  Lordfhip  calls  them,  bold  Ju 
nf  the  principles  and  views  of  God's  proceedings  [3], 
in  what  does  their  temerity  confift?  In  teaching  that 
God  always  chufes  to  take  the  ordinary  means,  before 
the  extraordinary,  when  either  may  be  made  indiffer 
ently  to  ferve  his  purpofe.  And  that,  therefore,  he 
faw  fit  to  indulge  the  Jews  in  their  fondriefs  for  old 
jhabits ;  and  to  turn  their  propenfities  for  the  Egyptian 
jRjtes,  upon  fuch  only  as  were  innocent;  rather  than  tp 

£i]  Levit.chap.  xiv.        [2]  Vol.  IT,  p,  30.         [3]  P.  32. 

give 
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£ive  them  new  habits,  and  newpropenfities,  by  a  mi 
raculous  impreilion  on  their  minds,  which  mould 
over-rule  their  wills  and  affections. 

6.  WE    KNOW    (fays   his  Lordfhip)     THAT   ALL 
THEIR     [the   Jews]     SACRED    WRITINGS    WERE 

COMPILED    AFTER     THEIR    C  APTI VITY  [4]-      BalzaC 

fpeaks  of  a  certain  Critic  who  ufed  to  boaft,  that  no 
body,  befides  God  and  himfelf,  knew  the  meaning  of 
fuch  or  fuch  a  verfe  in  Perfius.  Kis  Lordfhip's  [WE 
KNOW]  is  juft  fuch  another  revelation.  Only  the 
Critic's  meaning  might  be  true;  but  the Philofopher'* 
knowledge  is  certainly  falfe.  A  falfehood  fo  notorious, 
that  I  am  in  fome  doubt  whether  this  ftricture  belong 
properly  to  his  dogmatic  or  to  his  laconic  ftyle.  For" 
twe  knonu,  may  fignify-  -We  know  that  the  SPURIOUS 
ESDRAS  faysfo.  And  then  he  gets  the  two  things  h* 
mod  wanted ;  a  very  ufeful  Truth,  and  a  very  noble 
Authority. 

7.  "  The  Juftice,   [of  the  great  day]    (fays  his 
"  Lordmip)  IF  IT  MAY  BE  CALLED  JUSTICE,  moft 
<f  certainly  requires    that  rewards  and  punishments 
"  mould  be  meafured  out,  in  every  particular  cafe,  in 
tf  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  indlvi- 
"  dual.     But  inftead  of  this,  it  is  aflumed,  conform- 
"  ably  to  the  doctrine  of  PLATO,  that  the  righteous 
"  are  fet  on  the  right  band  of  the  Judge,   and  the 
"  wicked,  on  the  left ;  from  whence,  they  are  tranf- 
"  ported  into  Heaven,  or  plunged  into  Hell.     They 
"  are  tried  individually ',  they  SEEM  to  be  rewarded 
"  or  punimed  collefiively,  without  any  diftinftion  of  the 
"  particular  cafes,  which  have  been  fo  folemnlydeter- 
**  mined,  and  without  any  proportion  obferved  be- 

[4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  339. 
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"  tween  the  various  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit,  of 
*'  innocence  and  gailt,  in  the  application  of  thefe  re- 
*'  wards  and  puniihments  [5].'* 

If  it  may  be  called  Jujlice--- Marry,  well  thought  of. 
For  who  knows  but  as  this  is  the  general  day  of 
reckoning,  and  that  men  fee,  fuch  a  day  will  be 
wanted,  rather  than  be  without  any,  they  might  be 
foolim.  enough  to  take  up  with  this  ?  —Tbeyfeem  to 
le  rewarded  or  punifoed  ccllefti<vely.  Should  I  ferioufly 
quote  the  Words  of  Jefus,  -—  Ibefervant  which  knew 
his  Lord's  juvV/?  neither  did  according  to  his  ovz//,  Jhall  be 
beaten  with  many  ftrifeis.  But  be,  that  kne<w  not,, 
and  'did  commit  things  worthy  of  ftripes ,  Jhall  be  beaten 
•with  fe<w  Jlrspes  [6]  ;  Should  I  ferioufly,  I  fay,  quote 
thefe  words,  to  confute  the  noble  Writer's  obfervatiorf, 
that  men  at  the  great  Tribunal  feem  to  be  rewarded  cr 
-frunijhed  co/kfiive/y,  he  would,  I  fuppofe,  have  been 
amongft  the  firft  to  laugh  at  my  fimplicity  j  at  leaft, 
the  intelligent  Reader  would  not  thank  me  far  my 
diligence. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  his  Lordmip's  CONSISTEN 
CY  ;  the  next  feature  in  his  philofophic  Countenance. 
You  have  feen  with  what  bravery  he  contradicts 
all  others  ;  you  (hall  now  fee  with  what  greater 
bravery,  he  contradicts  himfelf. 

There  be  two  things  which  characlerife  the  rea- 
foning  part  of  his  Lordfnip's  writings,  (if  any  part 
of  fo  declamatory  a  work  can  be  called  reafoning) 
and  diftinguifli  them  from  all  other  men's;  His  in- 
cefiant  REPETITIONS,  and  his  mediant  CONTRA- 

[5]  Vol.  v.  p.  495.  [6J  Luke  xii.  47,  48. 
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BICTJONS.  Indeed,  thefe  beauties  beget  one  another. 
For  when  a  Writer  can  furnifh  out  no  better  an  en 
tertainment  than  a  parcel  of  groundlefs  flams,  he  will 
be  much  fubject  to  repetition ;  and  ever}7  repetition 
as  likely  to  be  graced  with  a  variation ;  for  his 
Tales  having  neither  foundation  in  Fact,  nor  meafure 
in  Truth,  what  is  produced  for  admiration,  will  be 
always  new  modeling  for  convenience,  as  beft  fuits  his 
prefent  paffions  and  purpofes. 

His  REPETITIONS  I  leave  for  the  refreshment  of 
thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  read  him  through :  This 
mort  fpecimen  of  his  CONTRADICTIONS  I  propofe  for 
the  amufement  of  more  curfory  readers. 

But  as  frofe/ed  Answerers  never  abufe  our  patience 
and  underftandings  more  than  in  this  kind  of  difco- 
veries ;  it  may  not  be  amifs,  to  fay  a  word  or  two  of  a 
fpecies  of  confutation,  which  fuch  men  are  always  rea 
dy  to  urge,  on  the  very  flighteft  grounds,  for  the  con 
venience  which  attends  it;  the  convenience  of  making 
an  Author  confute  himfelf,  when  the  Anfwerer  is  un 
able  fo  to  do. 

Sometimes  the  imaginary  in  confidence  arifes  out  of 
the  flow  conception  or  cloudy  apprehenfion,  of  the 
Anfwerer,  when  the  Author  is  toobrief  or  too  refined: 
fometimes  from  the  lefs  accurate  expreffion  of  the 
Author,  when  the  Anfwerer  is  too  fubtile  or  too  cap 
tious.  It  fometimes  arifes  from  the  Anfwerer's  pre 
judices;  and  fometimes  again  from  the  Author's  pre 
varication. 

Nay,  which  is  Granger  ftili,  the  very  exa&nefs  of 

the  diftinftions,  and  corrednefs  of  the  terms,  (and  the 

correfter  and  exadler  they  will  be  in  proportion  to 

the  Author's  knowledge  of  words  and  things)  the 

H  more 
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jnore  fliall  the  difcourfe  abound  with  thefe  fanciecF 
contradictions.  For  a  heavy  or  a  precipitate  An- 
fwerer  will  never  be  able  to  diftinguifh  things  SIMI 
LAR  from  things  IDENTICAL. 

Prejudice  for  a  fet  of  Opinions  may  make  an  An- 
fwerer  mitlake  fome  things  to  be  in  Nature,  what 
they  are  only  in  the  combinations  of  the  Schools  ; 
.and  finding  them  confidered  differently,  that  is,  un- 
tler  other  afibciations.,  by  his  Adverfary,  who  may 
have  no  prejudices,  or  prejudices  of  another  kind,  he 
.will  be  extreme  ready  to  call  thefe  differences,  by  the 
more  commodious  name  of  contradictions. 

Laftly,  the  Author,  if  he  be  a  FREETHINKER,  has 
a  right  by  ancient  cuftom  [7]  to  two  or  three,  or 
indeed,  to  two  or  three  dozen  of  Characters,  as  may 
betf  fuit  his  purpofe,  or  errand  :  A  practice,  which, 
being  begun  amongft  us  Moderns,  under  a  want  of 
Liberty,  was-  continued  out  of  Licentioufnefs,  and  is 
Hill  kept  up  for  the  fake  of  it's  Conveniences.  Now 
if  iuch  a  One  be  too  lazy  to  affume  a  perfonated  Cha- 
ja&er  in  form,  then,  (as  Lord  Shaftfbury  obferves) 
«  dull  kind  of  IRONY  which  amufes  all  alike,  becomes 
his  favorite  figure  of  fpeech.  But  with  fuch  a  Wri 
ter,  an  inattentive  or  plain-  dealing  Anfwerer  may  give 
himfelf  much  trouble,  to  colleft  his  contradictions, 
and  all,  to  be  well  laughed  at  for  his  pains-. 

I  have  honeftly  marked  out  thefe  various  delufions, 
that  You  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  detect  me, 
mould  I  be  tempted  to  impofe  upon  You,  myfelf. 
Not  that  I  claim  much  merit  from  this  fair  dealing  ; 
for  his  Lordfhip's  contradictions  are  fo  grofs  and 


[7]  See  CILSUS  and 

{lib- 
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fubftantial,  fo  frequent  and  obvious,  that  I  was  un 
der  no  temptation  to  make  out  my  fpecimen  by  any 
thing  doubtful  or  ambiguous. 

i.  "  I  could  not  (fays  his  Lordmip)  have  difcover- 
"  ed,  as  NEWTON  did,  that  univerfal  /a-iu  ofcorpo- 
"  real  Nature,  which  he  has  demonftrated.  But  fur- 
"  ther  than  that,  he  could  go  no  more  than  I  -,  nor 
"  difcover  the  ACTION  OF  THE  FIRST  CAUSE,  BY 

"  WHICH  THIS  LAW  WAS  IMPOSED  ON  ALL  BO- 
"  DIES,  AND  IS  MAINTAINED  IN  THEM  [8]."  Here 

he  owns  ATTRACTION  not  to  be  a  REAL  or  efTential, 
PROPERTY  OF  MATTER,  but  the  attion  of  the  frfl 
caufe  upon  it.  Yet  in  another  place  he  obferve;,  that 
"  ATTRACTION  MAY  BE,  notwithftandiiig  all  the 
'*  SILLY  abftracl  reafoning  to  the  contrary,  A  REAL 
"  PROPERTY  OF  MATTER  [9]."  The  truth  is  that, 
for  any  thing  his  Lordfhip  knew  of  this  waver/of 
Law,  Attraction  might  be  Aclion,  Paffion,  Ma 
gic,  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  He  only  followed  his 
Leaders.  Mr.  COLLINS  difplayed  the  fame  Philo- 
fopliic  fpirit  in  fpeaking  of  gravity,  the  effedl  of  At 
traction  :  And  CLARKE'S  animadverfion  on  him 
will  exactly  fuit  his  Lordmip.  —  "Not  content  to 
"  have  erred  fo  very  grofsly  in  the  firft  foundation  of 
"  all  natural  Philofophy  ;  you  could  not  forbear  pro- 
"  feffing  further,  that  you  have  often  admired  that 
"  GRAViTATiON/?Wrf'^  efleemed  a  matter  offuch  dif- 
"  faulty  amongft  Philofophers  ;  and  that  you  think  it  to 
"  be  fo  evident  and  necejfary  an  ejfeft  of  matter  in  can- 
"  Jlant  motion  perpetually  jit iking  one  part  againft  an- 
*'  other,  that  you  wonder  every  body  fiould  not  fee  it.  I 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p,  8.  [9]  Vol.  iii.  p.  547. 
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"  fuppofe  the  reft  of  the  world  will  no  lefs  admire  at 
"jvu,  for  imagining  that,  by  fo  flight  an  admiration 
"  you  could  at  once  fet  afide  all  the  propofitions  in 
"  that  moft  excellent  book  [the  Principia.  of  New- 
"'  ton]  wherein  it  is  made  appear  by  ftriftly  mathe- 
"  cal  demonflrations,  drawn  from  the  Laws  of  mo- 
"  tion,  now  agreed  on  by  Mathematicians,  and 
"  eftablifhed  by  experiments,  and  from  the  Phseno- 
'*  mena  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  that  the  prefent 
tc  operations  of  nature,  depending  upon  gravitation, 
"cannot  poffibly  be  mechanical  effects  of matter  in 
*'  conjlant  motion  perpetually  ftriking  one  part  againft  an- 
"  other.  —  Upon  the  whole,  all  that  you  have  ad- 
"  vanced  about  gravitation  is  fuch  marvellous  reafon- 
"  ing,  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  prefent  age,  after  fo 
"  many  great  difcoveries,  founded  upon  experience, 
**  and  even  mathematical  demonftration  ;  that  tho'  I 
"  have  no  caufe  at  all  to  be  difpleafed  with  you  for 
"  arguing  in  fuch  a  manner ;  yet,  I  believe,  your 
"  readers  cannot  but  think  you  might  very  well  have 
f(  forborn  going  out  of  your  way,  to  give  fo  very 
*'  difadvantageous  a  reprefentation  of  your  o<ivn  Phi- 
"lofophy  [10]." 

2.  In  one  place,  his  Lordmip  tells  us,  that  the 
right  of  the  Ifraelites  to  the  Land  of  Canaan  w: as  found 
ed  on  the  PROPHECY  of  Noah :  in  another,  that  it 
nvas  founded  on  the  PROMISE  to  Abraham,  Second 
thoughts  are  belt.  He  feems  to  come  a  little  nearer 
the  truth  here.  For  tho'  a  Promife  may  intitle  to  a 
pofTeffion,  I  do  not  fee  how  a  Prophefy  can  do  more 

[10]  Clarke's  third  defence  of  the  immateriality  and  natural 
immortality  of  the  Soul,  againft  Collins. 
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than  foretel  one  :  Unlefs  his  Lordfhip  has  fome  ethi 
cal  engine  of  a  new  invention,  to  extend  the  grounds 
of  Obligation?  unknown  to  GROTIUS,  SELDEN,  and 
CUMBERLAND;  yet  they  travelled  for  it;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  his  Lordfhip's  account  of  their  fa 
mous  Journey  to  Paris,  fpared  tor  no  room  in  laying 
foundations.  But,  in  this- affair  of  the  PROMISE,  his 
Lordfhip  infmuates  an  untruth  ;  which  is  a  great  deal 
meaner  than  to  tell  one  :  For  he  reprefents  the  fa 
vour  as  capricious,  arbitrary,  and  without  any  rea- 
fon  afligned. 

3.  "  The  Jews  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  as  often  as 
"  they  made  God  defcend  from  Heaven,  and  as  much 
<'  as  they  made  him  refide  on  earth,  were  far  from 
"  (loathing  him  <witb  corporeity,  and  imputing  corpo- 
"  real  vices  to  him  [11]."  Vet  two  or  three  pages 
forward,  fo  prevalent  is  his  luft  of  abufe,  that  he  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  they  DID  cloath  him  *with  CORPOREITY. 
Thefe  are  his  words :  "  The  Jewim  Scriptures  afcribe 
"  to  God  not  only  corporeal  appearance,  but  corpo- 
"  real  action,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  it;  eyes  to 
«'  fee,  ears  to  hear,  mouth  and  tongue  to  articulate, 
"  hands  to  handle,  and  feet  to  walk  [12]."  You 
will  fay,  perhaps,  that  his  Lordfhip  meant,  the 
Scriptures  indeed  afcribed  all  this  to  God  ;  but  in  a 
figurative,  not  in  a  literal,  fenfe.  I  would  have  faid 
fo  too,  but  that  his  Lordfhip  goes  on  rating  the  Di 
vines  for  underftanding  this  fcripture-reprefentation  in 
a  figurative  fenfe.  Which,  too,  he  {hews  does  not 
mend  the  matter ;  for  this  figurative  fenfe,  it  feems, 
was  ftolen  from  Epicurus.  Now  we  know  that  Epicurus 

[u]  Vol.v.  p.  515.  [12]  P,5ig. 
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certainly  believed  the  Gods  to  be  CORPOREAL,  if  he 
believed  any,  tho1  made  of  foxnevvhat  a  finer  fluff 
than  mere  mortal  bodies.  "  Divines  (fays  his  Lord- 
"  fhip)  tell  us  indeed,  that  we  are  not  to  underftand 
*'  all  this  according  to  the  literal  fignification,  &c. 
"  But  fiusjfim/y  theological  'veil  thrown  over  the  literal 
"  fignification  is  ftolen  from  the  wardrobe  of  Epicu- 
"  rus  [13]."  His  Lordfhip's  wardrobe  feems  to  be 
as  rich  as  Epicurus's,  in  VEILS  :  a  little  after,  we 
have  a  very  curious  one,  a  thin  and  trite  VEIL  of 
analogy :  and  he  is  ready  to  lend  them  to.  Divines,  as 
Lucullus  did  his  Cloaks  to  the  Players,  by  the 
dozen. 

But  whenever  his  Lordfhip  fpeaks  of  CHRISTIA 
NITY,  a  kind  of  fatality  attends  him;  and  then  his 
contradictions  have  neither  flop  nor  meafure. 

4.  Speaking  of  the  loft  Supper,  he  fays,  "  The 
*'  perfon  by  whom  it  was  inftituted  is  reprefented 
c<  fometimes  under  images,  that  render  it  impoflible 
"  to  frame  any,  of  the  EFFICACY,  or  even  of  the 
*'  INSTITUTION  of  this  Sacrament.  Chrift  is  a  vine, 
<l  he  is  a  rock,  nay  he  is  a  coat,  according  to  St. 
"Paul,"  &c.  [14],  And  yet  no  further  off  than 
four  pages,  he  fays,  "  There  is  no  one  [figura- 
"  tive  expreffton]  perhaps  in  the  whole  Gofpel,  lefs 
*'  liable  to  any  equivocal  fenfe  than  that  which 
"  Chrilt  employed  when  he  faid,  This  is  my  body,  and 
"  this  is  my  blood >  in  the  very  aft  of  giving  bread  and 
"  wine  to  his  Difciples,  who  were  at  fupper  with  him, 
'*  juft  before  his  death,  for  a  remembrance  of  which, 
"  this  ceremony  of  a  fupper  was  then  inftituted  by 

[13]  P.  515*;  £14]  Vol.iv,  p,  59*. 
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"  him.  The  figure  was  eafy,  the  application  natu- 
"  ral,  and  they  could  not  understand  the  expreffion 
"literally  [15]." 

His  Lordfhip,  as  you  may  well  think,  has  often 
different  purpofes  to  ferve  by  his  contradictions. 
Here  his  purpofe  is  one  and  the  fame  ;  to  difcredit  a 
Gofpel-IniHtution  :  which  is  equally  done  by  fhew- 
ing  it  to  be  myfterious,  obfcure,  and  incomprehen- 
fible,  where  it  pretends  to  clearnefs  and  precifion  ; 
and  low,  trite,  and  mean,  where  it  pretends  to  fome- 
thing  auguft,  peculiar,  and  in  the  higheit  degree  effi 
cacious.  All  the  fault  in  this  cafe,  except  his  Lord- 
fhip's  moft  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
Rite,  [16],  is  his  bringing  thefe  two  curious  obfer- 
vations  fo  near  to  one  another. 

5.  "  Chriftianity  [fays  his  Lordftiip]  as  the  Sa- 
"  viour  publifhed  it,  was  full  and  fufficient  to  all  the 
"  purpofes  of  it.  It's  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  mewed 
"  that  it  was  defigned  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind, 
'*  and  manifested  likewife  the  divinity  of  it's  origi- 
"  nal  [17]'"  This  is  very  gracious.  Yet  the  Scene 
changes  with  his  Lordfhip's  humour  :  and  \hejtmpti- 
city  and  plainnefs  now  become  darkt  ambiguous  and  in- 
comprebenjtble.  "  That  there  are  many  ambiguous 
"  exprefiions,  many  dark  fayings,  in  the  Gofpel ; 
"  MANY  DOCTRINES,  which  reafon  could  never  have 
"  taught,  nor  is  able  to  comprehend,  now  they  are 
*'  taught,  cannot  be  denied  [18]." 

[15]  P.  596. 

[r6]  See  what  is  faid  of  it,  in  the  xth  difcourfe,  on  the  prin 
ciples  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,    preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
[17]  Vol.  iv,  p,  450,  [18]  Vol.  iv.  p.  318. 
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But  let  him  recover  his  temper,  and  Chriftianity 
brightens  up  with  it,  and  we  once  again  fee  it  reftor- 
ed  to  his  good  graces.  "  The  fyitem  of  Religion 
'"  (fays  he)  which  Chrift  published,  and  his  Evange- 
"  lifls  recorded,  is  a  compleat  fyftem  to  all  the  pur- 
st  pofes  of  true  Religion,  natural  and  revealed.  It 
"  contains  all  the  duties  of  the  former,  it  enforces 
"  them  by  afierting  the  divine  Million  of  the  Pu- 
"  bliiher,  who  proved  his  affertion  at  the  fame  time 
"  by  his  miracles  [19]."  But  it  is  only  reilored  to  be 
as  fuddenly  depofed.  It's  birth  is  fo  far  from  being 
divine^  that  he  infinuates  it  to  be  fpurious,  and  neither 
better  nor  worfe  than  a  kind  of  Baftard-Platonifm. 
"  It  is  aftonifhing  to  obferve  the  ilrange  conformity 
"  between  PLATONISM  and  GENUINE  CHRISTIA- 
"NITY  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is  taught  in  the  original 
"  Gofpel.  We  need  not  Hand  to  compare  them 
"  here  :  Particular  inftances  of  conformity  will  oc- 
"  cur  often  enough.  In  general,  the  Platonic  and 
"  Cbrtftian  Syilems  have  a  very  near  refemblance, 

"  QUALIS     DECET   ESSE     SORORUM    [zo]."       He   then 

goes  on  to  mew,  that  the  common  Parent  of  both 
was  not  REASON  but  ENTHUSIASM. 

Enthuiiafm,  you  will  fay,  is  now  fairly  brought  to 
bed  of  twins,  PLATONISM  and  CHRISTIANITY. 
No  fuch  matter.  Genuine  Chrijiianity  was  taught  of 
Goa'  [«].  —  "As  it  ftands  in  the  Gofpel  it  contains  a 
"  compleat  fyftem  of  Religion  :  it  is  in  truth  the 
"  fyflem  of  natural  Religion  [  z  ],"  Well  then, 
We  mail  hear  no  more  of  this  Jtfterly  refemblance 
to  Platonifm.  Perhaps  not.  But  you  mail  hear,  and 

[19]  Vol.  iv.  p.  314.  [20]  Vol.  iv.  p.  340. 

[i]  Vol.  iv.  p.  348-9.  [z]  Vol.  iv.  p.  316. 

that 
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that  foon  too,  of  as  good  a  thing.  This  ChrifHanity 
is  atlaft  found  to  be  derived  frem  JUDAISM  ;  that  very 
JUDAISM,  which,  he  had  told  us,  was  it  felf  raifed 
on  THEFT  and  MURDER  —  "  On  the  Religion  of  the 
**  Jews,  and  on  the  Authority  of  their  Scriptures, 
"  Chriftianity  was  founded  [2]."  Again,  "  They 
"  who  prefer  the  example  and  do&rine  of  CHR  i  ST  to 
"  thofe  of  PAU  L,  will  find  reafon  to  think  that  the  Mef- 
'*  fiah  intended  rather  to  reform  and  to  graft  upon  Ju- 
*f  daifm,  than  to  abolifh  it  [3]."  And  again;  He 
accufes  PAUL  for  preaching  a  new  Gofpel,  called  by 
the  Apoftle,  my  Gofpel :  And  this  new,  or  peculiar 
Gofpel,  his  Lordfiiip  tells  us  was  the  Myfiery  of  God's 

purpofe  to  TAKE  IN  THE  GENTILES,  fo  INCON 
SISTENT  <with  tie  declarations  and  pr  office  of  J  E  - 
sus  [4].  Yet  for  all  this,  had  ChrifTs  Gofpel 
"  been  propagated  with  the  fame  fimpiicity  with 
"  which  it  was  originally  taught  by  CHRIST,  it 
"  would  (he  tells  us)  have  been  to  the  unfpeakable 
"  benefit  of  MANKIND  [5]." 

Let  us  now  fum  up  his  Lordfhip's  Infractions  to 
his  Difciples,  concerning  the  GOSPEL  OF  JESUS, 
"  It  is  fimple,  clear,  and  of  divine  original :"  But  it 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  "  dark,  ambiguous,  incompre- 
"  henfible  ;  and  like  it's  Sifter  Platonifm,  the  Iffue  of 
«'  Enthufiafm." — As  Jefus  publifhed  it,  the  Gofpel  is  a 
compleat  Syftem  of  Natural  Religion,  and  tends  to  the 
unfpeakable  benefit  of  mankind :  But  as  Jefus  publifhed 
it,  the  Gofpel %\vas  only  a  reform  of  that  Impofture 
Jtulaifm,  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  was  intended 

[a]  Vol.  iv.  p.  317.  [3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  350. 

[4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  313.  [5]  Vol.  iv,  p.  316. 

by 
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by  Jefus  to  be  confined  to  the  Jewijh  People ;  it  being 
PAUL,  who,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  declara 
tions  and  the  praclifes  of  Jefus,  turned  it  into  a  com- 
pleat  Syftem  of  Natural  Religion,  and  made  it  tend 
to  the  unfpeakable  benefit:  of  mankind,  by  extending  it 
to  the  Gentiles."  And  thus  he  goes  on  contradift- 
ip.g  his  own  afiertions,  as  faft  as  he  advances  them, 
from  one  end  of  his  ESSAYS  to  the  other. 

The  fame  felf-contradidlions,  which  confute  his 
calumnies  againft  Chriftianity  itfelf,  ftill  follow  him 
when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  PROPAGATORS  of 
Chriftianity. 

6.  "  He  [fays  this  noble  Lord]  who  compares 
Ct  the  Epiftles  of  JAMES,  of  PETER,  and  JOHN,  fuch 
"  as  we  have  them,  with  thofe  of  PAUL,  and  all 
<f  thefe  with  the  dodrines  of  the  GOSPEL,  will  be 
"  perhaps  of  my  opinion  ;  at  leaft  he  will  have  no 
"  ground  to  fay  of  the  THREE  FIRST,  that  they 
"  wrere  authors  of  NEW  GOSPELF,  as  he  will  have 
''  grounds  to  fay  of  the  laft,  and  as  the  laft  does  in 
"  effea  fay  of  himfelf  [6]."  What  was  this  new 
Gofpel?  It  was,  as  we  have  feen  juft  before,  the  My f- 
tery  cfGccCs  purpofe  to  take  in  the  Gentiles.  JAMES, 
PETER,  and  JOHN,  therefore,  according  to  his  Lord- 
fhip,  taught  not  this  Myftery ;  fo  inconfiftent,  as  he 
fays,  with  the  declarations  and  practice  of  Jefus. 
Yet  foon  after  he  confefTes,  that  JAMES,  PETER  and 
JOHN,  did  teach  this  Myftery,  and  forfook  CH  RIST'S 
for  PAUL'S  NEW  GOSPEL.  For,  fpeaking  of  the 
Council  of  Jerufalem,  he  fays,  The  APOSTLES  had 
given  no  directions  to  infijl  that  the  GEKTILES  fliu/d  or 

r:Ti»>-        [6J  Vol.iv.  p,  320,     . 

Jhould 
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foauld  not,  fulmit  to  drcumcif'.on  9  and  to  tie  yoaks  of  tie 


7]  :  Which  necefFarily  implies  a  conceffion 
that  THEY  too  were  Authors  of  this  new  Gofpel,  the 
Myjlery  of  GocC.s  pttrpcfe  to  take  In  the  Gentiles.  The 
taking  in  the  Gentiles,  we  fee,  he  fuppofes  a  thing 
agreed  on  by  all  the  Apofdes  :  and  that,  what  was 
yet  undone,  was  the  fettling  the  precife  term:  of  their 
ad  million. 

Our  Unbeliever*  look  io  monilroufly  afquint  upon 
Religion,  that  prejudice  with  oppofite  rays  is  always 
diilurbing  and  confounding  it's  own  malignant  aims. 
Yet,  in  general,  it  requires  pains  to  fix  the  con 
tradictions  which  fpring  out  of  thefe  fugutive  crofs 
lights.  Commend  me  therefore  to  hi>  Lordihip,  who 
brings  his  contradictions  to-a  point;  and  requires  no 
thing  of  you  but  eye-fight  to  fee  them  in  their  full 
glare. 

His  pro  and  con  then,  being  fo  near  neighbours,. 
we  lhall  not  be  furprized  to  find  them  at  laft  incorpo 
rated,  a*  it  were,  into  one  another  !  as  in  the  follow 
ing  inftances. 

7.  *'  I  much  DOUBT  [fays  his  Lordfhip]  whether 
"  the  EVANGELISTS  would  underftand  the  Epiftles 
"  of  St.  PAUL,  THO'  ONE  OF  THEM  WAS  HIS 
"  SCRIBE  [8]."  —  It  was  faid  of  fomebody,  that  he 
lelie<ved  againjl  hope:  a  matter  of  much  mirth  to  our 
frft  Pl.rilofopby-Men.  But  what  is  that,  to  his  Lord- 
fliip's  greater  ftrength  of  mind,  who  can  doubt  againft 
certainty!  PAUL  and  LUKR  agreed  to  preach  the 
Gofpel  together:  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  LUKE'S 
pen  mould  be  employed  to  convey  their  common  fen- 

[7]  Vol.  iv,  p.  3z4.  [3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  202. 

timents> 
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timents,  and  adventures,  to  Pofterity.  And  yet  he 
quefiions  whether  LUKE  underfr.ood  PAUL'S  EPI 
STLES.  Some  body,  I  fuppofe,  when  he  had  pened 
this  doubt i  might  tell  him,  that  one  of  thefe  Evan- 
gelifts  was  Paul's  Companion,  his  Amanuenfis  and 
Hiftorian.  But  the  obfervation  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away  ;  he  therefore  adds,  with  infinite  dex 
terity  and  addrefs tho1  one  of  them  was  bis  Scribe. 

8.  Again,  Speaking  of  the  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES, 
he  obferve-*,  "  We  ma-ke  God  fo  much  a  copy  of 
"  man,  that  we  defign  the  worft,  as  well  as  the  befl 
ft  of  our  own  features,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  in  our  re- 
"  prefentations  of  him  :  and,  as  common  as  it  is, 
"  no  unprejudiced  thinking  man  can  hear,  without 
"  aflonifhnient,  our  •perfections  and  our  imperfections 
<r  imputed  to  the  divine  Being  in  the  fame  breath, 
"  and  by  the  fame  men ;  with  this  difference  at  moft, 
"  that  the  former  are  imputed  direftly,  and  the  lat- 
"  ter  fometimes  under  the  THIN  AND  TRITE  VEIL 
"  OF  ANALOGY.  In  a  Being  thus  conftituted,  they 
"  may  well  imagine  that  the  moral  virtues  are  the 
**  fame  as  they  are  in  our  ideas  :  and  Theology  may 
'*  eafily  deduce,  from  his  attributes,  the  characters 
**  Theology  has  given  them  [9]." 

We  cannot,  fays  his  Lordihip,  without  Gfton'jjhtnent 
fee  our  perfections  and  our  imperfections  imputed  to  the  di~ 
fine  Being.  His  ailonifhment  is  all  a  flam.  His 
very  words  prove  that  he  well  knew  imperfec 
tions  are  not  imputed.  For  when  he  thus  boldly 
affirms,  they  are,  he  was  fo  twitched  in  confcience, 
that  he  was  forced  to  add,  mukr  the  thin  and  trite  <veil 
ff  analogy  :  That  is,  not  imputed.  For  when  Scripture 
*  [a]  Vol.  v.  p.  89. 
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fpeaks  of  the  out -ftr etched  arm  of  Cod,  and  his  all-feeing 
eye,  does  it  impute  arms  and  eyes  to  God,  in  the  fenfe 
it  imputes  jujlice  and  goodnefs  to  him  ?  Yes,  fays  he — 
under  the  thin  and  trite  veil  of  analogy  :  i.  e.  Not  in 
the  fame  fenfe.  As  if  we.  ihould  fay,  His  Lordihip 
AFFIRM  s  under  the  thin  and  trite  *uei  /  of  ^DENIAL. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  very  fcanty  fpecimen  of  his  Lord- 
fliip's  CONTRADICTIONS.  Yet  no  man  appears  to 
be  more  fenfible  of  the  difgrace  which  contradictions 
bring  upon  a  Writer.  For,  fpeaking  of  the  whole 
COLLEGE  OF  APOSTLES,  he  fays,  Thefe  inconjiflent 
Writers  talk  often  a  different  language  en  the  fame  fub- 
jeft  \  and  CONTRADICT  in  one  place  ivhat  they  ha<ve 
faid  in  another  [10], 

IV.  His  Lordfhip's  profound  LEARNING  comes 
next  to  be  confidered. 

i.  The  firft  inftance  I  mail  give  is  fetched  from 
the  very  penetralia  of  the  frf  Philofophy.  "  HUMAN 
"  knowledge  is  fo  entirely  and  folely  derived  from 
"  aftual  BEING,  that,  without  aclual  Being,  we 
'*  fliould  not  have  EVEN  ONE  of  thofe  fimple  ideas, 
*'  whereof  all  the  complex  and  abilrad  notions  that 
"  TURN  OUR  HEADS  are  compofed  [u]." 

Here,  his  Lordfiiip  cried  tv^xa,  and  fhould  have 
facrificcd  a  Bull  for  his  difcovery  :  which  informs  us 
of  no  lefs  a  truth  than  this,  that  if  Men  had  had  no 
Being  they  would  have  had  no  fenfation  :  in  other  words, 
that  qualities  cannot  exift  without  a  fubftance  :  For  if, 
by  afiual  Being  he  did  not  take  in  the  Thinker's  own, 
the  obfervation  is  falfo :  a  rational  Being,  tho'  exift- 
ing  fingly,  will  have  yet  the  idea  of  his  own  exigence. 

[10]  Vol.  iv.  p.  489.  [u]  Vol.  iii.  p.  411. 

But 
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But  the  obfervation  is  every  way  extraordinary.  He 
fuppofes  our  fimpk  ideas  to  be  real ;  he  fuppofe?  our 
complex  and  abjlrafi  notions  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Jimple  ideas  ;  and  yet  he  fuppofes  that  the  compofition 
has  TURNED  OUR  HEADS.  'Till  now,  I  underftood 
it  was  fantaflic,  and  not  real  knowledge,  which 
turned  mens  heads*  Eut  I  forget ;  His  Lordihip  found 
the  nv&o/e  World  in  a  frenzy  ;  and  then  indeed  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  enquire  what  fet  them  a  going. 

2.  "  The  PAGANS  [fays  his  Lordfhip]  do  not ap- 
"  pear  to  have  interpolated  the  antient  Dvficrs  of 
"  Paganifm ;  nor  is  there  any  pretence,  to  fay  that 
"  THEY  have  impofed  any  fpurious  books  on  the 
"  world,  under  the  name  of  ihofe  Dotfors  [12]." 

ORPHEUS  and  MERCURIUS  TRISMEGISTUS  were 
certainly  Pagan  Dctfors .  if  ever  there  were  any  : 
And  did  his  Lordlhip  never  hear,  that  the  Books, 
Hymns,  and  Poems  under  their  names,  which  are 
come  down  to  us  from  times  proceeding  Chriflianity, 
were  Pagan  forgeries  ?  I  will  not  infift  upon  the  SI 
BYLLINE  ORACLES,  which  CICERO  aflures  us  had 
been  interpolated,  (for  the  Pagans  interpolated  their 
very  forgeries)  becaufe  1  do  not  know  to  what  con 
ditions  his  Lordfliip  confines  the  Doclorate  in.  the  pa 
gan  World,  or  whether  he  admits  the  fair  Sex  to  the 
honour  of  the  Hood.  However,  let  us  not  think 
him  fo  unlearned  as  not  to  have  heard  of  thefe  for 
geries.  Pie  had  both  heard  of  them,  and  confidercd 
them  well  :  And  as  he  is  always  forputting  the  faddle 
on  the  right  horfe  (  as  where  he  loads  Divines  with 
atbeifm]  he  charges  all  thefe  iniquities  on  the  CHRIS- 

'•\fa    [12]  Vol.  iv.  p.  195.       ^. 

TIAKS. 
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TIANS.  <l  It  was,  fays  he,  to  promote  the  Opinion, 
"  that  all  the  Myileries  of  their  [the  Chrifiian's]  Re- 
"  ligion,  had  been  revealed  by  the  writings  of  Pa- 
•"  gan  Pbilofopbers  many  centuries  before  Chriit,  that 
<{  fo  many  books  were  forged  under  the  names  of 
*i  Mercurius  Trifmegiftus,  of  Hyflafpes,  of  the  SIBYLS, 
•"  and  perhaps  of  others.'1  We  are  got  a  good  way 
towards  -Doclorating  thefe  old  Women  :  They  are 
become  Philofophers,  we  fee.  —  But  whether  the  Chrif- 
tians  were  the  only  forgers  of  Sibylline  Oracles  muft  be 
left  to  be  decided  between  Tully  and  his  Lordfhip, 
The  truth  is,  and  who,  that  underftands  Antiquity, 
•ever  doubted  of  it  !  that  fome  paganized  Chriilians 
learnt  this  trade  of  forging  Books,  under  antient 
names,  from  thofe  whofe  Superftition  they  had  left, 
but  not  that  Spirit  of  impOfture  which  fupported  it. 

3.  "  The  [greek]  Hiftorians,  fays  his  Lordfnip, 
•*'  obferving  how  fond  their  countrymen  were  of 
"  thofe  who  writ  Fables,  turned  Hiitory  into  Ro- 
"  mance  ;  'and  ftudied  to  make  their  relations  mar- 
"  vellous  and  agreeable,  with  little  regard  to  truth, 
'•*  in  which  they  were  encouraged,  AFTER  ALEX- 
BANDER'S  EXPEDITION  INTO  ASIA,  by  the  DIF- 
'•'  FICULTY  of  difproving  any  thing  they  faid  of 
"countries  fo  remote  [13]."  A  vulgar  man,  and 
one  of  thofe  his  Lordfhip  calls,  Pedants,  would  have 
faid,  —  BEFORE  ALEXANDER'S  EXPEDITION:  be- 
caufe  the  difficulty  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  AFTER 
that  Conqueror  had  opened,  and  his  SuccefTors  had 
kept  open,  a  communication  with  thofe 


[i3]Vol.iv,p,  137-8. 
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4.  He  calls   Ariftotle's  Logic,  "   the  rules   of  a 
"  Dialectic  that  leemed  to  prove,  and  DID  PROVE 
*'  indifferently  either  in  favor  of  truth  or  error  [  1 4]." 
Exaggeration    is    his   Lordfhip's    favorite    figure    of 
fpeech  :    but  here  it  fecms  pulhed  a  little  too  far  ; 
•for,  not  content  with  faying  that  Ariftotle1s  rules  of 
fyllogizing   (for  that  is  what  he  means  by  the  rules  of 
a  dialectic)  feemed  to  pro~oe,  he  will   needs  add,  and 
DID    PROVE.       Which  mews  fuch  a   knowledge  of 
Syllogifrn,  as  needed  not  the  following  words  to  fet 
it  off.   ""  It  mull  not  (fays  he)   be  imagined,  that 
"  he  whoreafons,  or  feems,  rather,  to  reafon  cloiely 
*(  and  confequentially,  has    therefore  truth    always 
**  on  his  fide  [15]."    I  de fire  to  know  who  ever 
thought  he  had,  who  did  not  miflake,   as  his  Lord- 
fhip  here  feems  to  do,  the  art  of  ranging  arguments, 
for  the  Art  of  finding  them  ?  "  No  body,  his  Mafler 
"  Locke  would  tell  him,  can  hinder,  but  that  SYLLO- 
"   GISM,  which  was  intended  for  the  fervice  of  truth, 
"  will  fometunes  be  madeufe  of,  againft  it.  But  it  ia 

"  NEVERTHELESS  On  TRUTH'S  SIDE,  AND  AL- 
tf  WAYS  TURKS  UPON  THE  ADVERSARIES  OP 
"  IT  [I  6]." 

5.  Speaking  of  Angels,  his  Lordmip  thinks  fit  to 
hazard  this  Obfervation :  "  There  is  another  caufe 
*' of  this  PNEUMATICAL    MADNESS,  [the  belief  of 
"  fuch  Beings]  the  fondnefs  of  making  mam  pafs  for 
"  one  of  thofe  Beings  that  participated  of  the  divine 
*'  Nature.     This  had  long  poffeifed  the  heathen  The- 

[14]  Vol.  iv.  p.  158.  [15]  P,  i59. 

[16]  Second  Letter  t  o  the  Bp,  of  Worcefter,  p.   31-2.  8vo, 
Ed.  1697. 
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**  ills;  and  IT  POSSESSED  THE  CHRISTIANS  WITH 

4t  MORE    ADVANTAGE  [17]-" 

Thisfeems  ademonftration  that  his  Lordfhip  either 
never  read,  or  at  lead  never  underitood,  an  antieat 
Apologift.  The  truth  is,  there  was  not  one  extrava 
gance  in  all  Paganifm.,  which  afforded  To  much  ad 
vantage  to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  as  this  fond  opi 
nion  of  the  antient  Philofophers,  that  the  human  Soul 
was  apart  or  portion  of  the  divine  nature ;  nor  was  there 
any,  which  they  were  more  felicitous,  and  for  a  very 
important  reafon,  [18]  to  expofe :  They  laboured, 
Jndeed,  with  fo  much  warmth,  and  fometimes  with  fo 
little  discretion,  that  it  hath  given  a  handle  for  fome 
learned  moderns  to  pretend,  that  all  the  antient  Fa 
thers  believed  the  natural  mortality  of  tie  Soul  [19]. 
Well,  but  if  the  Chriftians  were  not pofle/ej  with  this 
fondnefs,  his  Lordfhip  will  fhew  you,  at  leaft,  they 
might  have  been  pofieiTed  with  it,  and  to  more  advan 
tage  too.  But  this  part  of  his  Lordihip's  philofophic 
Character,  his  Argumentation,  I  am  not  yet  come  to. 
'However,  as  we  are  now  upon  the  borders  of  it,  you 
may  not  think  it  amifs  to  have  it  uihered  in  with  this 
.curious  reafon,  which  is  to  fhew,  that  the  impious 
notion  of  the  human  Soul's  participating  of  the  divine 
nature^  pojfeffed,  or  at  leaft  might  have  poffeffcd,  the 
Chriftians  with  more  advantage,  than  it  did  the  heathen 
Theiils.  Now,  what  do  you  think  it  is  ?  You  will 
hardly  guefs.  It  is,  becaufe  Chrifiians  are  went  to 
ASSUME  that  man  is  compounded  of  body  and  SOUL  [20]. 

[17]  Vol.  iv.  p.  478. 

[18]  See  Div.  Leg.  Vol.  i.  part  ii,  p,  ao6,  laft  Edit. 

[19]  See  Dodvvell  on  this  Subjeft.  -> 

[zoj  Vol.  iv,  p.  478. 
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'Well,  itrnufl  needs  be  allowed,  that  till  we  .ajjiimv, 
man  has  a  Sou!,  we  can  never  be  pojjeffed  with  an 
.opinion  that  his  Soul  participates  of"  the  divine  Na 
ture.  So  much  then  is  admitted,  that  iince  ChriiHans 
hold,  man  isccmpcjed  (.f  foul  and  body-,  they  may  be  pof- 
ffjjed  with  advantage.  Br.t  how  it  fhould  be  with  more 
advantage,  than  the  Heathens,  [  cannot  comprehend. 
Did  not  the  Heathens  as  well  as  Chriilians  hold  that 
man  was  compofed  of  foul  and  body  :  We  need  not, 
I  think,  any  other  proof  than  this  notion  of  pfriici- 
paticn,  imputed  to  them  :  For  they  could  not,  fure, 
be  fo  abfurd  to  hold  that  nothing  might  participate  of 
fbtnetJjing.  However,  of  this  I  will  not  be  over-pofi- 
tive,  fmce  his  Lordfhip  tells  us,  they  all  laboured 
under  an  incurable  JKEUMATICAL  MADNESS. 

V.  Such  an  efcape  of  his  Lordfhip's  Logic,  mud 
needs  awaken  us  to  expeft  great  things  from  this  laft 
capital  accompliihment  of  the  Pbilofopber,  his  ART  OF 
REASONING  :  to  which,  we  are  now  arrived. 

i.  He  will  prove  againfl  LOCKE,  that  tie  notion  of 
Spirit  wvojeyes  more  difficulty  or  olfcurity  in  it  than  tbe 
notion  of  body.  Nay,  he  fays  be  will  MAKE  LOCKE 
PROVE  THIS  AGAINST  HIMSELF,  that  <v:e  have  more 
and  clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body  than  <vce  ka<ve 
cf  thofe  belonging  to  immaterial  fpirit.  And  thus  he 
argues,  "  Primary  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  filch  qua- 
•*'  lities  as  exift  always  in  the  fubftance  to  which  they 
"  belong,  whether  they  are  perceived  or  no.  They 
"  are  therefore  eiTential  to  it,  and  productive,  by  theif 
'  operations,  of  thofe  fecondary  qualities  which  may 
"  be  faid  only  to  exift  in  our  perceptions  of  them. 
"  Of  tl\p  firft  fort  are  folidity  and  <exte.nfion,  to  men- 

"  tioa 
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*'  tion  no  others,  the  primary  qualities,  and,  in  our 
"  ideas  the  effence  of  Matter,  of  which  we  can  frame 
"  no  conception  exclufively  of  them.  THESE  NOTIONS 
"  I  HAVE  TAKEN  FROM  MR.  LOCKE,  and  they  lead 
"  me  to  afk  what  the  primary  ideas  are  of  fpirit  or 
"  immaterial  fubftance  ?  The  Primary  idea,  or  the 
"  effence  of  it,  is  THOUGHT  ;  as  body  is  the  extended, 
"  this  is  the  thinking  fubftance,  SAYS  DES  CARTES. 
*  THOUGHT  then,  ACTUAL  THOUGHT,  is  the  e/Tence 
"  of  the  foul  or  fpirit,  and,  by  confequence,  fo  infe- 
"  parable  from  it,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  Soul 
"  or  Spirit  to  exift  feparately  from,  or  exclufively  of, 
"  thought.  But  this  I  know  to  be  untrue :  and  I  may 
"  well  own,  fmce  Locke  has  owned  the  fame,  that  I 
"  have  one  of  thofe  dull  Souls  that  does  not  perceive  itfdf 
"  always  to  contemplate  ideas  [i]." 

You  will  naturally  fufpeft  him  of  foul  play,  when 
you  find  him  employing  the  language  of  one  Philo- 
fopher,  to  confute  the  fentiment  of  another.  He  is 
confuting  LOCKE'S  affertion  concerning  the  equal  evi 
dence  of  the  primary  qualities  of  Body  and  Spirit;  and 
he  takes  DES  CARTE  s's  DEFINITION  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  Spirit,  to  make  good  his  point.  In  plain 
truth,  he  puts  the  change  upon  us  :  he  ufes  thought, 
or  attual  thinking,  for  tliefacu/fy  of  thinking.  It  is  this 
laft,  which  is  e/tntial  to  the  foul,  and  infeparabie 
from  it :  It  is  this  laft,  which  being  a  power,  is  fitly 
predicated  of  an  Agent ;  as  exteafim,  which  is  a  pro 
perty,  is  fitly  predicated  of  a  Patient.  It  is  this  Jaft, 
which  Locke  underftood.  to  be  the  primary  idea  cf  a 
'/pint  or  immaterial  t^hnce,  when  he"  faid  that  the  no- 
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ti*n  of  Spirit  in*vol<ves  no  more  difficulty  nor  obfcurity  in  it 
than  that  of  body:  And  it  is  this  laft,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  foul  or  fpirit 
to  exift  feparatelyfrom,  or  excluftvely  of  it. 

1.  His  Lordfhip  owns,  that  //  is  abo<ve  humanity  to 
comprehend  that  ^virtue,  whatever  it  be,  whereby  one  Be 
ing  atfs  up™  another,  and  becomes  a  caufe.  "  Whatever 
»<  knowledge  (fays  he)  we  acquire  of  apparent  caufes, 
"  we  can  acquire  none  of  real  cafuality :  by  which, 
«  I  mean,  that  force,  that  power,  that  virtue,  wbat- 
«f  ever  it  be,  by  which  one  Being  ACTS  on  another, 
v  and  becomes  a  caufe.  We  may  call  this  by  diffe- 
«<  rent  names,  according  to  the  different  effeds  of  it ; 
"  but  to  know  it  in  its  firft  principles,  to  know  the 
«'  nature  of  it,  would  be  to  know  as  God  bimfelf  knows, 
«'  and  therefore  this  will  be  always  unknown  to  us  in 
*'  caufes  tbatfeem  to  be  rnoft  under  our  infpeftion,  as  well 
««  as  in  thofe  that  are  the  moil  remote  from  it  [2]." 

Would  you  believe,  now,  that  it  was  but  juft  be 
fore,  in  this  very  E/ay>  that  for  want  of  this  know 
ledge,  (which  yet  to  afteft  even  in  caufes  that  feem  to 
be  mojl  under  our  infpetlion,  would  be  to  affed  knowing 
as  God himfelf  knows)  he  denies  the  SOUL  to  be  a  fab- 
itance  diftincl  from  body.  "  They  (fays  he)  who 
"  hold  the  hypothecs  of  two  diftinft  fubftances  MUST 
«  EXPLAIN  in  fome  tolerable  manner,  which  they 
<<  have  not  yet  dene,  the  union  and  MUTUAL  ACTION 
•«  ON  ONE  ANOTHER,  of  unextended  and  extended  Be- 
"  incrs,  or  elfe  deny  the  abfolute  exiftence  of  any 
"  thTng  extrinfical  to  the  mind  [3]."  That  is,  thofe 
who  hold  the  hypothecs  of  two  diftind  Subfomc<<s 

[4]  yol.  iii.  p.  55'-  t33  Vol> 

muft 
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;jnuft  either  do  that  which  he  holds  no  Being  but  the 
Omnifcient  can  do  ;  or  they  muft  run  mad  ;  or 
(which  I  think  is  fomething  worfe)  they  muft  giv« 
themfelves  up  to  his  Lordfhip's  guidance. 

He  employs  the  fame  arms  to  combat  INSPIRA 
TION  ;  and  with  the  fame  advantage.  The  Notion 
of  Infpiratkn  is  idle  and  vifionary,  becaufe  "  He  has 
*'  no  more  conception  of  this  fuppofed  ACTION  of  the  dicing  9 
"  OH  the  human  mind,  than  he  has  of  the  infpiration  by 
**  which  the  Holy  Ghoit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
•"  and  Son,  according  to  the  decifion  of  the  council 
'"  of  Florence."  That  is,  he  rejeds  Infpiration  be- 
caufe  he  does  not  comprehend  that  virtue  by  which 
one  Being  atts  upon  another ,  and  becomes  a  Caufe ;  altho' 
he  owns  none  but  God  can  comprehend  it. 

Bat  his  argument  againfi  the  exijhnce  of  the  SOUL, 
and  the  reality  of  INSPIRATION,  is  doubly  faulty. 
For,  as  it  is  the  height  of  extravagance  to  reject  a 
revealed  truth,  becaufe  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
contained  is  unaccompanied  with  that  explanation  of 
the  caufe^  of  which  our  faculties  are  INCAPABLE;  fo 
is  it  no  (mail  degree  of  unreafonablenefs  and  folly  to 
,  rejecl  fuch  truth,  becaufe  the  proportion  in  which  it 
is  contained  is  unaccompanied  with  that  explanatioa 
of  which  our  faculties  are  CAPABLE. 

3.  His  Lordihip  endeavours  to  mew,  that  a  future 
State  was  not  the  Sanflion  of  the  >Laiv  or  Religion  of 
Nature.  And  thus  he  fets  about  it.  **  Sanctions 
<c  muft  be  contained  in  the  Law  'to  which  they  be- 
"  long  ;  they  muft  be  a  part  of  it.  In  their  promul- 
"  gation,  they  muft  precede,  as  the  Law  does,  necef- 
*f  farily,  all  acls  of  obedience,  or  difobedience  to  it ; 
4i  —  they  muft  be  as  public  —  Thefe  conditions  are 
I  2  "  effentiaJ, 
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"  eflential,  there  can  be  no  fandion  without  them. 
"  And  therefore  the  rewards  of  a  future  State,  which 
"  have  not  thefe  conditions,  are  no  fanftions  of  the 
"  natural  Law.  Reafon  and  experience,  that  taught 
<(  men  this  Law,  (hewed  them  the  fanftions  of  it. 
"  But  neither  of  them  pointed  out  tbefe.  Have  we 
"  any  grounds  to  believe,  that  they  were  known  to 
"  the  antediluvian  World  ?  Do  they  (land  at  the  head 
"  or  tail  of  the  SEVEN  PRECEPTS  GIVEN.  TO  THE 
**  SONS  OF  NOAH  r  Were  they  fo  much  as  mentioned 
«  by  MOSES  [4]  ?" 

Can  you  forbear  laughing  ?  Had  he  found  a  fu 
ture  Jlate  in  the  feven  precepts  of  Noah,  or  in  the  books 
r>f  Mofes,  be  affured  he  would  have  employed  this 
lucky  circumftance  to  prove,  that  a  future  Jlate  was 
not  the  Sanction  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  but  of  a  po- 
jiti<ve  Law,  or  of  a  pretended  Revelation,  only.  For 
in  the  beginning  of  this  very  fection,  he  has  attempt 
ed  to  prove  it  was  the  fan&ion  of  pofitive  Law,  from 
its  being  found  in  the  GOSPEL.  "  God  (fays  he) 
"  has  given  a  Law,  the  Law. of  Nature  and  Reafon, 
"  to  all  his  human  Creatures:  the  SANCTIONS  of  it  are 
"  a  NATURAL  TENDENCY  of  virtue  to  the  happinefs, 
*'  and  vice  to  the  mifery,  of  mankind  —  They  are 
f<  imperfecl  —  To  fupply  the  imperfection  [Revela- 
*'  tion  pretends]  that  there  muft  be  neceffarily  fome 
««  FURTHER  SANCTIONS  of  this  Law,  and  thefe  are 
"  the  rewards  and  puniihments  refervedto  a  FUTURE 
"  STATE.  Here  is  ample  room  for  reflexions  [5]." 
— -  In  truth  there  is :  but  as  they  would  make  fo 

[4]  Vol.  v.  p.  512—15.        [5]  Vol.  v.  p.  511—12. 
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little  for  the  credit  of  his  Lordihip's  learning,  his  fol 
lowers  will  not  be  offended  with  me  for  not  purfuing 
them. 

4.  He  tells  us,  that  the  ivor/kip  of  the  one  true 
God  was  net  the  firjl  Religious  Worjkip.  —  The  BIBLE 
fays  it  was.  No  matter  for  that.  The  BIBLE  is  a 
farrago  of  inconfiftencies  [6].  "  Methufalem  faw  both 
"  Adam  and  Noah,  to  both  of  whom  God  revealed 
'*•  himfelf  in  his  Unity.  Shem,  the  Son  of  Noah, 
"  lived  even  to  the  days  of  Abraham.  Need  I  Hay 
*'  to  fhew  HOW  IMPOSSIBLE  it  is  for  any  man  IN  HIS 
"  SENSES  to  believe  that  a  tradition  derived  from  God 
"  himfelf,  through  fo  few  generations,  was  loft  amongft 
"  the  greateft  part  of  mankind ;  or  that  Polytheifm 
"  and  Idolatry  were  eftablifhed  on  the  ruins  of  it  in 
"  the  days  of  Serug,  before  thofe  of  Abraham,  and 
"  fo  foon  after  the  Deluge  ?  I  mould  think  it 
"  IMPOSSIBLE  even  for  the  Jews  themfelves  to  fvval- 
"  low  fo  many  fables  and  fo  many  anacronifms. 
"  Since  the  unity  of  God  was  not  univerfally  taught 
"  in  thofe  early  days,  it  was  not  fo  revealed,  nor  pre- 
"  ferved  in  the  manner  afTumed  [7]."  This  account, 
therefore,  he  tells  us,  is  INCONSISTENT  with  itfelf  [8]. 
Now  the  utmoft  that  Prejudice  in  its  fenfes  can  make 
of  it  is  an  IMPROB  ALITY  :  and  this  improbability, 
his  Lordfhip  himfelf,  but  two  pages  afterwards,  is  fo 
good  to  remove.  He  delivers  it  as  a  general  Truth, 
that  "  the  Vulgar  EASILY  embrace  Polytheifm  and 
"  Idolatry,  even  AFTER  the  true  dodlrine  of  the  <H- 
"  vine  unity  has  been  taught  and  received  ;  as  we 
"  may  learn  from  the  example  of  the  Ifraelites  ?  and 

[6]  Vol.  iv.  p.  jo.  [7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  20. 

[3J  Vol.  iv.  p.  ,9. 
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"  fuperftitions  GROW   APACE,   AND   SPREAD  wiDFr 
"  where  Cbriftianity  has  beenefkiblithed  and  is  DAILY 
*'  TAUGHT,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
44  the  Roman  Churches  [9]." 

Now,  Sir,  I  argue  thus,  If  among!*  the  Ifraelitcs, 
Idolatry  and  Superftition  fo  eajtfy,  fo  frequently,  and 
fo  inftantaneouily.M^W,  to  the  worfhip  of  the  true 
God,  and  needed  fuch  fevere  punimments  to  bring 
men  back  again  to  reafon,  m  a  place  where  many 
.extraordinary  helps  were  provided  to  keep  them  in 
their  duty ;  and  if,  amongft  Chrijliant,  Idolatry  and 
Superftition  grow  apace  and ff  read  <wide  where  the  trut 
dotirme  of  the  unity  is  daily  taught,  how  can  we  wonder 
that,  in  the/^u;  generations  from  Adam  fo  Serxg,  Poly- 
theifm  and  Idolatry  mould  efiallijh  tbemfelves  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Unity ;  as  this  happened  in  an  Age,  where 
we  hear  of  no  other  provifion  for  the  Truth  than  the 
lor?  lives  of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  Methufalems  feeing 
both  Adam  and  Noab  ?  If  You  deny  this  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  Jews  and  Cbriftiaits,  his  Lordihip  tells  you, 
You  are  etf  of  your  fenfa :  If  you  own  this  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  the  Ant*di!u<vians ,  You  are  out  of  your 
fcnfes  ftill.  What  is  to  b»done?  There  is  but  one 
•way  ;  which  is,  fubfcribing  to  his  Lordmip's  unerring 

Wifdom. 

But  I  have  fomething  more  to  fay  of  this  pretended 

INCONSISTENCY. Can  my  man  in  his fexfes  believ* 

that  a  Tradition,  derived  from  God  bimfelf,  jhould  be  loft 
in  fo  few  generations,  and.  fo  foon  after  the  Deluge?" 

. How>w,  and  how>;/,  I  befeech  your  Lord- 

Jhip  ?  I  am  not  captious :  I  have  a  fpecial  reafon  for 
aiking.     The  Chronology  of  this  period  is  not  uni- 

[9]  Vol.  iv,  p.  22* 

form, 
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form  or  conftant ;  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
feveral  bible- accounts:  fo  that  I  fufpeft  foul  play^as 
well  as  inaccuracy,  in  your  thus  putting  us  oft  with 
the  vague  reckoning  of,  fo  few,  a.nd,jQJoon. 

To  be  plain,  tho1  the  HEBREW  Copy  make  it  no 
more  than  three  hundred  years  from  the  Deluge  to 
Abraham;  yet  the  SEPTUAGINT,  and  JOSEPHUS, 
reckon  about  a  thoufandi  time  more  than  fufficient  to 
link  the  greatefi  part  of  Mankind  into  Idolatry  and  Poly- 
theifn:*  fo  early  as  the  days  ofSerug.  And  here  lies  the 
difficulty,  the  beft  Chronologers  agree  in  preferring 
the  Septuagint  and  Jofepbus,  to  the  Helrew  Copy.— 
But  I  forget  myfelf :  His  Lordmip  has  "  a  thorough 
"  contempt  for  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  Learned 
"  lives  ofScALiGER,  BOCHART,PETAVIUS,  USH-ER, 
"'and  MARSH  AM  [10]  :"  to  whom  (he  fays)  the  whole 
tribe  cf  fcholars  bcrjj  *ivith  reverence^  and  confequently 
he  muft  have  the  fame  contempt  for  CHRONOLOGY  ; 
which,  indeed,  he  has  fhewn  on  more  occafions  than 
one  j  but  never  to  fo  much  advantage,  as  where  he 
feems  to  have  fuppofed  that  Livy  and  TACITUS- 
fiourilhed  before  VIRGIL  [i  i  ]. 

But  this  by  the  way  only.  My  bufmefs  with  his 
Lordfhip  at  prefent  lies  in  another  quarter.  For, 
having,  in  his  attempt  to  ihew  that  the  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God  was  not  the  iirlt  religious  worfbip, 
thrown  the  BIBLE  out  of  the  account,  he  goes  on  in 
this  manner:  "  If  the  inconfijlency  of  this  account 
"  makes  us  rejecl  it,  we  fhall  find  lefs  reafon  to  be- 

[10]  Vol.  ii.  p.  261,  2. 

[iij  See  Dr.  NEWTON'S  learned  and  judicious  Dijftrtations 
90  the  Prophecies,  p.  3  3. 
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lieve  on   the  Authority   of  propkane  traditions   that 
"  the    UNITY    OF    GOD     WAS    THE     PRIMITIVE 
"FAITH    of  mankind.       Revelations   to   the  Fa- 
"  ther    and   to   the  Refiorer    of  the  whole  human 
"  race  might  have  efhblifhed  this  Faith  univerfally  : 
f<  but  without  Revelation  it  could  not  be  that  of  any- 
"  one  people,  till  obfervation  and  meditation,  till  a 
"  full  and  vigorous  exercife  of  Reafon  made  it  fuch 
"  [«2]."     The  reafoning  is  truly  admirable.     The 
fuppofedFaft,  as  we  find  it  in  ANTIQUITY,  Hands 
thus,  The  BIBLE  tells  us,  that  the  worfhip  of  the 
true  God  was  the  firft  religious  worfhip  :  GENERAL- 
TRADITION  fays  the  fame.     Between  thefe  two  Te- 
ftimonies  there  is  a  natural  and  ftrong  connexion  j  the 
Tradition  appearing  to  rife  out  of   the  truth  of  the1 
Written  word*,  for,  as  his  Lordfhip  well  obferves,  no 
thing  but  a  Revelation  could  efiablijb  this  Faith  uniwer-. 
fally,  net  even  amongft  one  people,    till  olfervation  and 
meditation  bad  made  it  familiar    to  them.     Here  you 
have  the  Fact  proved  in  the  ilrongeft.  manner  a  Fact, 
can  be  proved  j  by  the  concurrence  of  two  Witncfles, 
corning  from  different  quarters,  and  Grangers  to  each, 
other's  evidence;  which  yet  not  only  agree,  but  mu 
tually  fnpport  one  another.     What  would  you  more  ? 
—  Hold  a  little,    fays  his  Lordmip.     This  boafted 
connexion  is  not  real  but  imaginary :  facrcd  Hijlory 
concerning   a  Revelation  is  not  to  be  believed,   be- 
caufe  inccnf.Jlent :  prcpha'ne  Tradition  is  not  to  be  be 
lieved,  becaufe  without  Revelation  the  unity  of  God 
could  not  be  the  firft  faith  of  any  one  people.    Thus 
ftands  his  Lordfliip's  reafoning,  or  thus,  at  leaft,  it 

Wi^T ';"    [12]  Vol.  iv.  p.  20. 
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would  (land,  had  he  urged  it  to  the  bed  advantage. 
And  to  this,  I  reply,  firft,  that  his  Lordihip,  in  calling 
the  Bible  account  inconjiflent,  is  guilty  of  an  abufe  of 
words  :  that,  all  which  his  own  premiiTes  infer  is  only 
an  improbability  ;    and  this  improbability  likewife,  he 
himfelf  fairly  contradicts  arid  confutes.     Secondly, 
He  begs  the  queftion,  in  taking  it   for  granted  that 
there  was    no  Revelation.     For  the  inconfiftence  of 
any  Hiftory  concerning  it,  is  no  proof  that  it  WAS 
NOT;  tho'  an  univerfal  Tradition  that  the  primitive 
faith  was  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  >   (which  doctrine, 
in  his  Lordfhip's'  reckoning,  could  come  in  no  other 
way  than  by  Revelation)  be  a  very  good  proof  that 
IT  WAS.     Bat  I  go  farther,  and,  in  defence  of  the 
Bible-account,  obferve,   That,  if  what  he  fays  be 
true,  that  obftrvation  and  meditation,  and  a  full  and  •vi 
gorous  exercife  of  reafin,  are  neceiTary  for  the  gaining 
the  knowledge  of  the  UNITY  in  a  natural  way,  and 
that  thefe   qualities   are  long  a  coming,  then  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  wart! 'of  this  obfervation  and 
npditation?  when  the  unity  was  revealed  to  the/r/?  Man, 
might  have  been  the  occafion  of  the  fpeedy  lofs  of  it. 
He°exprefsly  tells  us, 'that  this  Truth  has  been  fubjeft 
to  as  fudden  revolutions,  in  the  times  objudaifm  and 
Popery,  when  men.  were  in  full"  pofieffion  of  it,  with 
all  their  cbfervation,    meditation,   and  vigorous  exernfe 
ofreafon,  at  the  height ;  and  twenty  other  advantages 
to  boot.  -: >  ', 

BUT  his  Lordfliip's  general  management  of  this  que- 
ilion,  of  the  FIRST  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP,  mould  not 
be  overlooked,  tho1  it  belong  properly  to  another 
Head.  He  difcufies  the  point  at  large,  in  tvvofeverai 
Dictations :  each  of  which  is  fo  well  qualified  \,  and 
1 5  & 
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fo  fitly  accommodated  to  the  other,  that  the  fecond' 
is  a  complete  confutation  of  the  firft.  How  this 
came  about,  is  not  unworthy  the  Reader's  notice. 
His  Lordftiip  does  things  in  order.  He  had  it  firft  of 
all  in  his  purpofe  to  difcredit  the  Mofaic  account  of 
the  Creation  :  And  MOSES  reprefenting  the  worjhip 
ff  the  true  God  as  the  original  Religion,  he  fat  himfelf 
to  prove  that  Mofes  was  both  a  fool  and  a  liar.  Soon 
after,  he  had  another  Prophet  to  bring  into  contempt, 
the  Prophet  ISAIAH,  who  informs  us,  that  the  Jews 
were  the  only  nation  under  heaven,  which  had  the 
worlhip  of  the  one  God.  A  truth  which  EUSEBIUS 
has  taken  upon  his  word  [13].  His  Lordmip  will 
fhew,  they  deferve  no  credit.  And  then  he  ranfacks 
all  the  dark  corners,  not  of  Antiquity,  but  of  thofe 
Moderns  who  have  rendered  Antiquity  ftill  darker : 
in  which  he  fucceeds  fo  well,  as  to  perfuade  himfelf 
that  the  World,  many  ages  before  the  foundation  of 
the  Jewifh  Republic,  had  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
God  ;  nay,  that  there  was  no  time  fo  early  in  which 
the  one  God  was  unknown.  In  a  word,  he  overturns, 
as  we  faid,  and  very  completely  too,  every  thing  he 
had  written  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  the  other  Differta- 
tion,  againft  MOSES.  But  as  all  this  is  directly  le 
velled  at  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  I  leave 
that  Writer  to  do  his  own  argument  juilice  as  he 
fliall  find  himfelf  able. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  I  proceed  to  give  you  one 
e>f  his  Lordfhip's  palmary  arguments  againft  RE 
VELATION. 

£13]  See  Dwt  Leg.  Vcl,  i.  Part  i,  p.  165. 
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'*  Can  he  be  lefs  than  MAD  who  boafts  a  &EVELA- 
"  TION  fuperadded  to  REASON,  to  fupply  the  de- 
"  feds  of  it,  and  who  fuperadds  REASON  TO  RE- 
"  v ELATION  to  fupply  the  defeds  ofthistoo,  at  the 
"  fame  time  ?  THIS  is  MADNESS,  OR  THERE  is  NO 

"  SUCH  THINO  INCIDENT   TO  OUR    NATURE  [14]." 

Now  as  every  man,  who  believes  REVELATION, 
was  in  thefe  circumftances,  his  Lordfhip  (and  reafon 
good)  concluded  the  MADNESS  to  be  uni<verfal;  and 
none  but  himfelf  in  his  fenfes  :  and  (landing  thus 
alone  he  has  thought  proper  to  give  us  frequent  no 
tice  of  this  extraordinary  cafe  [5],  Infanire  me  aiunt% 
ultro  cum  tpfi  infaniant.     But  if  he  will  needs  reduce 
us  to  this  fad  alternative,  I  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to 
vindicate  our  common  nature,  be  it  never  fo  much  at 
his  Lordftiip's  expence.     For,  as  to  the  body  of  man 
kind,  who  "  hold  that  Revelation  was  fuperadded 
"  to  Reafon,  to  fupply  the  defects  of  Reafon ;  and 
"  that  Reafon  was  at  the  fame  time  fuperadded  to 
"  Revelation  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  Revelation," 
I  am  fo  far  from  feeing  in  them  any  of  thofe  unfa 
vourable  fymptoms,  his  Lordfhip  fpeaks  of,  that  I 
think,  whoever  had  done  otherwife,  had  deferved,  (at 
leaft,  on  the  principles  of  his  Lordfhip's  rigid  juftice) 
to  be  fent  to  Bedlam.     Indeed  fome,  for  fo  doing, 
have  been   actually  fent  thither.     For  what,  for  the 
molt  part,  are  the  religious  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
but  fuch,  who,  having  fuperadded  Revelation  to  fup 
ply  the  defefts  of  Reafon,  WOULD  NOT  SUPERADD 
REASON  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  Revelation ;    but 
were  for  making  the-I««icv  of  the  Gofpel  the  fole  rule 

[14]  Vol.  iv,  p.-iyaV  [5]  Vol.  iv.  p. 
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of  all  civil  as  well  as  of  all  re'igious  meafures  :  in 

other  words,  fuch  as  were  grown  FANATICAL. 

Let  us  confider  how  the  cafe  truly  ftands.  The 
Religionift,  his  Lordihip  fays,  boafts,  i^At  Revelation 
was  fuperaddedto  Reafon,  to  fupply  the  clefcEls  of  Rea- 
fon.  Very  well.  Reafon  then  is  the  foundation, 
and  Revelation,  the  Superitru&ure.  Revelation 
meddles  not  with  the  work  of  Reafon,  but  fupplies 
us  with  new  Truths,  where  Reafon  flops  ihort.  And 
why  was  this  done  ? — For  the  fake  of  an  ADEQUATE 
RULE  OF  LIFE.  Is  Reafon  alone  this  rule  ? — Then 
the  fuperfiruclure  of  Revelation  was  not  wanted.  Is 
Revelation  alcne  the  rule  ? — Then  Reafon  was  built 
upon  to  no  purpofe.  The  ADEQUATE  RULE  there 
fore  is  compofed  of  BOTH.  But  if  fo,  When  Reve 
lation  has  been  added  to  Reafon  to  fupply  the  wants 
cf  Reafon,  muft  not  Reafon  be  added  to  Revelation 
to  fupply  the  wants  of  Revelation  ?  Muft  not  two 
things,  thus  related,  be  mutually  applied  to  the  aid 
of  one  another's  insufficiencies  ?  Reafon  is  the  Bale ; 
Revelation  is  the  Upper-building.  It  is  owned,  the 
Upper-building  is  nece/Fary  to  per/eel  the  Bafe  :  Muft 
it  not  be  owned,  that  the  Bafe  is  as  necefiary  to  bear 
the  tapper- building  ? 

But,  (what  is  more)  it  is  the  GOSPEL  itfelf,  and 
not  artificial  Theology,  as  his  Lord/hip  pretends,  which 
gives  us  this  direction.  For  the  Gofpel  being  to  ferve 
(as  is  confeffed)  For  a  fuperaddition  to  the  firft  build 
ing  of  Natural  Religion,  it  delivers  no  complete  fyftem 
qf  moral  Law,  (for  which  it  is  fo  often  reproached 
by  his  Lordlhip)  becaufe  the  general  parts  of  that 
fyftem  are  to  be  found  in  Natural  Religion.  To  fup 
ply  this  defeft,  if  it  be  one,  St.  Paul  has  pointed  out 
2  an 
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an  expedient ;  the  ftudy  of  natural  Religion  ;  from 
whence,  together  with  the  Go/pel,  fuch  a  complete 
fyftem  may  be  collected.  "  Finally,  Brethren,  what- 
"  foever  things  are  true,  whatfoever  things  are  ho- 
"  nefl,  whatfoever  things  are  juft,  whatfoever  things 
"  are  pure,  whatfoever  things  are  lovely,  whatfoever 
"  things  are  of  good  report  ;  If  there  be  any  virtue, 
"  if  there  be  any  praife,  think  on  thefe  things  [16].'' 
This  then  is  the  Scheme  of  TRUE  CHRISTIANITY. 
It  fuperadds  Revelation  to  Reafon  to  fappfy  the  defefts  of 
it  ;  and  fuperadds  Reafon  to  Revelation  to  fupply  the  de~ 
fetfs  of  this  too  at  the  fame  time.  And  can  any  thing  be 
more  rational  than  fuch  a  fcheme  ? 

Indeed,   was  REVELATION  only  a  REPUBLICA- 

TION    OF    THE     RELIGION    OF    NATURE,      his    Lord- 

fliip's  charge,  tho'  extravagantly  urged,  would  ap 
pear  to  have  fome  foundation.  For  then  Revelation 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  Religion  cf  Nature,  reftored 
and  perfe&ed  :.  and  then  to  recur  back  to  Natural 
Religion  to  rectify  Revelation,  after  Revelation  had 
been  introduced  to  reclify  Natural  Religion,  would 
have,  tho'  none  of  the  marks  of  madnefs,  which  con- 
fifts  in  arguing  confequentially  from  falje  principles, 
yet  great  fymptoms  of  folly  9  which  confifts  in  arguing 
like  his  Lordmip,  from  the  true.  But  he  owns  Chrif- 
tianity  to  be  founded  on  the  Principle  of  REDEMP 
TION.  Indeed  he  is  as  variable  in  this,  as  in  mofl: 
other  points,  and  as  often  reprefents  it  to  be  a  re- 
publication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  :  When  he  chufcs 
to  employ  the  gentler  method  of  extirpation,  the 
explaining  it  away,  it  is  then  a  repulli cation  ',  when, 

[16]  Phil,  iv,  8. 

the 
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the  rougher  and  dire&er  method  of  expopng  it  to  ron~ 
tempt,  it  is  then  founded  in  the  do&rine  of  Redemption. 
Therefore,  as  We  have  all  along  made  the  beft  of  his 
Contractions,  e'en  let  Kim  do  the  fame  ;  for  it  feems 
not  fit,  he  mould  be  deprived  of  any  advantages  of 
his  own  procuring. 

Let  us  fet  his  Lord  (hip's  argument  in  another  light ; 
and  turn  from  his  Pbilvfopbic  to  his  Legifiatwe  Cha 
racter  ;  and  fuppofe  him  to  reafon  thus,  (for  change 
but  the  terms,  and  the  reafoning  will  hold  juft  as 
well  in  civil  as  in  tbeologio  matters.)  "  Can  he  be 
"  lefs  than  mad  who  boails  a  fyjle m  of  civil  Laws  fu- 
"  peradded  to  the  natural,  to  fupply  the  defedls  of  it  ; 
**  and  who  fuperadds  the  natural to  the  civil,  to  fup- 
"  ply  the  defeds  of  this  too,  at  the  fame  time  r" 
Now  look,  what  figure  the  Politician  would  make, 
who  fhould  thus  inftruct  his  Pupils,  even  fuch  does 
our  noble  Theologian  make  in  dictating  to  all  Man 
kind. 

Amongft  the  numerous  abfurdities  in  this  famous  - 
argument,  I  don't  know  if  it  be  worth  while  to  take 
notice  of  one  in  the  exprejjion  ;  for  as  it  feems  not  to 
be  committed  with  defign,  it  hardly  deferves  the  name 
of  a  fophifm  ;  and  that  is,  the  repetition  of  the  word 
SUPER  ADDS;  for  tho',  Revelation  may  \*z  fuperadded 
to  Reafon,  yet  Reafon  can  never  be  faid  to  be  fuper- 
fiddcd  to  Revelation,  how  clofely  foever  it  may  be 
joined  with  it  ;  becaufe  the  two  fyftems  can  never  be 
come  top  and  bottom  in  their  turns,  after  it  has  been 
owned  that  One  is  the  foundation,  and  the  Other,  the 
fuperfiruflure.  ...^ 

6.  Another  of  his  Lordfhip's  gm/Wobje&ions  to 
Revelation,  *is  as  follows  : 
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"It  is  not,  in  any  degree,  To  agreeable  to  the  no- 
"  tions  of  infinite  wifdom  that  God  Ihould  deal  out 
*'  his  Revelations  BY  PARCELS,  inftead  of  making  a 
41  fyftem  of  moral  Law,  when  he  created  moral 
"  agents,  that  might  anfwer  his  WHOLE  purpofe,  ia 
"all  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and'  perforis ; 
"  JUST  AS  HE  MADE  a  phyfical  fyftem  of  Laws  for 
"  the  other  part,  the  inanimate  part  of  his  Crea- 
"  tion  [17]." 

Now  with  his  Lordfhip's  good  leave,  I  am  bold  to-x 
think,  the  contrary  the  more  probable  j    and  that 
too,  on  thofe  very  principles  of  Analogy,  which  his 
Lordfhip  employs,  to  prove   it  lefs  fo.     He  argues 
againft  the  likelihood  of  God's  giving  the  moral  Law, 
IN  PARCELS,  becaufe  the  Phyfical  La*w  was  given  AT 
OKCE.     This  plainly  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition  that 
the  nature  of  the  two  fyftems  is  the  fame  ;  and  that 
there  is  the  like  conftancy  and  regularity  in  the  Mo 
ra!  as  intheP%SW;  or  thelike irregularity  in  the  Pbyfi- 
*Was  in  the  Moral ;  For  unlefs  there  be  the  fame  ten 
dency  to  order,  or  to  diforder,  in  two  general  fyftems, 
the  means  of  governing  them  can  hardly  be  the  fame. 
But  in  thefe  two  fyftems,  obedience  to  their  refpec- 
tive  Laws  is  far  unlike  :  PaJJi^ve  MATTER,  (the  fub- 
je£l  of  the  phyjical)  obeys,  with  fmall  irregularities, 
the  Laws  impreffed  upon  it  by  it's  Creator  j  but  an 
aftwe  MIND,  (the  fubjeft  of  the  moral)  is  perpetually 
deviating  from  that  rule  of  right  which  the  Governor 
of  the  world,    prefcribed  for  its  obfervanee.     The 
method  therefore  of  governing  in  the  two  Syftems 
muft  needs,  according  to  all  our  ideas  of  wifdom,  be 

[t7]  Vol.  Y.  p.  544. 
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very  different.  And  this  difference,  which  our  fen- 
fes  tell  us  has  been  obferved,  is  that  which  natural 
rea.fon  teaches  us  to  conclude,  Jhould  be  obferved  \. 
namely,  to  a  pkjfical  fyftem  (whofe  fubjecl  would 
conflantly  and  invariably  obey)  a  Law  given  AT 
ONCE  :  and  to  a  moral  fyftem  (whofe  fubjeft  inclined 
it  to  frequent  deviations)  a  Law  given  IN  PARCELS  ;. 
which  might,  from  time  to  time,  reform  the  clifor- 
defs  as  they  arofe. 

Eut  the  folly,  in  thus  e'mbarrafmg  ourfelves  about 
the  fit  ordinance  of  God's  difpenfations,  has  itsfource 
in  a  MADNESS,  that  his  Lordihip  perhaps  leaft  fuf- 
pefted,  and  which  yet  he  was  moft  concerned  to 
guard  ag^infl  ;  the  madnefs  of  fuppofmg,  that  eternal 
wifdom  needed  the  aid  of  our  contrivance  to  make 
things  as  they  mould  be. 

7.  I  ftiall  conclude  my  fpecirnen  with  fome  of  his 
Lordihip's  nwre  particular  objections  to  the  BIBLE. 

Speaking  of  the  civil  punifhment  of  Idolatry,  un 
der  the  Jewifh  Theocracy,  he  fays,  "God  himfelf 
"  was  the  LEGISLATOR.  The  Citizens,  therefore^- 
"  of  that  commonwealth,  who  apoilatized,  were 
"  proceeded  againft  as  traytors  and  rebels,  guilty  of 
"  no  lefs  than  high-treafon.  Let  it  be  fo.  T/.-e  ob- 
lt  jeftions  of  injujlice  and  cruelty  to  tbofe  Lai >:s  ivill  re- 
"  main  in  their  full  force,  and  be  of  more  weight  to 
"  prove  them  HUMAN,  than  all  thefe  hypothefes  to 
**  prove  them  divine.  God  was  KING,  and  idolatry  was 
"  no  lefs  than  high  treafon  ;  no  objection  therefore 
"  can  lye  againft  the  Punifhment  of  it.  None  cer- 
"  tainly,  but  every  objeilion  to  the  MANNER  and 

*f    DE- 
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"  DEGREE  in  which  this  puniihment  was  to  be   in- 
"  flitted,  Hands  good  [i8j." 

Here  his  Lordfhip  to  make  amends,  as  it  were, 
for  his  frequent  denied  of  the  truth,  without  under- 
Handing  the  qut-ftion,  has  for  once  ventured  to 
agree  to  it,  upon  the  fame  terms.  It  had  been  faid> 
"that  as  God  was  KING  of  the  Jews,  idolatry  was 
"  high  treafon.1'  To  this,  his  Lordfhip  condefcends, 
But  to  mew  us  how  well.  he  underflood  the  principle 
on  which  it  Hands,  he  affirms  that  Cod's  being  their 
LEGISLATOR  made  Idolatry  high  treafon.  As  if  the 
bare  giving  Laws  to  a  people  conferred  the  MAGIS 
TRACY  on  the  Giver  :  or  as  if  there  could  \ 


treafin  agninH  any  but  the  MAGISTRATE.  But  you 
(hall  fee  more  of  his  talent  for  PHILOSOPHIC  POLI 
TICS,  if  H  fall  in  my  way  (as  perhaps  it  'will)  to 
fpeak  of  his  abilities  in  his  own  trade.  It  is  his  rea- 
foning  on  the  fubjeft,  not  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
cafe  (things  rarely  to  be  found  together  in  his  Lord- 
fhip's  FJ/ays)  that  I  nowpropofe  to  examine. 

You  obferve  then,  he  owns  Idolatry,  in  Judea,  to- 
bs  high  Treafon  ;  and  the  Punimment  of  it  (which 
is  every  where  capita!)  to  bejuft.  But  the  manner 
ttdiCiegrce  of  that  punimment  he  pronounces,  both  un- 
j-uft  and  cruel.  Was  this  like  a  philosophic  Legi  {la- 
tor  !  -!••  When  the  queition  is  of  the  jufice  or  injtiftice 
of  a  public  Law,  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  and 
endowed  with  the  inftindive  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  may  pafs  a  true  judgment  on  it  ;  becaufe  it 
Hands  on  the  unalterable  nature  of  things;  in  human 
Laws,  on  the  relation  between  Magiftrate  and_Sub* 
j<;cT;  ;  in  divine  Laws,  on  the  relation  between  God 
[18]  Vol.  v.  p.  193. 

and 
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and  man  ;  and  in  aSyftem  of  Laws,  like  the  Mofaic, 
both  on  one  and  the  other,  in  conjunction.  Now  his 
Lordmip,  in  pafimg  judgment  on  the  cafe  upon  thefe 
principles  pronounces  the  Law  againft  Idolatry  to 
be  right  and  equitable,  What  can  be  more  honour 
able  for  this  part  of  the  Jewifti  Syftem  ?  Jt  is  Lord 
Bolingbroke  who  decrees  in  favour  of  it;  and  is  here 
aided,  which  he  rarely  is,  by  the  plaineft  and  cleared 
principles  of  common  fenfe.  Hold,  fays  his  Lord- 
ftip ;  take  this  along  with  you,  ^ho1  no  objt^ion  can 
lie  againjl  the  PUNISHMENT,  yet  every  ohjeftion  lies 
*gainjl  the  MANNER  and  DEGREE  of  it. 

Let  us  fee  then  whether  this  Hands  upon  the  fame 
plain  and  clear  principles  with  the  other. 

To  judge  truly  of  the  manner  and  degree  of  a  pu- 
nimment,  I  apprehend,  more  is  required  than  to  judgs 
©f  the  punifhment  itfelf.  It  requires  an  intimate  ac 
quaintance  with  the  People  to  whom  this  Law  againft 
idolatry  was  given ;  a  knowledge  of  their  manners, 
tempers,  difpofitions,  prejudices,  and  fituation  ;  in 
a  word,  of  a  thoufand  other  circumftances,  which 
none  but  the  Lawgiver  himfelf  could  perfectly  under- 
ftand  ;  certainly,  not  this  Politician  of  Yefterday.  So 
that,  it  appears,  the  juftice  or  inju&ce  of  the  manner 
and  degree  of  a  puniihment  is  not  determinate  on' 
thcfe  firnple  and  obvious  Principles  which  ihew  the 
juftice  orinjuiiice  of  the  puKijnment  itfelf,  but  on  other 
confiderations  \vhich  determine  of  right  and  wrong 
from  many  fhifcing  circumftances  ;  from  the  degree 
of  temptation  in  the  Object ;  from  the  degree  of  pre 
judice  in  the  Subject ;  of  property  to  the  Crime  ;  of 
malignity  to,  the  Syrtem  ;  and  from  other  various  con- 
wy.  of  which  only  Thofe  who  are  perfect  in  the 

know- 
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knowledge  of  antient  Manners  in  general",  and  of 
the  Jewilh  People's  in  particular,  can  form  any  rea- 
fonable  ideas. 

This  is  enough  to  fhew  the  folly  of  cavilling  at  the 
manner  and  degree  of  the  punifhment  of  Idolatry,  af 
ter  the  puniliiment  itfelf  is  allowed  to  be  juft  and 
right.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  very  allowance  of  the 
funijfcment  implies  a  prefumption  in  favour  of  the 
wanner  and  degree.  The  Punifhment  of  Idolatry,  a 
punifnment  which  could  take  place  in  no  fyftem  of 
Government  but  the  Mofaic,  is,  when  examined  on 
plain  and  clear  principles,  found  to  be  juft :  admit 
now,  the  manner  and  degree  of  it  to  be  doubtful  for 
want  of  knowledge  fufficient  to  fhew  us  the  necejfity, 
and  confequently,  the  juftice  of  them.  Is  it  not  fair 
to  infer,  that  the  Lawgiver,  who  fo  wifely  and  equi 
tably  obferved  the  rule  of  juftice  in  the  punifhment  it 
felf,  obferved  it  likewife  in  the  manner  and  degree  of 
the  punifhment  ? 

This,  as  to  the  general  meaning,  of  the  manner and 
degree  of  a  Punifhment.  But,  if  I  be  not  miftaken,  this 
manner  and  degree  here  infifted  on, have  a  peculiar  refer 
ence  to  his  Lordfhip's  own  Syftem  of  divinity  and  poli 
tics.  ]  fuppofe,  his  principal  objection  to  the  manner 
might  arife  from  the  punifhinenfs  being  inflicted  by 
the  civil  juftice  of  the  ftate,  and  not  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  God.  Buthe  fhould  have  confidercd,  that  the 
LAW,  all  along  diftinguilhes  between  the  crimes  ca 
pable  of  legal  conviiftion,  and  fuch  as  were  infcrut- 
abJe  to  all  but  OmRifcience.  The  latter  God  referves 
for  his  own  Inquifition  [19]  :  But  the  Crime  in  queftion 
was  an  overt-aft  of  idolatrous  worfhip,  and  therefore 
[19]  See  Z>/i/, J>£. 

came 
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came  reasonably  and  equitably  before  the  Civil  Tri 
bunal.  His  cavil  at  the  degree  comes  next  to  be 
confidered.  It's  being  limply  CAPITAL  was  not,  I 
believe,  that  for  which  his  Lordmip  imputed  injujilce 
eind cruelty  to  it.  The  being  attended  with  CONFIS 
CATION  ,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Naboth,  was  what  feems 
principally  to  have  incurred  his  difpleafure.  But  in 
a  cafe,  where  his  Lordfliip  was  perfonally  preju 
diced,  he  mould  have  miftrufted  his  own  judgment  5 
he  mould  have  examined  the  force  of  thole  argu 
ments,  by  which  a  great  Lawyer  had  lately  evinced, 
that  forfeiture  for  high  trsafon  is  perfeftly  juit  and 
equitable. 

8.  The  noble  Lord,  haranguing  on  the  conditions 
of  Hiftorical  Authenticity,  delivers  this,  for  one  of  the 
chief,  "  That  the  fads,  the  principal  Fa&s  at  leaft, 
"  be  confirmed  by  COLLATERAL  TESTIMONY.  By 
"  collateral  teftimony  (fays  he)  I  mean  the  tefti- 
"  mony  of  thofe  who  had  no  common  intereft  of 
"  Country,  of  Religion,  or  of  Profeflion,  to  difguife 
"  or  faliify  the  truth  [19]." 

This  condition  of  hlfiorical  Authenticity  will  be  eafily 
agreed  to  ;  as  well  as  his  definition  of  collateral  tejli- 
mony:  And  the  quotations  of  JOSEPHUS  and  EUSE- 
B  i  u  ? ,  from  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans  and 
Greeks  will,  without  doubt,  be  urged  by  the  defen 
ders  of  Religion,  as  siren  collateral  teftimciiy,  where 
the  witnelTes  had  no  common  intereft  of  Country,  of  Reli 
gion,  or  of  Profeffion  to  difguifs  or  falfify  the  truth. — 
Pardon  me,  fays  his  Lordmip,  "  JOSEPHUS  indeed' 
"  attempts  to  fupport  his  hiftory  [the  Bible]  by  coL- 
4<  lateral  testimonies,  thofe  of  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,, 

[19]  Vol.  iii.  p.  a8i. 

t4  Cbal- 
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**  Chaldeans,  and  even  Greeks.  But  thefe  teftimonies, 
"  were  they  never  fo  full  to  his  purpofe,  would 
"  CEASE  TO  BE  COLLATERAL  teftimonies,  by.  COM- 
"  ING  THRO'  HIM,  who  had  a  common  inter  eft  of 
"  Country  and  Religion  to  difguife  and  to  falfify  the 
"  truth  [20]." 

This  feems  a  little  hard,  that,  when  our  advan 
tages  of  defence  are,  in  his  Lordmip's  opinion,  fo 
rare,  the  few  we  have,  fhould  be  loft  the  very  mo 
ment  they  are  gained.  JOSEPHUS  has  no  fooner 
feized  this  important  mark  of  biftorical  authenticity, 
but  it  flips  thro1  his  fingers  as  he  is  urging  it  :  and, 
what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  BECAUSE  he  urges 
it.  The  Book  of  life  and  the  Seat  of  life,  it  feems, 
have  this  property  in  common  — 

"  Like  following  LIFE  thro'  Creatures  you  difleft, 
"  You  lofe  it  in  the  moment  you  detecl. 

For,  as  Tully  well  obferves,  all  human  things  are 
given  to  change.  "  Corpora  noftra  non  novimus. 
"  Itaque  Medici  ipfi,  quorum  intererat  ea  nofle,  apa- 
l(  ruerunt  ut  viderentur  :  nee  eo  tamen  aiunt  EMPI- 
"  RICI  notiora  efle  ilia,  quia  poiTit  fieri  ut  patefacla 
"  et  deteda,  MUTENTUR." 

But  to  canvas  this  wonderful  reafoning  a  little 
clofer  ;  Let  us  make  a  fuppofition,  or  rather,  let  us 
lay  down  a  fafl,  that  APION,  like  his  Lordlhip,  had 
infifted  on  this  very  condition  of  hijlorical  authenticity  ; 
and  that  JOSEPHUS,  who  defended  the  Bible  againft 
his  cavils,  took  him  at  his  word,  and  agreed  to  put 
the  ifloe  of  the  debate  on  that  circumitance  ;  and 

[ao]  Vol.  iii,  p.aSi. 

there- 
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thereupon  produced  the  teftimony  of  Egyptians, 
•nicians,  Chaldeans,  and  even  Greeks,  to  fupport  the  fa- 
cred  Story.     Thus  far,  his  Lordfhip  will  allow,  mat 
ters  went  glibly  on,  and  the  argument  had  its  proper 
efficacy.     JOSEPHUS  quoted  from  the  Works  of  Pa- 
gan  writers,  tranfmitted  to  him  thro'  the  hands  of  Pa 
gan  readers  ;  ?.nd  being  engaged  with  a  clear-fighted 
Adverfary,  without  doubt,   quoted  fairly.     The  bif- 
torical  authenticity  of  the  BIBLE  therefore  was  ertablifli- 
ed  on  the  terms  his  Adverfary  required.      How  then 
•comes  ic  to  pafs,  that  an  argument  which  was  once  con- 
clufive,  has  now  loft  its  force  ?  What  was  truth  in  that 
Age  muft  be  allowed  to  be  truth  in  this  ^  or  not  only 
the  Authenticity,  but  the  very  being  of  Hiftory  will  be 
come  precarious.      Do  thefe  pagan   teftimonies,  in 
running  thro1  the  chanel  of  JOSEPHUS,  become  pol 
luted,  as  foon  as  the  original  Books  ceafe  to  exift  •? 
No,  fays  his  Lordiliip  ;    l>ut  they  may  be  fufpe£led+ 
On  what  account,  I  pray?    Could   he   prove  that 
JOSEPH-US  burnt  them  ;  or  was  aiding  in  their  de- 
ftru&ion  ;  or  had  a  fore-knowledge  of  their  lofs,  his 
Lordmip  might   then   indeed  have  fome  reafon   to 
fefpefi.     But  to  talk  of  fufpicion,   merely  becaufe  JO 
SEPHUS  was  interejled'Ch.'at  the  quotations  mould  be  to 
iiis  purpofe,  is  fo  vague  a  cavil,  as  mews  the  objec 
tor  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  evafion.      Were  the 
Originals  frill  in  being,  he  would   then  fufpeft  that 
thefe  paiTages  had  been  foifted  in  by  fome  jevvifli  or 
Chrifuan  Impoftor ;  at  leaft,  by  fome  body  or  other, 
who  bad  a  common  inter  eft  of  Country,  of  Religion,  or  cf 
Profeffjon,  to  difguife  or-faljlfy  the  truth.     In  mort,  he 
would  fufpefi  all  the  World  fooner  than  his  own  power 
to  impofe.upon  us, 

To 
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To  mew  you,  this  is  faid  neither  at  random  nor  in 
malice,  confider  his  Lordlhip's  conduct  where  this  «••/- 
lateral  tejlinto*y\s  circumftanced  in  the  manner  hehim- 
felf  requires.  The  defenders  of  Religion  fay  that  the 
PENTATEUCH,  which  reprefcnts  MOSES  as  the  Lea 
der  and  Legiilator  of  the  Ifraelites,  is  fupported  by 
that  evidence  which  his  Lordfhip  calls  collateral. 
What  fays  his  good  Lordlhip  to  this  r  fi  Be  it  fo,  that 
c<  the  Israelites  had  a  Leader  and  Legiilator  called 
"  Mofes  is  proved  by  the  confent  of  Foreign,  whom 
"  I  call  collateral  Evidences.  But  furely  it  will  not 
x<  follow,  that  this  man  CONVERSED  WITH  THE 
•"  SUPREME  BEING  FACE  TO  FACF,  which  thefe 
"  collateral  Witneffes  do  not  affirm  [i].  "  Thus 
you  fee.,  thefe  collateral  evidences  will  always  be  rejec 
ted,  whether  they  tell  their  ftory  <vi*va  wee,  or 
whether  their  depofitions  be  taken  down  by  fuch  who 

.avail  themfelves  of  their  Teftimony But,  they  du 

not  fay  that  this  man  converfed  with  the  Jupreme  Being 
face  to  face.  Would  his  Lordfnip  have  believed 
them,  if  they  did  ?  Why,  no,  fays  he,  my  faith  goesuo 
further  than  to  civil  facts ;  and  I  mult  needs  reckon 
fuch  Tales  arnongft  the  Miracles  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Hiitorians.  Very  well,  my  Lord.  And  does 
not  this  fhew,  that  if  the  collateral  evidence  fpeak  but 
to  Mofes's  Legiflation  and  civil  rule,  they  fpeak  to 
every  thing  they  are  called  for,  in  fupport  of  Scrip 
ture  againit  fuch  Writers  as  your  Lordfliip.  To  il- 
luftrate  the  cafe  ;  It  is  doubted,  for  inftance,  whether 
Livy  gives  us  a  true  account  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  Cam 
paign  between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  Generals, 

[i]  Vol.  iii.  p.  a8^ 

Poly 
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Polybius,  Plutarch  and  Appian  being  Greeks  are  pro 
duced  as  collateral  evidences,    but   they  fpeak  not  a 
word  of  thofe  Prodigies  which  the  Roman  Hiflorian 
relates  at  large. 

9.  BUT  his  hate  to  MOSES  is  immortal  :  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  Lordihip's  pretended  contempt  of 
him,  as  a  LegSflator,  ir  looks  as  if,  in  his  heart,  he 
thought  him  a  very  formidable  Rival.  Archbifhop 
TILLOTSON  had  attempted  to  defend  the  Authenticity 
of  his  writings,  on  this  Poftulatum,  that  the  Unbelie 
ver  ivculd  only  gi<ve  the  Came  credit  to  them  which  he 
gives  to  every  civil  Hiftory.  His  Lordihip  owns  the 
clemand  to  be  rcafonable  ;  and  is  willing  to  try  his 
Brother  Legiflator,  on  thefe  terms.  In  order  to  this, 
he  obferves,  "  That  one  condition  of  the  Authenti- 
<(  city  of  any  human  Hiftory,  and  fuch  alone  (fays 
fi  he)  we  are  to  confider  in  this  place,  is,  that  it 
"  contains  nothing  repugnant  to  the  experience  of  man- 
"  kind.  Things  repugnant  to  this  experience  are  to 
"  be  found  in  many  that  pafs  however  for  authentic  j 
t(  in  that  of  LIVY,  for  inflance  :  but  then  thefe  in- 
"  credible  anecdotes  iUnd  by  themfelves,  as  it  were, 
'*  and  the  hiilory  may  go  on  without  them.  But 
"  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  of  the 
'^  other  Books  of  the  Old  Tejiament.  Incredible  anec- 
"  dotes  are  not  mentioned  feldom  and  occafionally 
'*  in  them:  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  js  FOUNDED 
"  ON  SUCH,  it  confifts  of  little  elfe,  and  IF  IT 

ft     WERE     NOT      A     HISTORY    OF    THEM,    IT     WOULD 
6>    J*E     A    HISTORY     OF     NOTHING    [ij." 

The  Unbeliever's  objection  to  the  Autlencity  of  the 
Bible  as  a  civil  bijlory,  is,  that  it  is  full  of  Miracles  : 

[2]  Vol.  i;i,  p.  279. 

and, 
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and,  fuppofmg  the  Defender  of  Revelation  ready  to 
reply,  "  So  likewife  is  the  Hiftory  of  Livy  ;  and  yet 
"  that  does  not  deftroy  its  credit  ;"  his  Lordmip 
obviates  the  reply  extremely  well.  "  There  is  an  ef- 
"  fential  difference,  (fays  he)  between  the  incredible 
"anecdotes  of  MOSES  and  of  LIVY.  The  Roman 
"  Hiflorian's  Miracles  are  detached  pieces ;  they 
"  make  no  part  of  the  fubjeft,  and  are  extraneous 
"  to  it  :  But  the  Miracles  of  the  Jewifh  Writer  are 
"  intimately  related  to  all  the  civil  affairs,  and  make 
"  a  heceflary  and  infeparable  part ;  the  whole  hijlory 
"  is  founded  on  them.  Take  away  LIVY'S  miracles, 
"  and  the  train  of  civil  events  goes  on  juft  as  well 
"  'without  them:  Take  away  MOSES'S,  and  his  hif- 
"  tory  becomes  a  heap  of.  confufion,  or  more  pro- 
"  perly,  it  is  a  htflory  of  nothing" 

I  am  proud  of  any  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  obligations  which  Learning  or  Religion  have  to 
his  Lord  (hip  ;  I  only  wifii  the  occafions  had  been 
more  frequent  :  As  it  is,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  the 
firft  that  occurred  to  me  pafs  by  without  my  thanks, 
left  poffibly  the  occafion  ihould  never  return. 

In  a  word,  his  Lordfhip's  obfervation  on  the  dif- 
ferencc  between  the  MIRACLES  in  Mosts  and  in  LI 
VY,  is  folid  and  mafterly.  And  this  difference,  let 
meobferve,  is  a  certain  mark,  tho'  not  of  that  civil 
authenticity  which  the  good  Archbifhop's  argument 
requires,  Yet  of  that  divine  original  which  the  SCRIP 
TURES  arrogate  to  themlelves. 

It  is  the  fpecious,  but  trite,  objection  of  Infidelity 

againft  the  Miracles  recorded  in   the  Bible,  that  thofe 

remote   ages   were   full  of  prodigies   and   portents. 

'.'  Why  then,  fays  the  Freethinker,  ihould  we  believe 

'K  the 
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the  incredible  anecdotes  of  MOSES,  rather  than  thofe  of 
Li VY  ?"  For  a  very  good  reafon,  replies  his  Lordlhip, 
we  find  them  in  a  hiftory  eflentially  different  from 
that  of  Livy.  Take  away  bis  miracles,  together 
with  all  thofe  of  the  other  pagan  Hiftorians,  and  the 
Story  (lands  juft  as  it  did.  But  take  away  the  BIBLE- 
MIRACLES,  and  you  reduce  the  civil  part  of  the  re 
lation  to  a  date  of  inexplicable  confufion. 

Again,  one  of  theleaft  hacknied,  and  indeed  lead 
futile,  obfervations  I  have  ever  heard  urged  againft 
the  Bible,  (and  it  has  been  urged  to  me)  is  the 

WANT    OF    A     NECESSARY     CONNEXION    between    the 

civil  and  the  miraculous  parts  of  that  Hiftory.  Here 
again  his  Lordfhip  comes  in,  in  iupport  of  Revela 
tion,  and  fays,  that  this  nece/ary  connexion  is  evident 
to  all,  for  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  the  civil 
part  if  you  take  away  the  miraculous.  \\  hich  fure 
is  a  connexion  of  fome  ftrength. 

Thus  has  his  Lordfhip,  before  he  was  aware,  in 
attempting  to  deftroy  the  civil  authenticity  of  the  Bible, 
fupported  its  divine  original.  And  this  good,  tho' 
undefigned,  ought  however  to  be  acknowledged. 
But  you  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  is  not  here  fufficiently  developed. 
Without  doubt,  it  is  not.  This  is  a  long  ftory  ;  and 
as  I  pretend  to  have  fupplied  this  DESIDERATUM, 
The  want  of  a  connexion  between  the  miraculous  and  ci 
vil  part  of  tie  f acred  Hiftory,  I  mail  refer  you  to  the 
proper  place,  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  mean  time,  give  me  leave  to  go  on  with  his 
Lordfhip  ;  and  proceed  to  the  proportion  itfelf,  That 
the  Miracles  recorded  m  the  BIBLE,  deftroy  its  credit  as  a 
civil  hijtory.  Now  this  I  apprehend  to  be  a  pure  piece 

of 
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of  chicane.  Let  us  fee  how  the  matter  Hands  between 
the  Archbifhop  and  his  Lordfhip. 

BELIEVERS  fay,  the  Bible-Hiftory  is  thehiftory  of 
a  Difpenfation  really  divine  :  UNBELIEVERS  fay,  it 
is  the  hiftory  of  one  only  pretended;  and  endeavour 
to  fupport  their  aflertion,  by  fhewing  it  to  have  the 
civil  marks  of  falfehood  and  impofture.  Here  the 
Archbifliop  Heps  forward  and  oiFers  to  try  the  au 
thenticity  of  the  Bible  on  the  Standard  of  a  CIVIL 
HISTORY.  Agreed,  replies  his  Lordfhip  ;  And  what 
fay  you  now  to  MIRACLES  ?  Say?  Why,  that  M'- 
racles  are  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  come  not  into  con- 
iideration  till  the  DIVINE  authority  be  contended  for. 
When  we  agreed  to  confider  the  Bible  as  a  civil  hif 
tory  only,  it  was  not  for  truth's,  but  for  argument's 
fake.  If  we  held  the  Writers  of  it  to  be  mere  civil 
Hiftorians,  the  miracles,  recorded  in  it,  might  be 
fairly  urged  againft  us  ;  and  urged  with  advantage, 
if  indeed  there  be  that  difference  between  them  and 
Livy's,  which  is  pretended.  But  we  hold  the  Wri 
ters  were  indeed  infpired  ;  and  You,  my  Lord,  have 
fhewn  us,  by  that  difference,  to  juftify  the  miraculous 
part,  whenever  their  infpiration  becomes  a  queftion 
between  us.  In  the  mean  time,  flick  to  your  point ; 
and  never  fancy  you  can  make  our  Divines  the  dupes 
of  fo  pitiful  a  Sophifm.  You  have  drawn  us,  (while 
we  debate  a  particular  queflion  with  you)  to  exclude 
for  argument's  fake  one  of  our  principles  [3  ; ;  and  then 
urge  againft  that  queftion,  a  FACT  [4],  which  ftands, 
and  is  to  be  defended  onthe  excluded  principle ;  and  fo, 
cannot  be  maintained  while  the  principle  remains  ex,- 

[3]  The  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.         [4]  Miracles, 

X  z  eluded: 
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eluded  :  Which  is  juft  as  if,  when  you  had  per- 
fuaded  us  to  tye  our  hands,  on  promife  that  the  queft- 
ion  fhould  be  only  about  the  ufe  of  our  feet,  You 
mould  object  to  us  our  inability  of  laying  faft  hold 
upon  you.  Your  own  words,  my  Lord,  where  you 
pufh  this  imaginary  advantage,  beft  detedl  the  fraud 
andimpoilure  of  your  proceeding.  "  The  Old  Tef- 
"  tament  (you  fay)  is  founded  in  incredibility.  Al- 
"  moil  every  event  contained  in  it,  is  incredible  in 
"  its  caufes  and  confequences ;  and  I  muft  except  or 
"  reject  the  whole,  as  I  faid  juft  now.  No  one,  EX- 

"  CEPT    HERE     AND     THtR.fi      A     DIVINE,      will    pre- 

*'  fume  to  fay,  that  the  hiltories  of  the  old  Teilament 
"  are  conformable  to  the  experience  rf  Mankind,  and  the 

"  natural  courfe  of  things.1' Except  here  and  there 

a  Divine,  do  you  fay  ?  Nor  they  neither,  I  a/lure 
your  Lordfhip  What  they  fay  is  this,  That  every 
thing  of  a  mere  civil  nature  in  the  Old  Teftament 
has  all  the  marks  of  civil  authenticity.  This  is  all 
they  faid,  and  all  they  meant  to  fay.  And,  on  what 
good  grounds  they  faid  it,  give  me  leave  to  mew  your 
Lord  (hip  a  little  more  at  large. 

The  Bible  tells  us,  the  world  was  created  in  time  ; 
and  that  time  at  no  immenfe  diftance,  as  feveral  fa 
bulous  relations  of  pagan  Antiquity  had  pretended. 
• — And  does  not  the  late  invention  of  Arts  prove  that 
the  Bible  fays  nothing  but  what  appears  very  pro 
bable  ? 

It  faysa  the  Earth  was  overflowed  by  a  deluge  of 
waters. — And  do  not  the  contents  of  its  furface  de- 
monftrate  that  it  has  fuffered  this  Cataftrophe  ? 

The  Bible  fays,  again,  that  the  Founders  of  Cities 
were  the  inventors  of  arts ;  and  that  the  firft  cvvil  Go 
vern- 
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vernments  compofed  of  fmall  Monarchies  arofe  from 
the  Domeftic.  And  do  not  experience  and  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  fupport  fo  credible  an  anecdote  ? 

The  Pentateuch  informs  us,  that  the  Ifraelites, 
after  a  long  abode  in  Egypt,  went  out  as  a  greac 
People,  and  in  a  hoftile  manner,  to  feek  new  habita 
tions. — And  of  this,  have  we  not  both  external  and 
internal  evidence  ?  The  external  in  the  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  Writers,  quoted  by 
Jofephus  and  Eufebius :  the  internal  in  the  whole 
Jewiih  RITUAL. 

Scripture  relates  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  to 
Idolatry  j  their  tranfportation  to  a  foreign  land  ;  and 
the  re-peopling  that  part  of  Judea  with  a  new  Colony 
of  Idolaters — 'And  of  the  truth  of  all  this,  we  fay, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  yet  exifting,  is  a  ftroiig 
and  amazing  Teftimony. 

Thefe,  rny  Lord,  are  a  very  few  of  the  numerous 
inftances  which  might  be  produced  to  mew  the  civil 
Authenticity  of  the  Bible.  And  on  thefe  and  fuch  as 
thefe,  the  Clergy's  challenge  Hood,  when  they  un- 
undertook  to  prove  that  Authenticity,  on  the  common 
principles  of  hiftoric  credit.  Further,  or  other  than 
this,  they  neither  laid  nor  meant  to  fay.  They  un- 
derftood,  as  well  as  your  Lordfhip,  the  difference 
between  Mofes's  incredible  anecdotes  and  thofe  of 
Livy  j  and  that  the  jewifh  Hittory,  unlike  to  all 
other,  is  wholly  founded  on  miracles.  But  they  diftin- 
guilhed  better  than  your  Lordfhip,  of  Mofes'  cl<w/ 
Hijlory :  which  confifls  of  two  parts  ;  the  peculiar 
Difpenfation  to  that  People  ;  and  the  occafional  ftory 
cf  the  reft  of  Mankind. 

K  ,  It 
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It  is  the  peculiar  Difpenfation  only  to  which  his 
Lordfhip's  obfervation  can  be  applied,  viz.  that  the 
civil  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  miraculous  part : 
Nor  did  the  clergy  attempt  to  do  it.  It  was  the  occa- 
fional  fary  of  the  human  race,  we  rtuft  needs  fuppofe, 
to  which  the  Archbilhop's  challenge  referred  :  And  I 
have  mewn  juft  above,  that  we  are  able  to  make  his 
challenge  good. 

Thus  would  I  have  reafoned  with  his  Lordihrp ; 
and  thus,  in  faft  was  he  reafoned  with,  (as  I  may 
have  occafion  to  tell  you  in  my  next  Letter)  but  he 
was  deaf  to  all  advice,  tho1  it  was  given  in  private, 
and  to  fave  his  memory  from  the  difgrace  of  thefe 
portentous  ESSAYS.  What  remained  was  to  expofe 
them  as  they  deferved  to  the  laughter  and  con- 
tempt'of  Mankind. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  pretty  well  difcharg- 
ed  my  general  promife  to  You.  When  one  looks 
back  upon  this  poor  collection  of  meagre,  disjointed 
reafoning,  tacked  together  by  his  Syilem,  and  fvvel- 
led  up  to  the  femblance  of  a  body  by  the  tumor  of 
his  Rhetoric,  one  fees  revived  in  thefe  E//ays,  the 
old  iiory  of  Prometheus ;  his  Lordmip  infulting  the 
fanflity  of  the  PUBLIC,  juft  as  that  moft  antient  of 
.Freethinkers  did  the  ALTAR  OF  JUPITER  ;  on  which, 
as  the  Poets  tell  us,  he  offered  up  to  the  King  of 
Gods  and  Men,  A  HEAP  OF.  DRY  BONES  covtR- 

JLD    WITH     FAT. 

J  am,  &fr. 


LET- 
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YO  U  will  wonder  to  hear  again  from  me  on  fo 
trifling  a  fubjeft  as  this  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY. 
And  had  not  Lord  Bolingbroke  reduced  us  to  this  al 
ternative,  either  to  give  up  the  BIBLE  or  his  LORD 
SHIP  to  contempt,  I  fhould  willingly  have  left  him  in 
pofTefiion  of  his  Admirers. 

My  laft  Letter  examined  his  Lordihip's  value  in 
every  point  of  view,  in  which  a  PHILOSOPHER  would 
defire  to  mine.  I  mail  now  pulh  my  inquiry  a  little 
further,  and  venture  into  his  own  Province.  I  mall 
crave  your  patience  while  I  try  his  talents  in  his  PO 
LITICAL  capacity,  as  an  Analyfer  of  States,  a  Ba 
lancer  of  Power,  and  a  Distributer  of  Civil  and  Re 
ligious  Sanctions. 

But  now  we  muft  recede  a  little  from  the  me 
thod  hitherto  obferved,  which  was  to  defend  agair.ft 
his  Lordfliip's  calumnies,  not  this  or  that  body  of  Di 
vines,  but  the  general  Principles  of  natural  and  re 
vealed  Religion.  Here  I  lhall  have  occafion  to  pa- 
tronife  a  Tingle  Clergyman  ;  and  not  -fuch  a  one 
neither  as  I  could  have  wilheci  j  aCuowoRin,  a 
CLARKE,  a  CUMBERLAND,  or  a  TILLOISON  ;  (efta- 
blimed  Names  !  which  the  Public  are  ready  to  make 
their  own  quarrel)  but  a  Writer  of  very  ambiguous 
fame,  the  Author  of  the  Divine  legation  ofMofes,  and, 
of  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  :  Of  whom, 
K  4  I  pre- 
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I  pretend  to  know  little  but  from  the  talk  of  his  Ad- 
verfaries ;  his  Friends  pofleffing  him,  as  they  do  a 
good  Confcience,  in  filence  and  complacency  ;  and 
from  his  Adverfaries  I  learn — "  But  hold,  you  cry, 
let*is  drop  both  his  Friends  and  his  Enemies,  and 
hear  what  the  learned  abroad  fay  of  him  ;  for  his 
works  are  well  known,  and  have  been  frequently 
tranflated  and  criticifed  both  in  Germany  and  France; 
We  may  expect  to  hear  truth  from  Strangers  who  are 
without  felfifh  partialities  or  perfonal  prejudices." — 
Indeed,  the  Author  would  owe  you  his  thanks  for  re 
ferring  him  to  that  decifion  :  Foreign  Critics  of  the 
greateft  name  have  fpoken  fo  differently  of  him  from 
the  Scriblers  at  home,  that,  was  I  to  tell  you  what 
they  have  told  the  world,  you  would  fufpeft  their  en 
comiums  for  the  civilities  of  his  moil  partial  Friends". 
So  to  his  Adverfaries,  I  fay  again,  I  commit 
liim  :  And,  from  them  I  learn  that  he  abounds  in- 
Paradoxes,  that  he  delights  in  Refinements,  and 
would  fain  pafs  upon  the  World  a  heap  of  crude  in 
dex-reading,  for  well-digefted  learning  :  that,  on  his 
firft  appearance,  he  was  mrewdly  fufpecled  of  infide 
lity  ;  but  that  (no  body  knows  how)  he  has  worked 
men  into  an  opinion,  of  his  being  a  fort  of  friend  to 
Religion  ;  indeed,  in  his  own  way  :  I  fuppofe  he 
fees  it  for  his  Intereft  to  flick  to  the  eftablifhed 
Church  ;  for  I  knew  no  other  reafon  why  there  fhould 
have  been  different  opinions  concerning  him.  In  a 
word,  as  I  judge  of  him  from  the  reprefentation  of 
his  Enemies,  T  can  allow  him  little  other  claim  to  li 
terary  merit,  than  that  very  doubtful  one,  Tie  Dunces, 
of  all  denominations,  bring  in  Confederacy  againjt  him. 

In- 
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Indeed,  fmce  his  Lordfhip's  difcovery  of  a  Confedt* 
racy  between  Divines  and  4theifts9  the  word  confede 
racy  is  likely  to  become  as  ridiculous  as  the  word  Qde> 
which  our  Laureate  foretells,  no  body  for  the  future 
will  hear  fpoken  of  without  laughing.  However,  it 
lhall  pafs  ;  for  were  there  no  more  in  this  confederacy , 
than  in  his  Lordfoip's  ;  and  that  every  individual 
Blockhead  only  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  natural 
bias,  it  would  but  make  the  wonder  ftill  more. 

Such  then  is  the  Writer  I  am  forced  to  take  up 
with:  In  truth. I  could  not  find  another,  fo  proper 
for  mypurpole;  which  was,  as  I  faid,  to  difplay 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  political  talents.  For  tlio'  his 
Lordfhip  be  very  profufe  in  his  ill  Language  to  All, 
who  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  Religion  and 
Church  Government ;  yet  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Le 
gation  ofMofes  is  the  only  one  whom  he  does  more  than 
rail  at  and  abufe  on.thefe  accounts.  For  while  he  keeps 
at  a  refpeCiful  diftance  from  *hz  Arguments  of  others,  he 
comes,  boldly,  up  to  this  Writer's,  and  fits  down  be 
fore  them  in  form.  He  Difputes  with  him,  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Unity — thefenfe  and  reafon  of  a/fc- 
Ucl  people — of  a  tutelary  Deity — of  compliance  with  hu 
man  prejudices  >  and,  in  a  word,  every  leading  principle 
of  the  Author's  Book.  This  feems  not  greatly  for 
his  Lordfnip's  honour  after  he  had  defied  all  the 
mighty  Chieftains  of  Literature,  to  decline  the  com 
bat,  and  think  himfelf  quit  by  accepting  the  Gaunt 
let  from  this  puny  Writer. 

His  I.ordfhip  begins  his  attack  on  that  capital  cir- 

cumftance  in  the  Jewifh  Oeconomy,  THE   OMISSION 

OF   A   FUTURE  STATE  :  He  pretends  to  account  for 

it  independently  of  the  EXTRAORDINARY  OR  EQUAL 

K  5  pao- 
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PROVIDENCE,  which  Mofes  afTured  his  people  was  to 
be  adminiftred  under  a  Theocracy  ;  and  which  the  Au 
thor  of  the  Divine  Legation  attempts  to  prove,  from 
this  very  circumftance  of  the  OmiJJion,  was  adually 
adminiftered. 

But  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the  common  Rea 
der,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  give  a  fummary  View  of 
that  famous  Argument  purfued  at  large  thro'  two 
volumes  of  the  Divine  Legation,  and  yet  conceived 
by  many  of  the  Learned,  to  be  left  imperfeft  ;  mar 
ry,  by  fome,  if  you  were  to  judge  from  the  know 
ledge  they  feem  to  have  of  it,  hardly  to  be  begun. 

RELIGION  has  been  always  held  neceffary  to  the 
fupport  of  CIVIL  SOCIETY  ;  and  (under  the  common 
difpenfation  of  Providence)  a  FUTURE  STATE,  as 
neceffary  to  RELIGION  ;  becaufe,  nothing  but  a.  fu 
ture  ftate  can  remove  the  objections  to  God's  moral 
Government,  under  fuch  a  Providence  ;  whofe  phe 
nomena  are  apt  to  difturb  the  ferious  Profeffors  of 
Religion,  as  it  is  of  the  effence  of  religious  profef- 
fion,  to  believe  that  God  is  arevjarder  oftbofe  who  di 
ligently  feek  him. 

MOSES,  who  inftituted  a  Religion  and  a  Republic, 
and  incorporated  them  together,  ftands  fmgle  amongft 
ancient  and  modern  Lawgivers,  in  teaching  a  Reli- 
Iigion  WITHOUT  the  fan&ion,  or  even  the  mention, 
of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punijhments.  The 
fame  MOSES,  by  uniting  the  Religion  and  the  Repu 
blic  of  the  Jews  into  one  fyflem,  made  God  by 
confequence  their  fupreme  civil  Magiilrate,  where 
by  the  form  of  Government  became  truly  and  pro 
perly  THE9CRATICAL. 

The 
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The  natural  confequence  of  a  Theocratic  rule  is  an 
extraordinary  or  EQUAL  PROVIDENCE.  And  fuch  in 
deed,  the  Jewifh  Lawgiver  has  every  where  repre- 
fented  it  to  be. 

Now,  the  queftion  between  Infidels  and  Believers 
is,  whether  this  extraordinary  Providence  was  REAL 
or  only  PRETENDED  ? 

Here  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  interpofes  5 
and  undertakes  to  prove,  from  the  circumftance  of 
the  -omiffion  of  a  future  Jiate,  that  it  was  REAL.  His 
Argument  flands  thus  : 

Jf  Religion  be  neceflkry  to  Civil  Government,  and 
if  Religion  cannot  fubfift,  under  the  common  difpen- 
fation  of  Providence,  without  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  fo  confummate  a  Lawgiver  would 
never  have  omitted  to  inculcate  the  belief  of  fuch  a 
State,  unlefs  he  had  been  well  afTured  that  an  extra- 
dmary  Providence  was  indeed  to  be  adminiftred  over 
his  People  :  or  were  it  poffible  he  had  been  fo  infa 
tuated,  the  impotency  of  a  Religion  wanting  a  fu 
ture  ftate,  muft  very  foon  have  concluded  in  the  de~ 
ftruftion  of  his  REPUBLIC  ;  But  his  Republic  never- 
thelefs  continued  nourifhing  and  Sovereign,  for  ma 
ny  ages. 

This  is  the  plain  and  fimple  ARGUMENT  of  the 
Divine  Legatian  j  which  the  firft  and  the  fecond  Vo 
lumes  of  that  Work  are  employed  to  explain  and  il- 
luftrate.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
faw  it  in  its  force,  as  appears  from  his  various  con 
trivances  to  evade  it.  This  praife  it  would  be  unjuft 
to  deny  him,  when  others  have  underftood  fo  little 
of  the  Argument,  as  to  imagine  that  the  two  firft  Vo 
lumes  had  left  it  unfinifhed ;  and  that  the  Third  was 
K  6  t 
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to  compleat  the  Syllogifm  ;  tho'  the  Author  had  told 
us,  more  than  once,  that  the  purpofe  of  the  lait  Vo 
lume  was  only  to  IN  FORCE  the  various  parts  of 
the  foregoing  ARGUMENT,  by  many  new  confide- 
rations. 

To  evade,  as  we  fay,  this  Argument,  his  Lord- 
Jhip  cads  about  for  areafon,  independent  of  the  EX 
TRAORDINARY  PROVIDENCE,  to  account  for  Mo- 
fes's  OMISSION  of  a  future  ftate.  And  his  iirft  folu- 
tiori  is  this,  "  MOSES  DID  NOT  BELIEVE  THE  I-M- 
"  MORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL,  nor  the .  reward s 
"  and  punimments  of  another  life,  tho1  it  is  poffible 
"  he  might  have  learnt  thefe  Dodrines  from  the 
"  Egyptian?,  WHO  TAUGHT  THEM  VERY  EARLY, 
"  perhaps  as  they  taught  that  of  the  Unity  of  God. 
4<  When  I  fay,  that  Mi/es  did  not  believe  the  immorta- 
"  lity  of  the  foul,  nor  future  rewards  and  punim~ 
"  ments,  my  reafoa  is  this,  that  lie  taught  neither j 
"  when  he  had  to  do  <with  a  -people  whom  a  Theo- 
"  cracy  could  not  reft  rain  ;  and  on  whom,  therefore, 
**  terrors  of  Funifhment,  future  as  well  as  prefent, 
:*  eternal  as  well  as  temporary,  could  never  be  too 
"  much  multiplied,  or  too  ftrongly  inculcated  [i]." 

This  reafoning  is  altogether  worthy  of  his  Lordihip. 
Here  we  have  a  Do&rine,  plaufible  in  itfelf,  and 
therefore  of  eafy  admittance;  Moft  alluring  to  human 
nature,  and  therefore  embraced  by  all  mankind  ;  Of 
higheft  account  among  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore 
ready  to  be  embraced  by  the  Ifraelites,  who  were 
fond  of  Egyptian  manners ;  Of  Itrongeft  efficacy  on 
the  minds  of  an  unruly  people,  and  therefore  of  in- 

difpenfable  ufc  ;  Yet,  all  this  notvvithilanding,  Mofn 
» 
[»J  Vol.  ill,  p,  289, 

did 
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did  not  believe  it,  and,  on  that  account,  voould  not  teach 
it.  —  But  then,  had  MOSES'S  integrity  been  fo  fevere, 
How  came  he  to  write  a  Hiftory  which,  my  Lord 
thinks,  is,  in  part  at  leaft,  a  fiction  of  his  own? 
Did  he  believe  that  ?  How  came  he  to  leave  the 
Ifraelites,  as  my  Lord  aflures  us  he  did,  in  poileffion 
of  many  of  the  fuperftitious  opinions  of  Egypt? 
he  believe  them  too  ?  No,  but  they  ferved  his  pur- 
pofe ;  which  was,  The  better  governing  an  unruly* 
People.  Well,  but  his  Lordihip  tells  us,  the  doftrine 
of  a  future  ftate  ferved  this  purpofe  beft  of  all ;  for 
having  to  do  with  a  People  *whom  a  Theocracy  could  not 
refer  ain,  terrors  of  punijhment ,  F  u  'i  u  R  E  a s  vcell  as  prc- 
fent,  ETERNAL  as  well  as  temporary,  could  never  be  too 
much  multiplied,  or  too  Jlrongly  inculcated.  No  matter 
for  that.  MOSES,  as  other  men  may,  on  a  fuddcn 
grows  fcrupulous  ;  and  fo,  together  with  the  maxims 
of  common  politics,  throws  afide  the  principles  of 
common  fenfe;  and- when  he  had  employed  ail  the 
other  inventions  of  fraud,  he  boggles  at  this,  which 
beft  ferved  his  purpofe  ;  was  moft  innocent  in  itfelf ; 
and  was  moft  important  in  its  general,  as  well  as 
particular,  ufe. 

In  his  Lordfhip's  next  Volume,  this  Omijjion  comes 
again  upon  the  ftage  ;  and  then  we  have  another  rea- 
fon  affigned  for  MOSES'S  conduct  in  this  matter. 
"  MOSES  would  not  teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  3m- 
"  mortality  of  the  foul,  and  of  a  future  ftate,  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  many  fuperftitions  which  this  Doftrirte 
"  had  begot  in  Egypt,  as  we  muft  believe,  or  believe 
*(  that  he  knevj  nothing  of  it,  or  ASSIGN  SOME  WHIM  - 

**   SICAL    REASON   FOR   HIS   OMISSION   [zj." 

[a]  Vol.  iv.  p.  470. 

i  We 
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We  have  feen  before,  that  MOSES  omitted  a  future 
ftate,  becaufe  he  did  not  believe  it.  This  reaibn  is 
now  out  of  date  ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  three  fol 
lowing  is  to  be  affigned  ;  either  becaufe  it  begot  fu- 
terfitions  ;  or  becaufe  be  knew  nothing  of  it ;  or  becaufe 
HE  COULD  DO  WITHOUT  IT,  as  the  Jews  were  under 
an  extraordinary  providence ;  that  being  what  he 
means,  by  the  wbimfital  reafon  affigned,  [by  the  Au 
thor  of  the  Divine  Legation}  for  its  omiffion.  t,^ 
Let  us  take  him  then,  at  his  word,  without  expect 
ing  however  that  he  will  Hand  to  it,  and  having  fhewn, 
his  two  firft  reafons  not  worth  a  rum,  leave  the  1  aft 
eftablifhed  even  on  his  own  conceflions. 

1.  Mofes,  fays  he,  omitted  a  future  ftate  on  account  of 
tie  many  fuperftitions,  which  this  doftrine  lad  begot  in 
Egypt-     But  if  the  omiffion  ftands  upon  this  principle, 
Mos  ES  muft  have  omitted  an  infinite  number  of  Rites 
and   Doclrines,  which,   Lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  he 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians ;  part  of  which,  in  his 
Lordihip's   opinion,    were   thofe  very  fuperftitions, 
which  this  Doftrine  bad  begot  \  fuch  as  the  notion  of 
ti.'elary  Deities  -,  and  part,  fuch  as  arofe  out  of  thofe ; 
in  which  number   were  dijlinfiion  between  things  clean 
and  unclean  ;  an  hereditary  Prieftkood;  facerdotal  habits  $ 
and  Rites  offacrifce. 

2.  However,  he  has  another  reafon  for  the  omif- 
lion  :  MOSES  might  knonv  nothing  of  it*     To  which  if 
I  only  oppofed  his  Lordfhip's  own  words  in  another 
place,  (where,  giving  us  the  reafons  why  MOSES  did 
know  fomet king  of  a  .future  ftate,   he  obferves,  there 
are  certain  rites,  •which  feem  to  allude  or  have  a  remote 
relation  to  this  'very  doQrine  [3],  it  might  be  deemed 

[3]  Vol.  v,  p.  239. 

fuffi- 
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fafficient.  But  I  go  further,  and  obferve,  that,  from 
the  very  LAWS  of  MOSES  themfelves,  we  have  an  in 
ternal  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  this  doclrine* 
Amongft  the  Laws  againft  Gentile  Divinations,  there 
is  one  concerning  that  fpecies  of  them,  called  by  the 
Greeks  NECROMANCY,  or  invocation  of  the  dead; 
which  neceffarily  implies,  in  the  Lawgiver  who  for 
bids  it,  as  well  as  in  the  offender  who  ufes  it,  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  JJate. 

3.  This  being  the  fate  of  his  Lordfliip's  two  rea- 
fons,  we  are  now  abandoned  by  him,  and  left  to 
follow  our  own  inventions,  and  to  take  up  with  SOME 

WHIMSICAL    REASON     FOR     THE     OMISSION  J    that  IS, 

to  allow  that,  as  the  Jews  were  under  an  extraordinary 
Providence,  MOSES  in  quality  of  Lawgiver  had  NO 
OCCASION  for  the  do&rine  of  a.  future  fate. 

However,  his  Lordfhip  diffatisfied,  as  well  he 
might,  with  the  folutions  hitherto  propofed,  returns 
again  to  the  charge ;  And  in  his  Corona  operisy  the 
book  of  FRAGMENTS,  more  openly  oppofes  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Divine  Legation  j  and  enlarges  and  ex 
patiates  upon  the  reafon,  before  given,  for  the  omijfion  j 
namely,  the  many  fuperjlitiom  this  doctrine  had  begotten 
in  Egypt. 

"  ONE  CANNOT  SEE  WITHOUT  SURPRIZE  (fays 
"  his  Lordfhip)  a  do&rine  fo  ufeful  to  ALL  Religion,, 
"  and  therefore  incorporated  into  ALL  the  Syftems  of 
"  Paganifm,  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  JEWS.  Ma- 
tc  ny  probable  reafons  might  be  brought  to  mew,  that 
"  it  was  an  Egyptian  doftrine  before  the  Exode,  and 
"  this  particularly,  that  it  was  propagated  from  Egypt, 
"  fo  foon,  at  leaft,  afterwards,  by  all  thofe  who  were 
**  inflru&ed  like  MOSES,  in  the  wifdom  of  that  people. 

"He 
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"  He   tranfported   much  of  his  Wifdom   into  the 
"  fcheme  of  Religion  and  Government,  which  he 
"  gave  the  Ifraelites  j    and,  amongft   other  things, 
"  certain  Rites,  which  may  feem  to  allude,  or  have 
"  a  remote  relation  to,  this  very  doctrine.  •  Tho1  this 
"  doctrine  therefore,  had  not  been  that  of  ABRAHAM, 
"  ISAAC,  and  JACOB,  He  might  have  adopted  it  with 
"•  as  little  fcruple,  as  he  did  many  cuftoms  and  infti- 
"  tuitions  merely  Egyptian.     He  had  to  do  with  a  re- 
"  bellious,  but  a  fuperititious,  people.     Jn    the  firft 
"  Charaftcr,   they  made  it  neceffary  that  he  mould 
"  negleft  nothing  which  might  add  weight  to  his  o?- 
"  dinances,  and  contribute  to  keep  them  in  awe.    Jn 
"  the  fecond,   their  difpofition  was  extremely  proper 
**.  to  receive  fuch  a  dodrine,  and  to  be  influenced  by 
tl  it.     Shall  we  fy  that  an  hypothecs  of  future  rewards 
t  f  and pumjhme nts,  'was  ufelefs  among  a  People  who  li<ued 
t(  under  a  Theocracy r,  and  that  the  future  fudge  of  other 
**  People,    was   their   immediate  Judge    and  King, 
"  who  refided  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  who  dealed 
"  out  rewards  and  punimments  on  every  occafion  ? 
*  Why  then  were  fo  many  precautions  taken  ?  Why 
*'  was  a  folemn  Covenant  made  with  God,  as  with  a 
"  temporal  Prince  ?  Why  were  fo  many  promifes  and 
"  threatnings  of  rewards  and  punimments,-  temporal 
**  indeed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we  find  in  the 
"  book  of  Deuteronomy,  moft  pathetically  held  out 
"  by  MOSES  ?  Wculd  there  have  been  any  more  im- 
"  propriety  in  holding  out  thofe  of -one  kind  than 
"  thofe  of  another,  becaufe  the  fupreme  Being,  who 
"  difrofed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  man- 
"  ner  prefent  amongft  them  ?  Would  an  addition  to 
"  the  catalogue  of  rewards   and  punimments  more 
'«  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  refpeds  far  greater, 

"  have 
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"  have  had  no  effect  ?  I  think  neither  of  thefe  things 
"'  can  be  faid. 

"  What  (hall  we  fay  then  ?  How  came  it  to  pafs, 
ft  this  addition  was  not  made  ?  I  will  mention  what 
"  occurs  to  me,  and  (hall  not  be  over  follicitous  about  • 
"  the  weight  that  my  reflexions  may  deferve.  If  the 
"  doflrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  of  a 
"  future  ilate  had  been  revealed  to  MOSES,  that  he 
"  might  teach  them  to  the  Ifraelites,  he  would  have 
ff  taught  them  mod  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach 
"  them.  They  were  therefore  not  revealed  to  him. 
"  Why  they  were  not  fo  revealed fome  PERT  DIVINE 
"  or  other  will  be  ready  to  tell  you.  For  me,  I  dare 
"  not  prefume  to  g'uefs.  But  this,  I  may  prefume  to 
"  advance,  that  fmce  thefe  Doctrines  were  not  re- 
"  vealed  by  God  to  his  fervant  MOSES,  it  is  highly 
"  probable  that  this  Legiflator  made  a  fcruple  of 
"  teaching  them  to  the  Ifraelites,  how  well  foever 
"  initrucled  he  might  be  in  them  himfelf,  and  how- 
tl  foever  ufeful  to  Government  he  might  think  them, 
"  The  fuperftitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Egyp- 
""  tians,  like  thofe  of  other  nations,  were  founded  on 
"  the  Polytheifm,  and  the  Mythology  that  prevailed, 
"  and  \vere  furTered  to  prevail,  amongft  the  Vulgar, 
fi  and  that  made  the  fum  of  their  Religion.  It  feem- 
""  ed  to  be  a  point  of  policy  to  direct  all  thefe  abfurd 
"  opinions  and  practices  to  the  fervice  of  Govern- 
"  merit,  inftead  of  attempting  to  root  them  out.  But 
"  then  the  great  difference  between  rude  and  ignorant 
"  nations  and  fuch  as  were  civilized  and  learned, 
"  like  the  Egyptians,  feems  to  have  been  this,  that 
"  the  former  had  no  other  fyftem  of  Religion  than 
"  thefe  abfurd  opinions  and  practices,  whereas  the 

45  latter 
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"  latter  had  an  inward  as  well  as  an  outward  Doc- 
"  trine.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  natural 
"  Theology  and  natural  Religion  had  been  taught 
"  and  praclifed  in  the  ancient  Theban  Dynafty ;  and 
"  it  is  probable  that  they  continued  to  be  an  inward 
"  doctrine  in  the  reft  of  Egypt,  while  Polytheifm, 
"  Idolatry,  and  all  the  MYSTERIES,  all  the  impieties, 
"  and  all  the  follies  of  Magic,  were  the  outward 
"  doftrine.  MOSES  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge 
"  of  both  ;  "and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princefs, 
'*  whofe  Foundling  he  was,  he  might  be  initiated 
"  into  thofe  Myjleries,  where  the  fecret  dodbine  alone 
*'  was  taught,  and  the  outward  exploded.  But  we 
«'  cannot  imagine  that  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  in  ge- 
"  neral,  enjoyed  the  fame  privilege,  nor  that  the 
*'  Mailers  were  fo  laviih,  to  their  Slaves,  of  a  favour 
"  fo  diilinguiihed,  and  often  fo  hard  to  obtain.  No. 
"  The  Children  of  Jfrael  knew  nothing  more  than 
"  the  outfide  of  the  Religion  of  Egypt,  and  if  the 
"  doctrine,  we  fpeak  of,  was  known  to  them,  it  was 
"  known  only  in  the  fuperftitious  rites,  and  with  all 
"  the  fabulous  circumftances  in  which  it  was  drerfed 
"  up  and  prefented  to  vulgar  belief.  It  would  have 
"  been  hard  therefore  to  teach,  or  to  renew  this  Doc- 
"  trine  in  the  minds  of  the  Ifraelites,  without  giving 
"  them  an  occafion  the  more,  to  recall  the  poly  the- 
"  iftical  fables,  and  praclife  the  idolatrous  Rites  they 
"  had  learnt  during  their  Captivity.  Kites  and  Ce- 
"  remonies  are  often  fo  equivocal,  that  they  may  be 
"  applied  to  very  different  dodrines.  But  when  they 
*'  are  fo  clofely  connecled  with  one  Doctrine  that 
"  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the 
"  .Dodrine  is/in  feme  fort,  to  teach  the  Rites  and  Ce- 
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*'  remonies,  and  to  authorize  the  fables  on  which 
"  they  are  founded.  MOSES  therefore  being  at  liberty 
"  to  teach  this  doftrine  of  rewards  and  punimments 
"  in  a  future  Hate,  or  not  to  teach  it,  might  very  well 
"  choofe  the  latter;  tho'  he  indulged  the  Ifraelites, 
"  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  by 
"  the  divine  permiffion,  as  it  is  prefumed,  in  feveral 
"  obfervances  and  cuftoms  which  did  not  lead  direft- 
"  ly,  tho'  even  they  did  fo  perhaps  in  confequence, 
"  to  the  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry  of  Egypt  [4]." 

What  a  Babel  of  bad  reafoning  has  his  Lordftiip 
here  accumulated  out  of  the  rubbifli  of  falfe  and  in- 
confiftent  Principles  !  And  all,  to  infult  the  Temple 
of  God  and  the  Fortrefs  of  Mount  Sion.  Some 
times,  he  reprefents  MOSES  as  a  divine  MefTenger, 
and  diftinguimes  between  what  was  revealed,  and 
what  was  not  revealed,  unto  him  ;  and  then,  a  future 
Jlate  not  being  revealed  to  MOSES  was  the  reafon  be  did 
not  teach  it.  Sometimes  again,  he  confiders  him  as 
a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  acquiring  all  his  knowledge 
of  Religion  and  Politics  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whofe 
iecret  Learning  he  had  been  intimately  intruded ; 
and  then,  the  reafon  of  the  omijjion  is,  left  the  Doftrinc 
of  a  future  jlate  Jhould  ha<ve  drawn  the  Ifraelites  into 
thofe  Egyptian  fuperftitions,  from  which,  it  was  MO 
SES'S  purpofe  to  eftrange  them.  All  thefe  inconfiiten- 
cies  in  Fa£l  and  Reafoning,  his  Lordlhip  delivers  in 
the  fame  breath,  and  without  the  leaft  intimation  of 
any  change  in  his  Principles  or  Opinions. 

But  let  us  follow  him  ftep  by  ftep,  without  troub 
ling  our  heads  about  his  real  fentiments ;  which  this 

[4]  Vol.  v.  p.  238—9—40-41. 
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/'/rcv  of  his  talents  regards  with  indifference.     It  is 
enough,  that  we  confute  all  he  fays,  whether  under 
his  own,  or  any  affumed  Character. 

He  begins  with  confeffing,  that  ONE  CANNOT  SEE 
WITHOUT  SURPRIZE,  a  dottrine  fo  ufeful  to  ALL  Reli 
gions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  ALL  the  Syftems  of 
Paganifm,  I; ft  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  "Jews. 

It  fecms  then,  this  OMISSION  is  no  light  or  trivial 
matter,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  MOSES'S  dlf- 
belief of  the  doilrine  ;  his  ignorance  of  it;  or  the  ima 
ginary  mi/chiefs,  it  might  poffibly  produce.  So  that  we 
may  be  allowed  to  think  it  deferred  all  the  pain?,  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  has  beftowed 
upon  it :  whofe  axhiinjical  reafaning,  if  it  end^d  in  a 
demonilration  of  Revealed  Religion,  fufficiently  at- 
toned  for  it's  going  a  little  out  of  the  way. 

-His  Lcrdfhip  proceeds  to  mew,  in  direct  oppofition 
to  what  he  faid  before,  that  MOSES  could  not  be  ig 
norant  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate,  becaufe  the 
Egyptians  taught  it :  His  knowledge  of  it,  (my  Lord 
tells  us)  further  appears  from  an  /«/<!T«<7/circumfrance, 
fame  of  bis  rites  feeming  to  allude,  or  to  have  a  remote 
relation  to,  this  <very  doclri>:e.  This  I  obferve,  to  his 
Lordlhip's  credit.  The  remark  is  juft  and  accurate. 
But  we  are  in  no  want  of  his  remote  relation  ;  1  have 
fhewn  juft  above,  that  the  jewifh  Laws  ag-.inft  Nf- 
crcmancy  neceffarily  imply  Mofes's  knowledge  of  the 
Doclrine. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  advantages  which, 
humanly  fpeaking,  the  Jfraelites  muft  have  received 
from  this  Doctrine,  in  the  temper  and  circumrtances 
with  which  they  left  Egypt.  MOSFS,  fays  he,  had  to 
fa  with  a  rebellious  and  a  fuperJUthus  People.  This 

likewife 
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likewife  I  obferve  to  his  credit  :  It  has  the  fame 
marks  of  fagacity  and  truth;  and  brings  us  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  Solution  propofed  by  the  Author  of 
the  Divine  Legation  ;  which  is,  that  the  Ifraelites  were 
indeed  under  an  extraordinary  Providence,  which  fup- 
plied  all  the  difadvantages  of  the  Omffion.  Under  a 
common  and  unequal  Providence,  RELIGION  cannot 
fubfift  without  the  doclrine  of  a  future  ftate  :  for  Re 
ligion  implying  a  jull  retribution  of  reward  and  pu- 
nimment,  which  under  fuch  a  Providence  is  riot  dif- 
penfed,  a  future  ilate  muft  needs  fubvene,  to  prevent 
the  whole  Edifice  from  falling  into  ruin.  And  thus 
we  account  for  they%#,  which  his  Lordfhip  fo  amply 
acknowledges",  viz.  that  the  dofirine  of  a  future  ft  ate 
was  mofl  ufeful  to  ALL  Religions,  and  therefore  incorpo 
rated  into  ALL  the  Religions  of  Paganifm.  But  where 
an  extraordinary  Providence  is  adminiftered,  good 
and  evil  are  exadly  diftributed;  and  therefore,  in 
this  circumftance,  a  future  (late  is  not  neceflary  for 
the  fupport  of  Religion.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Mofaic  Oeconomy  ;  yet  this  Oeconomy  fubfifted  for 
many  ages:  Religion  therefore  did  not  need  it;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  was  fupported  by  an  extraordinary 
Providence. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation.  Let 
us  now  confider  his  Lordfhip's  prefent  attempts  to 
evade  it. 

Shall  nue  fayy  that,  an  Hypothecs  of  future  rewards 
andpuni/hmcnts  ivas  ufelefs  among/I  a  people  ivvo  lived  un 
der  a  THEOCRACY,  and  that  the  future  Judge  of  other 
People  <was  their  immediate  Judge  and  King,  <ucbo  refided 
in  the  midjl  of  them,  and  <wbo  dealt  out  rewards  and  pu- 

•nijhments 
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xiflments  on  every  occafan?   WHY   THEN  WERE   so 

MANY   PRECAUTIONS  taliCH?    &C. 

Firft,  let  me  obferve,  that  the  PRECAUTIONS  here 
objected  to  are  intended  for  an  infinuation  againfl 
the  truth  of  Mofes's  Promife  of  an  extraordinary  Pro 
vidence.  A  kind  of  SOPHISM  which  his  Lordfhip 
advances  and  only  holds  in  common  with  the  reft 
who  have  written  againft  the  Divine  legation :  and 
which  I  fhall  here,  after  much  forbearance  on  the 
Author's  part,  expofe  as  it  deferves. 

MOSES  affirms  again  and  again,  that  his  People 
were  under  an  extraordinary  Providence.  Fie  affirms 
it  indeed ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  felf  evident  truth,  it  needs 
to  be  proved.  Till  then,  the  Unbeliever  is  at  liberty 
to  urge  any  circumftance  in  the  jewifh  Law  or  Hifto- 
ry,  which  may  feem  to  bring  the  reality  of  that  Pro- 
vidence  into  queftion  :  The  fame  liberty  too,  has  the 
Believer  ;  if,  at  leaft,  he  canperfuade  himfelf  to  make 
ufe  of  it ;  as  many,  fo  profeffing  themfelves,  have  done 
both  in  their  Writings  and  Difcourfings  againft  the 
Divine  Legation.  Things  were  in  this  train,  when  the 
Author  of  that  book  undertook  the  defence  of  MO 
SES  :  And  to  obviate  all  objedions  to  the  Legiflator's 
credit,  arifing  from  any  doubtful  or  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftance^in  the  Law  or  Hiftory  of  the  Jews  concern- 
ing  this  extraordinary  Providence,  he  advanced  the  IN 
TERNAL  ARGUMENT  of  the  OMISSION.  An  argu 
ment  which  neceflarily  inferred  that  an  extraordinary 
Providence  was  in  faft  adminiftred  in  the  jewifh  Re 
public.  What  change  did  this  make  in  the  ftate  of 
the  cafe  ?  A  very  great  one.  Unbelievers  were  now 
indeed  at  liberty,  and  Believers  too,  if  fo  perverfely 
inclined,  to  oppofe,  and,  as  they  could,  to  confute 

the 
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the  Argument  of  the  Divine  Legation :  But  by  no 
rules  of  good  Logic  could  they  come  over  again  with 
thofe  fcripture -difficulties  to  Mofes's  credit,  which  the 
argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  had  entirely  obviated, 
and  which  it  ftill  continued  to  exclude  fo  long  as  it  re 
mained  unanfwered.  For  while  a  demonftrated  truth 
ftands  good,  no  difficulties  arifingfrom  it,  however  in 
explicable,  can  have  any  weight  againft  that  fuperior 
evidence.  Not  to  admit  this  fundamental  maxim  of 
common  fenfe,  would  be  to  unfettle  many  a  phyfaal  and 
mathematical  c\QffiQftfa%t\.Qn,  as  well  as  this  ;;;?ra/one. 

I  fay  therefore,  as  things*  now  ftand,  To  oppofe 
difficulties  againft  the  adminiftration  of  an  extraordi 
nary  Providence,  after  that  providence  has  been 
proved,  and  before  the/ra/'has  been  confuted,  is  the 
mofl  palpable  and  barefaced  impofition  on  our  under- 
Handing.  In  which  however,  his  Lordfhip  is  but  one 
of  a  hundred  :  and  indeed,  the  leaft  indecent  and  in- 
confiftent  of  the  hundred  ;  as  his  declared  purpofe  is  to 
deftroy  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Jewifh  Law 
giver. 

I  fhall  not  however  decline  to  examine  the  weight 
of  thefe  objections,  tho'  they  be  fo  fooliihly  and  fo- 
•phiftically  obtruded. 

If  there  was  this  EXTRAORDINARY  Providence 
adminiftred,  fays  his  Lordfhip,  Why  fo  many  Precau 
tions  taken  ?  Why  was  a  folemn  covenant  made  with  Gcd 
as  with  a  temporal  Prince?  Why  were  fo  many  promifes 
and  threatnings  of  rewards  and  puni/hments,  temporal  in~ 
deed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we  fnd,  in  the  Book 
.  of  Deuteronomy,  mofi  pathetically  held  out  by  Mofes  ?  This 
difficulty  is  not  hard  to  be  refolved.  We  find  through 
out,  what  vje  Believers  are  wont  to  call  the  Hiflory  of 

Providence^ 
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Providence,  but  which  bis  Lord/lip  is  pleafed  to  intitle, 
Tales  more  extravagant  than  thofe  of  Amadis  de  Qaule, 
that  God,  in  his  moral  Government  of  the  World, 
always  makes  ufe  of  human  means,  as  far  as  thofe 
means  will  go ;  and  never  interpofes  with  his  extra 
ordinary  Providence,  but  when  they  will  go  no  further. 
To  do  otherwife,  would  be  to  make  an  unneceffary 
wafte  of  Miracles  ;  better  fitted  to  confound  our 
knowledge  of  NATURE,  by  obfcuring  the  harmony 
of  order,  than  to  manifeft  it's  Lord  and  Sovereign, 
by  controlling  its  delegated  Powers.  This  method 
in  God's  moral  Government,  all  our  ideas  of  Wif- 
dom  feem  to  fupport.  Now  when  He,  the  great 
Mailer  of  the  Univerfe,  had  decreed  to  rule  the 
Jewifh  People  in  an  extraordinary  way,  he  did  not 
propofe  to  faperfede  any  of  the  meafures  of  civil 
regimen.  And  this,  I  hope,  will  be  efleemed  a  fuffi- 
cient  anfwer  to  —  WHY  so  MANY  PRECAUTIONS 
TAKEN,  &c.  But  would  you  fee  it  drawn  out  more 
at  large,  you  may  confult  the  Author's  remarks  on 
the  fame  kind  of  Sophiftry  employed  by  Dr.  SYKES 
againft  the  Divine  Legation. 

But,  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  would  the  bypotbejis  of  a 
future  ft  ate  have  been  ufelefs,  &c  ?  Would  there  (as  his 
Lordfhip  goes  on)  have  been  any  more  impropriety  in 
holding  out  thofe  [fanclions  \  of  one  kind  than  thofe  of  an-  ' 
other,  becaufe  thefupreme  Being,  who  dijpofed  and  ordered 
both,  ivas  in  a  particular  manner  prefent  amongft  them  ? 
Would  an  addition  of  rewards  and  punijhments,  (more  re 
mote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  refpetts  far  greater)  to  the 
catalogue,  have  had  no  cjfefi  ?  I  think  neither  of  thefe 
things  can  be  f aid.  His  Lordihip  totally  rniftakes  the 
drift  of  the  Author's  Argument.  The  Divine  Lega 
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iion  infers  no  more  from  the  faft  of  the  omijfion  than 
this,  That  the  Jewifh  Oeconomy,  adminiftred  by  an 
extraordinary  providence,  could  do  without  the  fer vice 
of  the  omitted  Doclrine  ;  not,  that  that  Doctrine,  even 
under  fuch  a  Difpenfation,  was  of  no  ufe,  much  kfs 
that  it  was  IMPROPER.  But  then  one  of  his  Follow 
ers,  or,  what  is  as  good,  one  of  the  Adverfaries  of 
the  Divine  Legation,  will  be  ready  to  fay,  "  If  3,  future 
Jlate  was  not  improper,  much  more  if  it  was  of  ufe, 
under  an  extraordinary  difpenfation,  Mow  came 
MOSES  not  to  give  it  ?  For  great  and  wife  ends  of 
Providence  vaflly  countervailing  the  ufe  of  that 
Doftrine,  if  you  will  believe  the  Author  of  the  Aw** 
Legation :  Who,  if  he  did  not  impofe  upon  us,  when  he 
promifed  a  third  volume,  (as  his  Lordmipconftantly  be 
lieved  he  did)  will  there  explain  thofe  ends  at  large. 

Lord  JBolingbroke  proceeds  next  to  tell  us,  what 
occurs  to  Him,  concerning  the  REASONS  of  the  omif- 
fan-,  And  previoufly  a/lures  us,  he  is  not  over  follid- 
tous  about  their  weight.  This,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  make 
his  Counters  pafs  current :  For  then,  as  Hobbes  ex- 
prefles  it,  they  become  the  money  of  fools,  when  we 
ceafe  to  bcfollidtous  about  their  worth  ;  when  we  try 
them  by  their  colour,  not  their  weight ;  their  Rhetoric, 
and  not  their  Logic.  But  this  muft  be  faid  with  ex 
ception  to  the  firft,  which  is  altogether  logical,  and 
very  entertaining. 

If  (fays  his  Lordmip)  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  and  a  future  fats  had  been  revealed  te 
Mofes,  that  he  might  teach  them  to  the  Ifraelites,  he 
'would  have  taught  them  mojl  certainly.  But  he  did 
not  teach  them.  They  were,  therefore,  not  revealed. 
Jt  is  in  mood  and  figure,  you  fee  ,  and,  I  warrant 
you,  defigned  to  fupply  what  was  wanting  in  the 
•k  Divint 
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Divine  legation :  Tho'  as  the  Author  of  that  book 
certainly  believed,  the  dofirines  were  not  revealed y  'tis 
ten  to  one  but  he  thought  Mofes  was  not  at  liberty  to 
teach  them ;  unlefs  you  can  fuppofe  that  his  Lord- 
Ihip,  who  believed  nothing  of  Revelation,  might  be 
lieve  Mofes  to  be  retrained  from  teaching  what  God 
had  not  revealed  to  him  ;  and  yet,  that  the  Au 
thor  of  the  Di<vine  Legation,  who  held  Mofes's  pre- 
teniions  to  be  true,  might  think  him  at  liberty  to  go 
beyond  his  Commiffion.  Thus  far,  then,  thefe  two 
Writers  may  be  faid  to  agree  :  But  this  good  under- 
ftanding  lails  not  long.  His  Lordfhip's  madefy  and 
the  other's  pertnefs  foon  make  the  breach  as  wide  as 
ever. —  Why  they  were  not  fo  revealed  (fays  his  Lord- 
fliip)  fame  PERT  DIVINE  or  other  will  be  ready  to  tell 
you.  For  me,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  guefs.  The  forward- 
nefs  of  the  one  and  the  backward nefs  of  the  other, 
are  equally  well  fuited  to  their  refpedive  principles. 
Should  his  Lordfhip  have  guefTed,  it  might  have 
brought  him  to  what  he  moil  dreaded,  the  divine 
original  of  the  Jewiili  Religion  :  Had  his  Adverfary 
forborn  to  guefs,  he  had  betrayed  his  caufe,  and  left 
thofe  data  enemployed,  which  enabled  him,  I  do  not 
fay  to  guefs,  but  to  difcover,  and  to  demovflrate  the 
Divine  Legation  ofMcfes. 

However,  This,  hisLordmip  will  prefume  to  advance, 
that  face  thcfe  do&rines  were  not  revealed  by  God  to  his 
fervant  MOSES,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  LeglJJatcr 
•fnade  afcruplc  of  teaching  them  to  the  Ifraelites, 
c'.r//  inft rutted  he  might  be  in  them  himfelf,  and 
evcr  ufeful  to  Government  he  might  think  them. 

Here,  you  fee,  he  perfonates  a  Believer,  who  holds 
MOSES  to  be  arrinfpired  Lawgiver  :  But  obferve  how 
poorly  he  fuflains  his  part !  Either  MOSES  did  indeed 

receive 
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receive  the  LAW  from  God,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did 
not,  Why  are  we  mocked  with  the  di function  between 
what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  revealed,  when 
nothing  was  revealed  ?  If  MOSES  did  receive  the  Law 
from  God,  Why  are  we  ftill  worfe  mocked  with  the  di* 
ftinclion  between  what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not 
revealed,  when  every  thing  was  revealed ;  as  well,  the 
diredion  for  omitting  a  future  fi  ate,  as  the  direction  to 
inculcate  the  Unity  -of  the  Godlead?  Why  v/as  all  this 
mockery,  you  fay  ?  1  or  a  very  good  purpofe :  it  was  to 
draw  us  from  the  TRUE  objed  of  our  inquiry,  which  is, 
What  GOD  intended  by  the  omifflon;  to  that  FANTAS- 
T i c  objed,  which  only" refpeds,  what  MOSES  intended 
by  it.  For  the  intention  of  GOD  fuppofes  the  miffion 
and  infpiration  of  a  Prophet ;  but  the  intention  of 
MOSES,  when  confideredin  contradilUndion  to  God's, 
terminates  in  the  human  views  of  an  ordinary  Law 
giver  ;  which  leads  us  back  again  to  Infidelity, 

But  he  foon  ftrips  Mofes  of  his  Miffion,  and  inverts 
him  again  with  his  civil  Character:  And  here  he 
confers,  What  it  was,  which,  under  this  character, 
might  induce- Mofes  to  omit  a  future  ftate ;  and  he 
iinds  it  to  be,  left  this  dodrine  iliould  have  hurt  the 
dodrine  of  the  Unity,  which  it  was  his  purpofe  to  in* 
culcate  amongfl  his  People,  in  oppofition  to  the  E- 
gyptian  Polytheifm. 

Mofes  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  it  is  highly  p^o  able.,  madt 
afcruple  of  teaching  thefe  Dofirines  to  the  Ifraelites,  bw- 
Tower  well  inflruded  he  might  be  in  them,  himfelf,  atag 
Vewfoever  ufeful  to  Government  he  might  think  them. 
TL-  People  of  Egypt,  like  all  other  nations,  were  Poly- 
tbei/s,  but  different  from  all  others :  there  <v:as  in  Egypt 
*n  inward  as  well  as  outward  Dofirine :  Natural  fkeo- 
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logy  and  natural  Religion  were  the  inward  Do£lrim  i 
while  Poly theiftn,  Idolatry,  and  ALL  THE  MYSTERIES, 
all  the  impieties  and  follies  of  magic,  were  the  OUTWARD 
'Do&rine.  Mofcs  was  initiated  into  thofe  Myjleries  where 
the  fecret  doEtrine  alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  ex - 
ploded —  For  an  accurate  Divider  commend  me  to 
his  Lordfhip.  In  diftinguifhing  between  the  inward 
and  outward  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  he  puts  all 
the  Myfteries  amongft  the  outward:  tho'  if  they  had  an 
inward,  it  mufl  neceffarily  be  part  of  thofe  Myfteries. 
But  he  makes  amends  prefently,  (tho1  his  amends  to 
truth  is  as  it  mould  be,  always  at  the  expence  of  a  con- 
tradiclion)  and  fays,  that  Mofes  learnt  the  inward  do clrine 
in  the  Myjleries.  Let  this  pafs.  He  proceeds  —  Mofet 
bad  the  'knowledge  of  both  outward  and  inward.  Not  fo 
the  Israelites  in  general.  They  knew  nothing  more  than 
the  ouifidc  of  the  Religion  of  Egypt.  And  if  a  future  ft  ate 
was  known  to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  thefuperjliticus 
rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous  circumftances,  in  which  it 
was  dre/ed  up  andprefentedto  the  vulgar  belief.  It  would 
le  hard  therefore  to  teach  or  to  renew  this  dottrine  in  the 
minds,  of  the  Ifraelites,  without  giving  them  an  occafan 
the  more  to  recal  the  Polytheiftical  fables,  and  pradife  the 
idolatrcus  rites  they  had  karnt  during  their  Captivity. 
The  Children  of  Ifrael,  it  feems,  knew  no  more  of  a 
future  ft  ate,  than  by  the  fuperftitious  rites  and  fabulous 
circumftances  with  which  it  was  dreffed  -up.  and  prefented 
to  the  public  belef.  What  then  ?  MOSES,  he  owns, 
knew  more.  And  what  hindered  MOSES  from  com 
municating  of  his  knowledge  to  the  People,  when  he 
took  them  under  his  protedion,  and  gave  them  a  new 
Law  and  a  new  Religion  ?  His  Lordihip  lets  us  un- 
derfland  that  this  People  knew  as  little  of  the  Unity; 

for 
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for  he  tells  us,  it  was  amongft  the  inward  Doctrines 
of  the  Egyptians :  yet  this  .did  not  hinder  Mofes 
from  inrtruding  his  people  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity. 
What  then  mould  hinder  his  teaching  them  the  in 
ward  doarine  of  a  future  flate,  diverted  of  its  fabulous 
circum fiances  ?  He  had  diverted  Religious  ivorfiip  of 
the  abfurdities  of  Demi-Gods  and  Heroes ;  What 
fhould  hinder  him  from  diverting  a  future  flate  of 
Charon's  boat  and  the  Elyfian  fields  ?  But  the  notion 
of  a  future  rtate  would  have  recalled  thofe  fabulous 
circumftances  which  had  been  long  connected  with 
it.  And  was  not  Religious  worlhip,  under  the  idea  of 
a  tutelar  Deify,  and  a  temporal  King,  much  more  apt 
to  recal  the  polytheifm  of  Egypt  ?  Yet  Moles  ven 
tured  upon  this  inconvenience,  for  the  fake  of  great 
advantages  :  Why  mould  he  not  venture  on  the 
other,  for  the  fake  of  greater  ?  for  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  ftate,  is,  as  his  Lordfhip  confefles,  even  ne- 
cefTary  both  to  civil  and  religious  Society.  But  what 
does  he  talk  of  the  danger  of  giving  entry  to  the  fa 
bles  and  fuperftitions  concerning  the  foul  (fuperrti- 
tions,  which,  tho1  learnt  indeed  in  the  Captivity,  were 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  Polytheifm}  when  in 
other  places  he  allures  us,  that  Mofes  indulged  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  moft  chara&erirtic  fuperftitions  of 
Egypt  ? 

However,  let  us  fee  how  he  fupports  this  wife  ob- 
fcrvation.  Rites  and  Ceremonies  (fays  his  Lordfhip) 
are  often  jo  equivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  'very 
a'tjf'erent  dottrines.  But  when  they  are  jo  clofely  conned  ed 
<witb  a  doflrine,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to 
teach  the  doftririe,  is,  IN  SOME  SORT,  to  teach  the  ntei 

and  ceremonies. h  fame  fort,  is  well  put  in,  to  foften 

L  3  the 
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deformity  of  this  inverted  logic.  His  point  is  t<> 
fhew  that  a  fuperftitious  Rite,  relating  to,  and  de 
pendent  on,  a  certain  Do&rine,  will  obtrude  jtfelf 
whenever  that  Doctrine  is  taught :  and  his  reafoning 
is  only  calculated  to  prove,  that  where  the  Rite  is 
praftiied,  the  Doctrine  will  ibori  follow.  Th-is.may  in 
deed  be  true.  But  then  it  does  not  hold  in  the  reverfe, 
that  the  Rite  follows  theDo&rine  :  becaufe  a  Principal 
.may  ftand  withotrt  its  Dependent ;  but  a  Dependent 
can  never  fubfift  without  its  Principal. 

Under  cover  of  thefe  grotefque  fhapes,  into 
which  his  Lordfhip  has  traveftied  the  Jewifh  Law 
giver,  he  concludes,  that  MOSES  being  AT  LIBER 
TY  to  teach  this  dcftrlne  of  rewards  and  pttt&jbuttttti 
in  a  future  Jlate,  or  not  to  teach  it,  he  might  very  well 
•fhufe  the  latter  —  Yet  it  was  but  at  the  very  begin, 
ning  of  this  paragraph  that  he  tells  us,  Mofes  was 
NOT  AT  LIBERTY  to  teach  ff  not  to  teach,  i  His  words 
are  thefe,  Since  this  dofirlne  ivas  not  revealed  by  God  ty 
hisfer'-vantMofes,  it  is  highly  prvbabte  that  this  Leg' ft  at  or 
MADE  A  SCRUPLE  of  teaching  it.  But  his  Lordfhip 
well  knows  that  Statefmen  foon  get  the  better  of  their 
fcruples;  and' then,  by  another  fetch  of  political  ca- 
iuiilry,  finci-  theniielv£s  more  at  liberty  than  ever. 

I  had  obferved  above  that  our  noble  Difcourfer 
who  makes  Mo SE s  to  ferupulotis  that  he  would  on  no 
terms  aitord  'a  handle  for  one  fmgle  fuperftition  of 
Egypt  to  get  footing  among  his  people ;  has,  on  other 
occafions,  charged  him  with  introducing  them  by 
wholefale.  He  was  fenfible,  his  Inconfiftency  was 
likely  to  be  detected,  and  therefore  he  now  attempts 
to  obviate  it.  —-Tho*  he  [Mofes]  indulged  the  Ifraclites, 
en  account  of  the  *hurdnefs  ••  of  their  hearts,  and  by  the  di- 
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permifjiGfi)  as  it  is  prefumed,  in  federal  olfer  nations 
and  cujloms,  which  did  not  LEAD  direflly,  tho*  even  they 
did Jb  perhaps  IN  CONSEQUENCE,  to  the  Polytheifm  and 
Idolatry  of  Egypt.  And  could  the  teaching  the  doftrine 
of  a  future  ftate  poffibly  do  more  than  LEAD  IN  CON 
SEQUENCE,  (as  his  Lordfliip  elegantly  expreffes  it) 
to  the  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry  of  Egypt,  by  drawing  after 
it  thofe  JuperftitiQUs  Rites  and  fabulous  circumjlanccs 
which,  he  tells  us,  then  attended  the  popular  notion 
of  fuch  a  State  ?  If,  for  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts, 
they  were  indulged  in  federal  cbfer<vances  and  cufloms, 
which  only  led  in  conference  to  Polytheifm  and  Idola 
try,  Why,  for  ihefame  hardnefs  of  heart,  were  they 
not  indulged  with  the  doclrineof  a  future  ftate,  which 
did  not.  lead,  but  by  a  very  remote  confequence,  to 
Polytheifm  and  Idolatry?  Efpecially  fmce  thi<  hard- 
iiefs  of  heart  would  lefs  bear  the  denial  of  a  DOCTRINE 
fo  alluring  to  the  human  mind,  than  the  denial  of  a 
RITE,  to  which  habit  only  and  old  cuftom  had  given 
an  occafional  propenfity.  Again,  thofe  Rites,  in 
dulged  to  the  People,  for  the  hardnefs  cf  their  hearts, 
had,  in  themfelves,  little  u/e  or  tendency  to  advance 
the  ends  of  the  Jevvifh  Difpenfation ;  but  rather  re 
tarded  them  :  Whereas  a  future  ftate,  by  his  Lord- 
fliip's  own  confeffion,  i>;  mod  ufeful  to  all  Religions, 
and.  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  Syftems  of  Pa- 
ganifm ;  and  was  particularly  ufeful  to  the  Ifraelites, 
who  were,  he  fays,  both  a  rebellious  and  '&  fuperftitious 
people:  difpofitions,  which  not  only  made  itneceflary 
to  omit  nothing  that  might  inforce  obedience,  but 
likewife  facilitated  the  reception  and  jfupported  the 
influence  of  the  doctrine  in  queflion. 

L  4  You 
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You  have  here  the  whole  of  his  Lordfhip's  boafied 
folution  of  this  important  Circumftance  of  the  OMIS 
SION.  And  you  fee  how  vainly  he  drives  to  elude 
its  force.  Overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  with  the  weight 
of  fo  irrefiftible  a  Power,  after  long  wriggling  to  get 
free,  he  at  length  crawls  forth ;  but  fo  maimed  and 
broken,  fo  impotent  and  fretful,  that  all  his  remain 
ing  ftrength  is  in  his  venom.  And  this,  he  now 
ftieds  in  abundance  over  the  whole  Mofaic  Oeco- 
nomy.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  a  grofs  impoflure; 
and  this  very  circumflance  of  the  OMISSION  is  given 
as  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  accufation. 

—  "  Can  we  be  furpriied  then  (fays  his  Lordmip) 
"  that  the  Jews  afcribed  to  the  all-perfect  Being,  on 
'*  various  occafions,  fuch  a  conduct  and  fuch  Laws 
"  as  are  inconfiftent  with  his  moil  obvious  per- 
"  fections  ?  Can  we  believe  fuch  a  conduct  and  fuch 
"  Laws  to  have  been  his,  on  the  word  of  the  proudefl 
"  and  moft  lying  Nation  in  the  world?  Many  other 
"  confiderations  might  have  their  place  here.  But 
"  I  mall  confine  myfelf  to  one;  which  I  do  not  re- 
number  to  have  feen  nor  heard  urged  on  one  fide ',  nor 
"  ANTICIPATED  on  the  other.  To  mew  then,  the 
*'  more  evidently,  how  ABSURD,  as  well  as  IMPIOUS 
"  it  is  to  afcribe  thefe  Mofaical  Laws  to  God,  let  it 
"  be  confidered,  that  NEITHER  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
"nor  their  Legiflator  perhaps,  KNEW  ANY  THING 
*'  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE,  wherein  the  crimes  committed 
•"  in  this  life  are  to  be  punifhed.  Altho1  he  might 
•"  have  learned  thisDoftrine,  which  was  not  fo  much 
<f  a  fecret  doctrine  as  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the 
"  Unity  of  the  fupreme  God  was,  amongrt  the  Egyp- 
*'  tians.  Whether  he  had  learned  both  or  either,  or 

'•'  neither 
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"  neither  of  them  in  thofe  fchools,  cannot  be  deter- 
"  mined :  BUT  THIS  MAY  BE  ADVANCED  WITH 
'•ASSURANCE;  If  MOSES  knew,  that  crimes,  and 
'*  therefore  Idolatry,  one  of  the  greateft,  were  to  be 
"  punilhed  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the  people  in 
"  the  Covenant  they  made,  by  his  intervention,  with 
"  God.  If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  fay  it  with  horror, 
"  the  confequence,  according  to  the  lypcthefa  I  oj>p"jr, 
11  muft  be,  that  God  deceived  both  him  and  them. 
"  In  either  cafe,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made, 
"  wherein,  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  difobe- 
"  dience  were  not  fully,  nor  by  confequence,  fairly 
"  ftated.  The  Ifraelites  had  better  things  to  hope, 
"  and  worfe  to  fear,  than  thofe  which  were  expreffed 
*'  in  it :  and  their  whole  hiftory  feems  to  fnew  how 
"  much  need  they  had  of  thefe  additional  motives 
"  toreftrain  them  from  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry,  and 
"  to  anfwer  the  afiumed  Purpofes  of  divine  Provi- 
"  dence  [2]." 

This  argument,  advanced  with  fo  much  affurance, 
his  Lordmip  fays,  he  does  not  remember  to  have  feen^ 
or  heard  urged  on  one  fide,  nor  anticipated  on  the  ctksr. 
A  gentle  reproof,  as  we  are  to  underftand  it,  of  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation :  for  none  but  He,  I 
think,  could  anticipate  an  objection  to  an  Argument 
which  none  but  He  had  employed.  Give  me  leave 
then  tofupply  his  defects :  I  am  the  firil  good  natured 
Animadverter  on  him  that  has  done  fo  ;  the  reft  have 
contented  themfelves  withj  their  beft  endeavours  to 
expofe  them.  And  as  his  Lordfhip  is  fo  generous  to 
invite  an  anfwer  to  it,  he  fiiall  not  be  difappointed, 

[2]  Vol.  v.  p.  194—5-, 
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Let  it  le  cohjidered  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  thai,. perhaps 
Mofcs  KNEW  NOTHING  of  another  life,  wherein  the 
crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to  Is  punijhed. —  Canjt- 
dsred  by  whom  ?  Not  by  his  Lordfhip,  or  his  kind 
Readers :  for  his  reafoning  has  brought  them  to  confider 
the  contrary.  "  Many  probable  rcafons  (fays  he) 
"  might  be  brought  to  (hew,  that  this  was  an.Egyp- 
"  tian  doftrme  before  theexode;  and  this  particularly, 
"  that  it  was  propagated  from  Egypt,  fo  foon  at 
"  lead  afterwards,  by  all  thofe  who  were  inftru&ed 
"  LIKE  MOSES,  inthewifdom  of  that  People.  He 
"  tranfported  much  of  this  wifdom  into  the  fcheme  of 
"  Religion  and  Government  which  he  gave  the  Ifrael- 
"  ites;  and,  among  other  things,  certain  Rites,  which 

*'  SEEM  TO  ALLUDE,  'OR  HAVE  A  REMOTE  RELA- 
"  TION  TO,  THIS  DOCTRINE  [3]."  T-his  poffibly 

might  have  recurred  to  his  Lordfhip,  whhle  he  was 
boafting  of  this  new  and  unanticipated  argument,  and 
therefore,  in  the  tricking  it  up  amongft  his  Frag 
ments,  to  his  perhaps,  he  adds,  by  a  very  happy  cor 
rective,  altho*  M  fes  might  have  learnt  this  Dotfrine, 
which  WAS  NOT  so  MUCH  A  SECRET  dodrine^  as  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  the  Unity  of  the  fupreme  God  was 
amongft  tie  Egyptians.  But  he  had  done  better  to 
have  left  his  contradictions  uncorrefted,  and  have 
trufted  to  the  rare  fagacity  of  his  Readers  to  find 
them  out.  He  had  ever  an  ill  hand  at  reconciling 
matters  j  fo  in  the  cafe  before  us,  in  the  very 
aft  of  covering  one  contradiction,  he  commits 
another.  He  is  here  fpeaking  of  a  future  ftate, 
divefted  of  its  fabulous  circumftances  j  Perhaps, 

• 

[3J  Vol.v.  p.  3z8-9> 
4  fays 
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fays  he,  MOSES  KNEW  NOTHING  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE. 
Which,  tuas  NOT  so  MUCH  A  SECRET  doflrine  as  that  of 
theUnity.  Now,  Sir,  turn  back  a  moment,  tothelong 
quotation  from  his  239^  page,  and  there  you  will 
find,  that  a  future  ftate,  diverted  of  its  fabulous  cir- 
cumrtances,  WAS  AS  MUCH  A  SECRET  DoRrine,  as 

that  of  the  Unity. "  There   is  reafon   to  believe, 

"  that  natural  Theology  and  natural  Religion  were 
"  INWARD  doftrines  amongft  the  Egyptians.  Mo- 
"  SES  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge  of  BOTH  by 
"  being  initiated  into  thofe  Myjleries  where  \hsfecret 
"  do&rine  alone  was  taught.  But  we  cannot  imagine, 
'*  that  the  Children  of  Ifrael  in  general  enjoyed  the 
"  fame  privilege.  No,  they  knew  nothing  more  than  the 
"  Qiitfede  of  the  Egyptian  Religion  :  and  if  the  Dottrine 
"  <wefpeakof[h  FUTURE  STATE]  was  known  to  them, 
"  it  was  known  only  in  the  fuperftitious  Rites,  and  with 
"  all  the  fabulous  circumftances,  in  which  it  was 

"  dreffed  up  and  prefented  to  vulgar  belief." Is 

not  this,  now,  a  plain  declaration,  that  a  future 
fate,  diverted  of  its  fabulous  circumftances,  was  as 
much  afecret  Dottrine  as  the  dofirine  of  the  Unity  ? 

But  his  Lordmip's  contradictions  are  the  leart  of 
my  concern.  It  is  his  Argument  I  have  now  to  do 
with.  And  this,  he  fays,  he  advances  WITH  ASSU 
RANCE.  It  is  fit  he  mould.  Modefty  would  be  very 
ill  beftowed  on  fuch  opinions. 

He  thinks  he  can  reduce  thofe  who  hold  no  future 
flate  in  the  Jewifli  Oeconomy,  to  the  neceffity  of 
owning,  that  MOSES,  or  that  GOD  bimfelf,  afled un 
fairly  by  the  Ifraelites.  How  fo,  You  afk  ?  Becaufe 
One  or  Other  of  them  concealed  that  Jlate.  And 
what  if  they  did  ?  Why  then  they  concealed  one  of 
L6  the 
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the  adual  San&ions  of  moral  condufl,  future  punijb- 

tnent.     But  who  told  him,  that  this,  which  was  no- 

fanclion  of  the  Je<wift>  Law,  was   a  Sanftion  to  the 

moral  conduct  of  the  Jewi/h  People  ?  Who,  unlefs  the 

artificial  Tkeologer  ?    the  man  he  moft  defpifes  and 

decries. 

And,  even  in  artificial  Theoiogy,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  CALVINJSTICAL  tenet  of  Original  Sin,  which, 
gives  the  leaft  countenance  to  fo  monflrous  an  opi 
nion  ;  every  thing  in  the  GOSPEL,  every  thing  in 
NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  exclaims  againft  it. 

JESUS,  indeed,  to  prove  that  the  departed  Ifrae- 
lites  Hill  exifted,  quotes  the  title  God  was  pleafed  to 
give  himfelf,  of  the  God  of  Abraham ,  Ifaac,  and  Ja 
cob  ;  and  this,  together  with  their  exigence,  proves 
likewife  the  bappinefs  of  their  condition  :  for  the  re 
lation  they  are  faid  to  ftand  in  with  God,  mews  them 
to  be  of  his  Kingdom.  But  we  muft  remember, 
that  the  queftion  with  his  Lordlhip  is,  not  of  reward, 
\*\&  punljkmcnt .  Again,  JESUS  fpeaks,  (indeed  in  a 
parable)  of  the  deceafed  rich  man,  as  in  a  place  of 
torment.  But  we  mufl  remember  that  the  fcene  was 
laid  at  a  time  when  the  Doctrine  of  a.  future  Jiate  was 
become  national.  To  know  his  fentiments  on  the 
quellion  of  fubjeftion  to  an  unknown  S action,  we  mould 
do  well  to  confider  the  following  words,  "  The  fer- 
"  vant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not 
"  himfelf,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  mall  be 
"  beaten  with  many  ftripes;  but  he  that  knew  not, 
« «  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  ftripes,  fhall  be 
"  beaten  with  few  ftripes  [4]."  Now  the  will  of  a 

iO    w;',  j    ^!Jij..''-'.J .  .    "„•••-    .-'}-'!?  \  •..•*(  f\'.'ii.*j  \'J\i-'     ll  jfcU.y/ 
[4.]  Luke  xii.  yer,  47—8. 
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Matter  or  Sovereign,  declared  in  his  Laws,  always 
includes  in  it,  the  Sanctions  of  thofe  Laws.  The  Au 
thor  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  exprefly  diftin- 
guiihes  the  fanftion  of  the  Jevvifh  law  from  that  of 
the  Gofpel ;  and  makes  the  difference  to  confiit  in 
this,  that  the  one  was  of  temporal  punifhments,  and 
the  other  of  future.  He  that  defpifsd  Mofeis  Law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnejfes.  Of  how 
much  forer  punijkment,  fuppofe  ye,  Jhall  he  be  thought 
worthy  who  hath  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of  God  [loj  ? 
Which  appeal  is  without  common  fenfe  or  honefty, 
on  fuppofition  that  the  apoftle  held  the  Jews  to  be 
fubjeft  to  future  punifhments,  before  that  Sandlion 
was  promulged  unto  them.  From  the  GOSPEL  there 
fore  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  the  Ifraelites,  while 
only  following  the  Law  of  Mofes  in  which  the 
fandion  of  a  future  Jiate  is  not  delivered,,  were  liable 
or  fubjecl:  to  the  punimments  of  that  ftate. 

Let  us  fee  next,  Whether  NATURAL  THEOLOGY, 
or  natural  Religion  (as  his  Lordfhip  is  pleafed,  for 
fome  reafon  or  other,  to  diftinguifh  the  terms)  hath 
taught  us,  that  a  people,  living  under  an  extraordi 
nary  providence  or  the  immediate  government  of  God, 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  Law  and  revealed  a  Reli 
gion,  both  fupported  by  temporal  fandions  only, 
could  be  deemed  fubjecl:  to  thofe  future  punimments, 
unknown  to  them,  which  natural  Religion  before, 
and  Revealed  Religion  fince,  have  difcovered  to  be 
due  to  bad  men  living  under  a  common  Providence. 

NATURAL  RELIGION  ftandeth,  (as  has  been  al 
ready  fhewn)  on  this  Principle,  "  that  the  Governor 

[10]  C.  x.  ir  28-9. 
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"  of  the  Univerfe  REWARDS  and  PUNISHES  moral 
"  Agents."  The  length  or  fhortnefs  of  human,  ex- 
iftence  come  not  primarily  into  the  idea  of  Religion  : 
not  even  into  that  compleat  idea  of  Religion  deli 
vered  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  general  definition  of  it. 
The  Religionift,  fays  he,  muft  believe  that  God  is,  and 
that  he  is  A  REWARDER  of  thofe  <who  feek  him. 

While  God  exactly  diftributed  his  rewards  and  pu- 
nimments  here,  the  light  of  Nature  directed  men  to 
look  no  further  for  the  Sanctions  of  his  Laws.  But 
when  it  came  to  be  feen,  that  He  was  not  always  a 
rewarder  and  a  puniiher  here,  men  neceflarily  con 
cluded,  from  his  moral  attributes,  that  he  would  be 
fo,  hereafter:  and  confequently,  that  this  life  was  but 
a  fmall  portion  of  human  duration.  They  had  not 
yet  fpeculated  on  the  permanent  nature  of  the  Soul ; 
And  wfyen  they  did  fo,  that  confideration,  which, 
•under  an  ordinary  providence  came  flrongly  in  aid  of 
the  moral  argument  for  another  life,  had  no  tendency, 
under  the  extraordinary,  to  open  to  them  the  profpects 
of  futurity :  becaufe,  tho'  they  faw  the  Soul  unaf- 
fecled  by  'chofe  caufes  which  brought  the  body  to  de- 
ilruclion,  yet  they  held  it  to  be  equally  dependent  on 
the  Creator's  Will ;  who,  amongft  the  various  means 
of  its  diffolution,  of  which  they  had  no  idea,  had, 
for  aught  they  knew,  provided  one  or  more  than  one 
for  that  purpofe. 

In  this  manner  was  a  FUTURE  STATE  brought,  by 
natural  light,  into  Religion :  and  from  thenceforth, 
became  a  necefiary  part  of  it.  But,  in  the  Jewiih 
THEOCRACY,  God  was  an 'exact  rewarder  and  pu- 
r.ifhcr,  here.  Natural  light  'therefore  fhewcd  that 
under  fuch  an  adminiflration,  the  fubjects  of  it  did 

not 
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not  become  liable  to   future  -Punimments    till  that 
fanction  was  known  amongft  them. 

Thus  both  natural  and  revealed  Religion  fhew, 
that  his  Lordfhip  calumniated  them,  when  he  af 
firmed,  that,  according  to  the  hypothecs  he  oppofed,  MO 
SES  Deceived  the  people  in  the  Covenant  they  made,  by  his 
intervention,  <witb  God:  Or  that,  if  Mofcs  did  not  know 
the  dottrine  of  a  future  ft  ate,  then  GOD  deceived  both  bun 
and  them. 

Should  it  be  aiked,  how  God  will  deal  with  wicked 
men  thus  dying  under  the  Mofaic  Difpenfation  ? 
give  me  leave  to  anfwer,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  CLARKE, 
on  a  like  occafion.  He  had  demomirated  a  felf- 
moving  Subftance  to  be  immaterial,  and  ib,  .not  pe- 
riihable  like  Bodies.  But,  a^  this  included  the  Souls  of 
irrational  animals,  it  was  alked  "  How  thefe  were 
to  be  difpofed  of>  when  they  had  left  their  refpective 
habitations?"  To  which  he  very  properly  replies, 
"  Certainly,  the  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wife  God 
*'  may,  without  any  great  difficulty,  be  fuppofed  to 
."  have  more  ways  of  difpofing  of  his  Creatures  [I 
add,  with  perfect  juftice  and  equity,  and  with  equal 
meafure,  to  all]  '*  than  we  are,  at  prefent,  let  into 
"  the  fecret  of  [n]."  —  But  if  the  Author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  has  not  promifed  more  than  he  can 
perform  (as  his  long  delay  gives  us  too  much  caufe 
to  fufpecl:)  this  matter  will  be  explained  at  large,  in 
his  account  of  the  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
REDEMPTION,  which,  he  has  told  us,  is  to  have  a 
place  in  his  lafl  Volume. 

[u]  Oftavo  Tra&s  againft  Dodwell  and  Collins,  p,  103. 
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Nothing  now  remains  of  this  obje&ion  but  the 
fan&ion  of 'future  rewards :  And  I  would%by  no  means 
deprive  the  faithful  Ifraelites  of  thefe.     His  Lordfhip 
therefore  has  this  to  make  his  beft  of :  and,  in  his 
opinion,  even  an  unclaimed  reward  is  foul  dealing  ; 
for  he  joins  it  with  punijhment,  as  if  his  confequence, 
againft  God's  juftice  and  goodnefs,  might  be  equally 
deduced  from  either  of  them. — A  covenant,  (ays'  he, 
iv at  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  difobe- 
dier.ce  were  not  FULLY,  nor,  by  confequence,  FAIRLY 
ftafed.     The  Ifraelites  had  BETTER  THJNGS  TO  HOPE, 
and  vcorfe  to  fear  than  thofe  which  were  exprej/'ed  in  it* 
Tho'  it  be  hard  on  a  generous  Benefattor  to  be  denied 
the  right  of  giving  more  than  he  had  promifed  j  it  is 
ftili  harder  on  the  poor  Debtor,  that  he  is  not  atl  iberty 
to  receive  more.     True  it  is,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the 
conditions  are  not  FULLY  fated  \  and  therefore,  ac 
cording  to  his  Lordfhip's  Logic,  BY  CONSEQUENCE 
NOT   FAIRLY.      To  ftrengthen  this    Confequence,  his 
Lordfhip  concludes  in  thefe  words — And  their  whole 
Hiftory  feems  to  Jhew  how  much  need  they  had  of  thefe  ad 
ditional  motives    [future  Rewards   and   Punilhments] 
to  refrain  them  from  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry,  and  to  #»- 
faier  the  ASSUMED  pvrpofes  of  Divine  Providence. 

Whoever  puts  all  thefe  things  together — "  That 
Mofes  was  himfelf  of  the  race  of  Ifrael— was  learn 
ed  in  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt  —  and  capable  of  free 
ing  his  People  from  their  Yoke  —  that  he  brought 
them  within  fight  of  the  promifed  Land  ;  a  fertile 
Country,  which  they  were  to  conquer  and  inhabit- 
that  he  iaftituted  a  fyflem  of  Laws,  which  has  been 
'the  admiration  of  the  wrleft  men  of  all  ages  —  that 
he  underflood  the  doclrine  of  a  FUTURE  STATE  : 

and 
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and  by  his  experience  gained  in  Egypt,  knew  the  ef 
ficacy  of  it  in  general;  and  by  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  rebellious  and  fuperflitious  temper  of  his  own 
People,  could  not  but  fee  how  ufeful  it  was  to  them 
in  particular11 — Whoever,  I  fay,  puts  all  thefe  things 
together  (and  all  thefe  things  are  amongft  his  Lord- 
mi  p's  concefiions)  and  at  the  fame  time  confiders, 
that  MOSES,  throughout  his  whole  fyftem  of  Law  and 
Religion,  is  entirely  filent  concerning  a  future  fate 
of  Rewards  and  Punimments,  will,  I  believe,  con 
clude,  that  there  was  fomething  more  in  the  OMIS 
SION  than  Lord  BOLINGBROKE  could  fathom,  or,  at 
leaft,  was  willing  to  difcover. 

But  let  us  turn  from  MOSES'S  conduct,  (which  will 
be  elfewhere  confidered  at  large)  to  his  Lordfhip's, 
which  is  our  prefent  bufmefs. 

1.  Firft,  he  gives  us  his  conjectures,  to  account 
for  the  Omiffion,  exclufive  of  MOSES'S  Divine  Lega 
tion  :  but,  as  if  diflatisfied  with  them  himfelf  (which 
he  well  might  be,  for  they  deftroy  one  another) 

2.  He  next  attempts,  You  fee,  to  prove,  that  the 
Legation  could  not  be  divine,  from  this  very  circum- 
fiance  of  the  omiffion. 

3.  But  now  he  will  go  further,  and  demonflrate 
that  an  extraordinary  providence  in  general,  fuch  a  one 
as  is  reprefented  by  Mofes,  and  which,  the  Author 
of  the  Divine  Legation  has  proved,  from   the  circum- 
(lance  of  the  omij/ion,  was  actually  adminiftered  in  the 
Jewim  Republic,  could  not  pofiibly  be  adminiftered, 
without  deftroying   free  will  ;  without  making  Vir 
tue  fervile ;    and   without  relaxing   univerfal  bene 
volence, 

4.  And 
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4  And  laflly,  to  make  all  fure,  lie  {huts  up  the 
account  by  mewing,  that  an  extraordinary  providence 
eould  anfwer  no  reafonable  end  or  purpofe. 

In  his  firft  and  lad  order  of  evafions,  he  feems  to  be 
alone  ;  but  in  the  fecond  and  third,  he  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing,  many  an  orthodox  Writer  againft  the 
Di-vine  Legation,  (to  ufe  his  Lordiliip's  language)  in 
confederacy  with  him. 

I  have  examined  his  Lordihip's  firft  and  fecond  or 
der.  The  third  and  fourth  remain  to  be  confidered  j 
it  is  the  laft  refuge  of  his  infidelity;  and  then,  I 
think,  I  may  return  him  back  to  the  Author  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  to  give  us  a  frefh  VIEW  of  him  ;  if 
fo  be  he  think  it  worth  his  while  to  defend  the  other 
principles  of  his  book  againft  him. 

i .  His  firft  objection  to  the  adminiftration  of  an  ex 
traordinary  providence,  fuch  as  MOSES  promifed  to 
his  people  on  the  part  of  GOD,  is,  that  it  would  DE 
STROY  FREE-WILL.  But  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
he  affects  to  difguife  the  immediate  Object  of  his  at 
tack  ;  and,  in  arguing  againft  an  extraordinary 
Providence,  chufes  to  confider  it  in  the  general,  as 
the  Point  arifes  out  of  an  imaginary  difpute  between 
Him  and  the  Divines  ;  who,  he  pretends,  are  difta- 
tisfied  with  the  prefent  order  of  things,  and  require, 
as  the  terms  of  their  acquiefcence  in  God's  govern 
ment,  the  adminiilration  of  an  equal  Providence,  here. 
But,  this  obliquity  in  difguifing  the  true  object  of  his 
attack  not  being  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  embarras  his 
a'dverfaries,  he  further  fupports  it  by  a  prevarication  : 
for  it  is  not  true,  that  Divines  are  difTatisfied  with  the 
prefent  order  of  things,  or  tjiat  they -require  a  better. 
All  the  ground  they  ever  gave  his  Lordihip  for  impu 
ting 
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ting  this  fcandal  to  them,  being  only  this  affertioir, 
"  That  if  the  prefent  Hate  be  the  whole  of  Manvs 
exigence,  then  the  Juftice  of  God  would  have  more 
exactly  difpenfed  good  and  evil  'here:  but,  as  he  has 
•hoc  done  fo,  it  follows,  that  there  will  be  a  Hate  of 
Rewards  and  punifliments  hereafter" 

This  premifed,  I  proceed  to  his  firft  obje&ion , — 
•"  In  good  earned  (fays  his  Lordfliip)  is  a  fy item  of 
"  particular  providences,  in  which  the  fupreme  Be- 
•"  ing,  or  his  Angels,  like  his  Minifters  to  reward, 
•"  and  his  Executioners  to  punifh,  arc  conftantly  em- 
"  ployed  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  much  more  rea- 
-"  fonable  ?"  [than  the  Gods  of  EPICURUS  or  the  mo- 
ra/sof  POLEMO]  "  Would  the  JUSTICE  of  God  be 
"  more  MANIFEST  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  than  in 
"  the  prefent?  I  fee  no  room  for  MERIT  on  the  part 
"•  of  Man,  nor  for -JUSTICE  on  the  part  of  God,  in 
'.'  fuch  -a-  ftate  [12]." 

His  Lordlhip  afks,  whether  the  Juftice  of  God  would 
be  more  manifejl  in  fuch  a  flate  of  things,  where  good 
is  conflantly  difpenfed  to  the  virtuous,  and  evil  to  the 
wicked,  than  in- the  prefent ,  where  good  and  evil  hap- 
pen  indifferently  to  all  men  ?  If  his  Lordfhip,  by  the 
'prefent  Jiate  of  things,  includes  the  re&illcation  of  them 
in  a  future  flate,  I  anfwer,  that  the  jttftlce  of  God  would 
-not  be  more  manifeft,  but  equally  and  fully  manifeft 
in  either  cafe.  If  his  Lordmip  does  not  include  this 
rectification  in  a  future  ftate,  then  I  anfwer  his  quef- 
tion  by  another  ;  Would  the  Juftice  of  the  Civil  Ma- 
giftrate  be  more  manifeft,  where  he  exactly  difpenfes 
rewards  to  good  men,  and  punifhment  to  evil,  than 

[iz]  Vol.  v.  p.  425-6. 
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where  he  fuffers  the  Cunning  and  the  Powerful  to 
carve  for  themfelves  ? 

But  he  fees  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of  Man,  nor 
Jujlice  on  the  part  of  God,  If  he  does  not  fee,  it  is  his 
own  fault.  It  is  owing  to  his  prevaricating  both  with 
himfelf  and  his  Reader  ;  to  the  turning  his  view  from 
the  Scripture-reprefentation  of  an  equal  Providence, 
to  the  iniquity  of  Calviniflical  election,  and  to  the 
partialities  of  Fanatics  concerning  the  favoured  work 
ings  of  the  Spirit ;  and  to  his  giving  thefe  to  the  rea- 
.der,  in  its  ilead.  How  dextroufly  does  he  flide  Ex- 
.tkujlafm  and  Prjedejtina&w  into  the  Scripture-doclrine 
of  an  equal  Providence  f — If  fame  men  were  DETER 
MINED  TO  GOODNESS^'  tie  fecret  workings  of  the  fpi- 
rit,  &c.  Yes  indeed,  if  you  will  be  fo  kind  to  al 
low  him,  that  under  an  equal  providence,  the  will  is 
over-ruled,  he  will  be  able  to  mew  you,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  merit  and  dement.  But  this  fubfiituting 
artificial  theology  (as  he  calls  it)  in  the  place  Q{ bible- 
tbeology,  is  his  ufual  leger-de-main.  So  again,  —  / 
can  conceive  Jlill  lefs,  that  individual  Creatures  before 
they  ka<ve  done  either  good  or  evil,  nay,  before  their  ac 
tual  exigence,  can  be  the  objects  of  predilec~lic>n  or  aver- 
fon,  of  love  or  hatred,  to  God.  Who,  of  the  Gofpel- 
Divines,  againfl  whom  he  is  here  writing,  would 
have  him  conceive  any  thing  of  this  at  all  ?  It  is  the 
artificial  Tbcologer,  the  depraver,  as  he  fays,  of  the 
Gofpel  who  would  draw  him  into  fo  abfurd  a  iyftem. 
But  what  has  this  exploded  Theology,  that  abounds 
only  in  human  inventions,  to  do  with  the  extraordi 
nary  Providence,  reprefented  in  holy  Writ  !  To  fay, 
that  this  Providence  takes  .away  man's  merit  and 
God's  juflice,  is  confounding  all  our  ideas  of  right 

and 
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and  wrong.  Is  it  not  the  higheft  merit  of  a  rational 
creature  to  comply  with  that  motive  which  has  moil 
real  weight  ?  And  is  not  God's  juftice  then  mod  raa- 
nifeft  when  the  order  of  things  prefent  feweft  diffi 
culties  and  obfcurities  in  our  contemplation  of  it  ? 
His  Lordihip  was  plainly  of  thefe  fentiments,  when, 
arguing  againft  God's  compliance  with  the  Jewiih 
bardnefs  of  heart,  he  thought  it  more  becoming  the 
Matter  of  the  Univerfe,  to  bend  the  perverfe  ftiffnefs 
of  their  Wills:  and,  when,  arguing  againft  a  fu- 
tare  fate  from  the  prefent  good  order  of  things,  he 
pretends  to  mew,  againft  Divines  and  Atheifts  in  con- 
junction,  that  there  is  little  or  no  irregularity  in  the 
prefent  difpenfatioas  of  Providence  -,  at  leaft,  not  fo 
much  as  the  World  commonly  imagine.  And  why- 
was  this  paradox  advanced,  but  from  a  confcioufnefs 
that  the  more  exact  the  prefent  adminiilration  of 
God's  providence  appeared,  the  more  rnanifeft  it 
made  his  Juftice  ?  But  now  his  Lordfhip's  followers 
may  be  apt  to  pretend,  that  their  Mailer  has  here, 
done  no  more,  indeed  fcarce  fo  much,  at  leaft  not 
in  fo  exprefs  terms,  as  a  celebrated  Prelate,  in  one  of 
his  difcourfes  at  the  Temple  ;  who  tells  us,  "  That  an 
"  immediate  and  vifible  interpofition  of  Providence 
"  in  Behalf  of  the  righteous,  and  for  the  punifh- 
<l  ment  of  the  wicked,  would  INTERFERE  WITH 

"  THE  FREEDOM  OF  MORAL  AGENTS,  AND  NOT 
"  LEAVE  ROOM  FOR  THEIR  TRYAL  [13]."  But 

they  who  object  this  to  us,  have  not  confidered  the 
nature  of  moral  differences.  For,  as  another  learn 
ed  Prelate  well  obferves,  A  little  experience  may  con- 

[13]  Vol.  ii.  p.  238-9.- 
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wince  us,  that  the  fame  thing,  at  different  times,  is  not 
the  fame  [14].  Now  if  different  times  may  make 
fuch  alterations  in  identity,  what  muft  different  men  do  ? 
The  thing  faid  being  by  all  candid  interpretation  to 
be  regulated  on  the  purpofe  of  faying. 

2.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  fecond  objection  againft  an 
equal  Providence  is,  that  it  would  MAKE  VIRTUE, 

SERVILE. ••"  If  the  Good,  befides  the  enjoyment 

"  of  all  that  happinefs  which  is  infeparable  from 
"  Virtue,  were  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  evil, 
"  and  if  the 'wicked,  befides  all  thofe  evils  which 
"  are  infeparable  from  Vice,  and  chofe  which  happen 
"  to  all.  men  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events,  were 
"  expofed  to  others  that  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  on 
"  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  fuch  Good  men 
"  would  have  VERY  LITTLE  MERIT ;  they  would 
"  have,  while  they  continued  to  be  good,  no  other 
"  merit  than- that  of  children  who  are  cajoled  into 
"  their  duty  ;  or  than  that  of  Galley-flaves  who  ply 
"  at  the  oar,  becaufe  they  hear  and  fee  and  fear  the 
"  lafli  of  the  boat-fwain  [i  5]." 

If  the  perfection  of  a  rational  Creature  confifts  in 
acting  according  to  reafon  :  and  if  his  merit  rifcs  in 
proportion  as  he  advances  in  perfection  ;  How  can 
that  flate  which  beft  fecures  him  from  acting  irratio 
nally,  lefTen  or  take  away  his  merit  ?  Are  the  actions 
of  the  Deity  of  lefs  worth  for  his  moral  incapacity  of 
being  unjuft  or  malignant  ?  The  motive  which  in 
duces  to  right  action  is  indeed  more  or  lefs  excellent 

[14]  Scripture  •vindicated  from  the  mifreprefentations  cftleBp. 
of  Banger,  p.  165. 

[15]  Vol.  v,  p.  428." 

accord- 
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according  to  the  dignity  or  nature  of  the  Agent :  Bat 
the  queftion  here  is  not  concerning  the  excellence,  but 
the  power  of  the  motive  to  turn  action  into  paf- 
fion  ;  which  is  the  only  way  J  can  conceive  of  de- 
ftroying  merit  in  the  fubjecl.  Now  I  hold,  that  this 
fancy,  That  motives  exterior  to  the  Being  on  which 
they  work,  may  be  able  to  turn  an  Agent  to 'a  Pa 
tient,  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  Phyiical  abfurdities ;  and 
therefore  commonly  goes  about  difguifed,  in  the  .garb 
vfmetapkyf.es.  For  while  agency  remains,  merit  fub- 
fifts  :  the  degrees  of  which  do  not  depend  on  the  lefs 
or  greater  force  the  motives  have  on  the  affections, 
but  en  the  more  or  lefs  reafon  of  the  choice.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  means  of  taking  away  the  merit 
and  demerit  of  human  actions,  but  by  taking  away 
agency,  and  making  man  paffive,  or,  in  other  terms, 
a  Machine. 

But,  to  expofe  in  a  more  popular  way  the  futility  of 
this  reafoning,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that 
the  objection  holds  equally  againft  all  religious  Sanc 
tions  whatfoever.  And  fo  indeed  it  was  fairly  urged 
by  Lord  Shaftfbury  :  who  pretended  that  every  mo 
tive  regarding  SELF,  tended  to  fervilize  Virtue. 
Without  doubt,  one  fort,  juft  as  much  as  another;  a 
future  Jiate,  juft  as  well  as  an  equal  Providence.  Nay, 
if  we  were  to  appreciate  matters  very  nicely,  it  would 
feem,  that  a  future  Jiate  without  an  eqttal  providence 
(for  they  are  alway  to  be  confidered  feparately,  as 
they  belong  to  different  iyfiems)  would  more  flrongly 
incline  the  Will4,  than  an  equal  providence  <witbout  a  fu 
ture  Jiate  :  as  the  value  of  future  above  prefent  good 
is  immenfely  great.  But  the  human  mind  being  fo 
conftituted,  that  the  diftance  of  a  good  takes  off  pro 
per- 
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portionably  from  its  influence,  this  brings  the  force 
of  the  two  fandions  nearer  to  an  equality  ;  which  at 
length  proves  but  this,  That  the  objedion  to  the  me 
rit  of  Virtue  holds  againft  all  religious  fan&ions  what- 
foever.  In  the  ufe  of  which  objection  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury  was  not  only  more  ingenuous,  as  he  urged  it 
againft  them  all,  but  more  confident,  as  he  urged  it 
on  his  doclrine  of  a  perfect  difinterejlednefs  in  our  na 
ture  ;  whereas  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  amongft  thofe 
who  hold,  that  fdf-kve  and  facial,  tho'  coincident, 
are  two  efiential  principles  in  the  human  frame. 

"  That  two  confiflent  motions  aft  the  Soul, 
"  And  one  regards  ITSELF,  and  one  the  WHOLE. 
But  we  might  go  further,  and  retort  upon  both  thefe 
noble  Adverfaries  of  Religion,  that  the  charge  of 
making  virtue  fertile  affecls  all  moral,  as  well  as  all 
religious  fanclions  ;  as  well  that,  whofe  exiflence  they 
allow,  as  thofe,  which  they  would  perfuade  us  to  be 
vifionary  ;  both  thefe  illuftrious  Patrons  of  infidelity 
acknowledging  that  moral  fandlion  which  arifes  from 
God's  making  the  practice  of  virtue  our  INTEREST  as 
•well  as  duty  [16].  Now  inter  eft  and  fertility  is,  it 
feems,  the  fame  thing,  with  thefe  generous  Spirits. 

His  Lordfhip's  third  cavil  to  an  equal  Providence 
is,  thatit  would  RELAX  GENERAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

——  "  But  would  there  not  be,  as  the  fame  time, 
"  fome  further  defeds  in  this  fcheme  ?  I  think  there 
"  would.  It  feems  to  me,  that  thefe  good  men  being 
"  thus  diftinguiflied  by  particular  providences,  in 
**  their  favour,  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  might  be 
!,'  apt  either  not  to  contract,  or  to  LOSE  THAT  GE- 

[16]  Vol.  v.tp.  429; 
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i£  NERAL  BENEVOLENCE,  which  is  a  fundamental 
'  Principle  of  the  Lav/ of  Nature,  and  thatPujs. 
'''  Lie  SPIRIT,  which  is  the  life  and  foul  of  Society., 
r<  God  has  made  the  practice  of  morality  our  inter- 
''  eft,  as  well  as  our  duty.  But  men  who  found 
"  themfelves  conftantly  protected  from  the  evils  that 
fell  on  others,  might  grow  infenfibly  to  think 
them  lelves  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate  :  and 
'  if  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  Public  good, 
;<  they  vv'ould  relax  in  their  virtue ;  for  public^good 
''  is  the  object  of  Virtue.  They  might  do  worfe, 
:*  fpiritual  pride  might  mfeft  them.  They  might 
become  in  their  own  imaginations  the  little  Flock, 
[i  or  the  chofen  Sheep.  Others  have  been  fo  by  the 
'(  mere  force  of  Enthufiafm,  without  any  fuch  in- 
"  ducements  as  thofe  which  we  aiTume,  in  the  fame 
"  cafe;  and  experience  has  ilievvn,  that  there  arc 
:'  no  Wolves  like  thefe  Sheep  [17]." 

The  cafe  ajjumed,  to  which  his  Lordfhip  objects, 
and  againrt  which  he  pretends  to  argue,  is  that  of 
'an  equal  Providence  which  exatily  dijlrlbutes  good  to  Vir 
tue,  and  to  Vice.,  evil.  Now  the  prefent  objection  to 
fuch  a  ftate  is,  an'  pleafe  you,  that  this  favourable 
tijiintiion  of  good,  to  the  virtuous  man,  would  be  apt 
to  dejlroy  his  general  benevolence  and  pub  tie  fpirit .  Thefe, 
in  his  Lordihip's  account,  and  fo  in  mine  too,  are  the 
moil  fublime  of  all  Virtues  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  agreed, 
will  be  moft  highly  rewarded  :  But  the  tendency  of  this 
favourable  dijlintlion,  if  you  will  believe  him,  may 
prove  the  lofs  of  general  benevolence  and  public  fpirit. 
As  much  as  this  mocks  common  fenfe,  his  Lordfhip 

[17]  Vol.  v,  p.  429. 
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has  his  reafons.  God  has  made  the  practice  of  morality 
our  INTEREST  as  well  as  duty,  But  men ,  <who  find 
t  he  mf elves  conjlantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fall  on 
others,  might  groiv  infenfilly  to  think  themfelves  uncon 
cerned  in  the  common  fate. 

God  has  made  the  praRite  of  morality  our  INTEREST 
as  'well  as  duty.  Without  doubt  he  has.  But  does  it 
not  continue  to  be  our  intcreft,  under  an  equal,  as 
well  as  under  an  unequal  Providence  ?  Nay,  is  it  not 
more  evidently  and  invariably  fo,  in  the  abfence  of 
jthofe  inequalities  which  hinder  our  feeing  clearly,  and 
feeling  conftantly,  that  the  practice  of  morality  is  cur 
INTEREST  as  ive//  as  duty. 

— But  men,  who  found  themfelves  coriftantly  protected 
from  the  evils  that  fall  on  others,  might  grow  infenjlbly 
to  think  themfelves  imconcerned  in  the  COMMON  FATE. 
What  are  thofe  evils,  under  an  equal  Providence, 
whichy^//  en  others,  and  from  which  the  good  man  is 
-protefted?  Are  they  not  the  punifhraents  inflicted  on 
the  wicked  ?  And  how  is  the  good  man  protected 
from  them  ?  Is  it  not  by  his  perfeverance  in  Virtue  ? 
It  is  therefore  impoffible  he  mould  grow  uncon 
cerned  to  thofe  evils  which  his  Lordihip  calls  the 
common  fate,  when  he  fees  his  intereft  and  his  duty 
fo  clofely  connected,  that  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding 
thofe  evils  but  by  perfevering  in  virtue.  But  the* 
name  of  common  fate,  which  he  gives  unto  them,  de- 
tedls  his  prevarication.  He  pretends  to  reafon  againft 
an  equal  Providence,  yet  flurs  in  upon  us,  in  it's  Head, 
a  Providence  which  only  protects  good  men  ;  or  rather 
one  certain  fpecies  of  good  men  ;  and  leaves  all  other  to 
their  COMMON  FATE*  But  admit  it  poflible  for  the 
good  man  to  relax  in  his  fonevokncey  and  to  grow  in- 

fenfiblt 
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fstifible  to  the  common  fate  :  there  is,  in  the  fate  here 
a/umed,  a  fpeedy  means  of  bringing  him  to  himfelf ; 
and  that  is,  his  being  no  longer  prat  eft ed  from  the  evils 
that  fall  on  others :  for  when  men  relax  in  their  bene- 
volence,  his  Lordfhip  tells  you,  they  relax  in  their  vir 
tue  :  and,  give  me  leave  to  tell  his  Lordfhip,  that 
when  men  relax  in  their  virtue,  Providence  relaxes  in 
its  protection  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  re 
wards  of  virtue  are  abated  in  proportion. 

However,  fpiritual  pride  (he  fays)  might  infefi  tkt 
virtuous,  thus  protected  :  And  this  he  will  prove  a  for 
tiori,  from  the  cafe  of  ENTHUSIASTS  ;  who  only  ima 
gine  they  have  this  prote&ion,  and  have  it  not.  Now, 
what  if  we  mould  fay,  it  is  this  very  enthufiajiic  fpirit 
itfelf,  and  not  the  vifions  ofProtetficn  it  is  apt  to  raife, 
which  is  the  true  caufe  of  fpiritual  pride  ?  ENTHU 
SIASM  is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  which  the  imagina 
tion  has  got  the  better  of  the  judgment.  In  this  difor- 
dered  ftate  of  things,  Enthufiafm,  when  it  happens  to 
be  turned  upon  religious  matters,  becomes  FANATI 
CISM  :  and  this,  in  it's  extreme,  begets  the  fancy  of 
our  being  the  peculiar  favorites  of  Heaven.  Now, 
every  one  fees,  that  SPIRITUAL  PRIDE  is  the  caufe, 
and  not  the  effed  of  the  diforder.  For  what  but  fpi 
ritual  pride  fpringing  out  of  preemptive  holinefs,  could 
"  bring  the  Fanatic  to  fancy  himfelf  exalted  above  the 
•common  condition  of  the  Faithful  ?  It  is  true,  when 
he  was  got  thus  far,  the  folly  which  brought  him 
thither,  might  carry  him  further  ;  and  then,  all  to 
come  would  be  indeed  the  effeft  of  his  diforder.  But 
fuppofe  it  was  not  the  enthufiaftic  Spirit,  but  the  vi- 
fions  of  protection  it  is  apt  to  raife,  which  is  the  caul'e 
cf  fpiritual  pride  j  Is  there  no  difference  between  a 
M  2  vi- 
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vlfion  and  a  reality  ?  Fancy  may  occafion  thofe  difor- 
ders  which  fad  may  remove.  This,  I  perfuade  my- 
felf,  is  the  cafe  here  :  The  real  communication  of 
Grace  purifies  thofe  paffions,  and  exalts  them  into 
virtues,  which  the  ftrong  delufion  of  fuch  a  tfate  on 
ly  renders  more  grofs  and  violent.  And  here  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  .take  notice  that  his  Lordfhip,  in 
this  objection  to  an  extraordinary  Providence,  from 
the  hurt  it  does  to  general  benevolence,  feems  to  have 
had  the  Jewijh  People  in  his  eye  ;  who  in  the  latter 
ages  of  their  republic,  were  commonly  charged,  and 
perhaps  truly,  with  want  of  benevolence  to  the  reft 
of  mankind  :  a  facl,  which  tho'  it  makes  nothing 
for  his  purpofe,  makes  very  much  for  mine,  as  it 
furniffces  me  with  an  example  to  fupport  what  is  here 
jaid  of  FanaticijTm ;  an  infirmity  pretty  general 
amongft  the  Jews  of  thofe  Ages.  They  had  outlivr 
ed  their  extraordinary  Providence  ;  but  not  the  me 
mory,  nor  even  the  effedls  of  it  j  Nay,  the  warmer 
tempers  were  hardly  brought  to  think  it  had  ceafed. 
This  filled  them  with  fpiritual  pride,  as  the  ele£t  of 
God  ;  a  .difpofition  which,  it  is  confefied,  tends  rea 
dily  to  deflroy  or  to  relax  general  benevolence.  But 
xvhat  now  are  the  natural  confequences,  which  the 
actual  adminiftration  of  an  equal  Providence  would 
have  on  the  human  mind  ?  In  this  cafe,  as  in  the 
otheiv  a  warm  temper,  whofe  object  was  Religion^ 
would  be  obnoxious  to  the  common  weaknefs  of  our 
nature,  and  too  apt  to  difgrace  itfelf  by  fpiritual 
pride  :  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  vices  which  an  equal 
Providence  is  always  at  hand  to  punifh,  the  cure 
would  be  direft  and  fpeedy.  The  recovered  Vota- 
jy,  we  will  now  fuppofe  to»be  received  again  into  the 
4  hum. 
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of  the  Good  ;  and  to  find  himfelf  in  trie /////<? 
fock  and  cbofen  jkeep,  as  they  are  nick-named  by  this 
noble  Writer.  Well,  but  his  danger  is  not  yet  over  ; 
the  fenfe  of  this  high  prerogative  of  humanity  might 
revive,  in  a  warm  temper,  the  ftill  unmortiried  feeds 
of  fpiritual  pride.  Admit  this  to  be  the  cafe  ;-  what 
follows  ?  His  pride  revives  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to 
be  again  humbled  :  for  punimment  is  ftill  clofely  at 
tendant  on- vice  and  folly.  At  length,  this  holy  dif- 
cipline,  the  neceflary  confequence  of  an  equal  Provi 
dence,  efFeclually  does  its  work  3  it  purihes  the  mind 
from  low  and  felfim  partialities,  and  adorns  Uie  Will 
with  general  benevolence,  public  ipirit,  and  love  of 
all  its  fellow  creatures. 

What  then  could  fupport  his  Lordiliip  in  fo  per^ 
verfe  a  judgment  concerning  the  ftate  and  condition 
of  good  men  under  an  equal  Providence  ?  That 
which  fupports  all  his  other  infults  on  Religion  ;  his 
fophiftical  changg  of  the  queftion.  He  objects  to  an 
equal  providence  (which  Religionifts  pretend  has  been 
adminiftred  during  one  period  of  the  Difpenfation 
of  Grace)  where  good  men  are  conflantly  rewarded, 
and  wicked  men  as  confbntly  punifhed  ;  and  he 
takes  the  matter  of  his  objedion  from  the  fanatical 
idea  of  *  favoured  ekrt ,  (which  never  exited  but  in 
over-heated  brains)  where  reward  and  puniihment  are 
diilributed,  not  on  the  proportions  of  merit  and  de 
merit,  but  on  the  diabolic  dreams  of  certain  eternal 
decrees  of  eleclion  and  reprobation,  unrelated  to  any 
human  principle  of  juftice. 

But  now,   Sir,  keep  the  queftion  fteddily  in  your 

eye,  and  his   Lordfliip's  reafoning  in  this  paragraph 

will  difclofe  fuch  a  complication  of  abfurdities  as  will 

M  3  afto- 
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aftonim^you.     You  will  fee  an   equal   Providence, 
which,  in  and  thro'  the  very  acl  of  rewarding  bene 
volence,  public  fpirit,  and  humility,  becomes  inftru- 
mental  in  producing,  in  thofe  fo  rewarded,  felnfh- 

nefs,  neglect  of  the  public,  and  fpiritual  pride. 

His  Lord/hip's  laft  objeftion  to  an  extraordinary 
Providence  is,  that  it  would  NOT  ANSWER  ITS 

1ND. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  head  (fays  he)  by  obferv- 

ing,  that  we  have  example  as  well  as  reafon  for  us, 
<  when  we  rejed  the  hypothefis  of  particular  provi- 
"  dences.  God  was  the  king  of  the  Jewiih  People. 
'  His  prefence  refided  amongft  them,  and  his  juf- 
"  tice  was  manifefted  daily  in  rewarding  and  punifh- 
"  ing  by  unequivocal,  fignal,  and  miraculous  in- 
11  terpofidons  of  his  power.  The  effect  of  all  was 
"  this,  the  People  rebelled  at  one  time  and  repented 
r'  at  another.  Particular  providences,  directed  by 
"  God  himfelf  immediately,  upon  the  fpot,  if  I  may 
"  fay  fo,  had  particular  temporal  effects  only,  none 

general  nor  lafting  :  and  the  People  were  fo  little 
"  fatisfied  with  this  fyftem  of  Government  that  they 
u  depofed  the  fupreme  Being,  nnd  infifted  to  have 
"  another  King,  and  to  be  governed  like  their  neigh- 
"  hours  [18]." 

In  fupport  of  this  laft  objedion,  you  fee  his  Lord- 
fhip  was  forced  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  fairly  tell 
us  what  he  aimed  at ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  difcredit  the 
extraordinary  Providence  mentioned  by  Mofcs.  An 
equal  Providence,  fays  he,  will  not  anfvver  its  end. 
What  is  it's  end  ?  Here,  his  prevarications  bring 

•  "' 
[18]  Vol.  v.  p.  450. 

US. 
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us,  as  ufual,  to  our  diftindtions.— When  this  Pro 
vidence  is  administered  for  the  fake  of  Particulars,  it's 
firft  end  is  to  difcipline  us  in  virtue,  and  keep  us  in 
our  duty  :  When  adminiftred  for  the  fake  of  a  Com 
munity,  its  firft  end  is  to  fupport  the  Inftitution  it  had 
creeled.  Now  his  Lordftnp,  proceeding  from  reafon 
to  example,  gives  us  this  of  the  Jevvifh  Republic,  to 
prove  that  an  equal  or  extraordinary  Providence  does 
not  anfwer  one  or  other  or  both  thefe  ends. 

But  it  is  unlucky  for  him,  that  here,  where  he  em 
ploys  the  example,  he  cannot  forbear,  any  more  than 
in  numberlefs  other  places  of  his  writings,  to  tell  us 
that  he  believes  nothing  of  the  matter.  —  How  long  this 
Theocracy  may  be  faid  to  ka<ve  continued  (fays  he)  1  am 
quite  unconcerned  to  knoiv,  and,Jhould  be  forty  to  mifpend 
my  time  in  inquiring.  The  example  then  is  only  an  ar- 
gument  adhominem.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  no 
laws  of  good  reafoning  will  admit  an  argument  adko- 
minem  on  this  queition,  Of  the  EFFECTS  of  a  REAL 
extraordinary  providence  ;  becaufe  the  nature  of  the  ef- 
fecls  of  REAL  providence  can  never  be  difcovered  by 
the  effecls  of  a  PRETENDED  one.  To  fay  the  truth, 
his  Lordfhip  is  at  prefent  out  of  luck.  For  had  he 
indeed  believed  the  extraordinary  providence  of  the 
Jews  to  be  real,  his  own  reprefentation  of  the  cafe 
would,  on  his  own  principles,  have  proved  it  but 
pretended.  For  'tis  a  principle  with  him,  that  where 
the  means  do  not  produce  the  end,  fuch  means  (all 
pretences  notwithftanding)  are  but  human  inventions. 
It  is  thus  he  argues  againrl  the  Divinity  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Religion  ;  which  he  concludes  to  be  an  impof- 
ture  for  its  not  having  effected  that  lafting  reforma- 
M  4  tion 
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tion  of  manners,  which  he  fuppofes  was  its  principal 
deiign  to  accompli fti. 

So  far  as  to  the  CHOICE  of  his  example.     He  ma 
nages  no  better  in  the  APPLICATION  of  it. 

We  have  diftingnifhed,  concerning  the  ends- of  an 
extraordinary  providence.  Let  us  fuppofe  now,  that 
his  Lordihip  takes  the  principal  end  of  the  jewiih 
Theocracy  to  be  the  reformation  of  Particulars.  He 
refers  to  their  hiilory,  and  pretends  to  fliew  they  were 
not  reformed.  Now  whatever  other  confequences 
may  attend  this  fuppofed  Fad,  the  moil  obvious  and 
glaring  js  this,  That  his  Lordfhip,  in  proceeding  from 
reafon  to  example,  has  given  us  fuch  an  example  as- 
overturns  or  fuperfedes  all  his  reafoning.  According 
to  his  reafoning,  an  extraordinary  providence  would 
tye  virtue  and  good  manners  fo  fall  down  upon  every 
Individual,  that  his  very  Will  would  be  forced,  and 
the  merit  of  doing  what  he  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  forbear,  abfolutely  deflroyed.  You  would  now 
perhaps  exped  his  example  fhould  confirm  this  pre 
tended  fad  ?  Juft  otherwife.  His  example  fhews  his  fad 
to  be  a  fidion,  and  that  men  remained  as  bad  as  ever. 
But  I  have  no  need  of  taking  any  artificial  advan 
tage  of  his  Lordihip's  bad  reafoning.  For,  when  we 
fee  it  fo  confhntly  oppofed  to  truth,  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  additional  difcredit  to  it,  that  it  is  as  con- 
ftantly  oppofed  to  himfelf. 

The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  great  and  principal  end 
of  the  JEWISH  THEOCRACY,  was  to  keep  that  People 
a  feparate  nation,  under  their  own  Law  and  Religion, 
till  the  coming  of  the  MESSIAH  ;  and  to  prepare 
things  for  his  reception  by  preferring  amongft  them 
the  dodrine  of  the  UNITY,  Now,  to  judge  whether 

the 
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the  Theocracy  or  extraordinary  Providence  compared 
it's  end,  we  have  only  to  confider,  Whether  this  peo 
ple,  to  the  coming  of  Chrift,  did' continue  a  diilinct 
Nation  feparated  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  Man 
kind,  and  diftinguimed  from  them  by  the  worftiip  of 
the  one  true  God.  And  on  inquiry,  we  fliall  find, 
they  not  only  did  continue  thus  diftincl:  and  diftin 
guifhed,  but  have  fo  continued  ever  fmce.  A  fingu- 
larity  which  has  had  no  example  amongft  any  other 
People  :  And  is  fufncient  to  convince  us,  that  there 
muft  have  been  fome  amazing  power  in  that  Theocra 
cy,  which  could  go  on  operating  for  fo  many  age* 
after  the  extraordinary  admmiftration  of  it  had  ceaf- 
ed.  Let  us  conclude  therefore,  that  the  having  no 
thing  to  urge  againft  the  due  efficacy  of  this  extraordi 
nary  providence,  but  that,  the  people  rebelled  at  one, 
time  and  repented  at  another,  and  that  this  providence  bad 
only  temporary  eff'efts,  is  the  moft  ample  confciiion  of 
his  defeat.  And  fo  much,  for  his  Lordmip's  exploits 
in  ANTIENT  POLITICS. 


LET  us  now  come  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and  confi 
der  him  in  his  capacity  for  the  MODERN. 
Here  his  Lordlhip  mines  without  a  Rival. 

**  Whether  to  fettle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
f<  The  drift  of  hollow  States— befides  to  know 
"Both   SPIRITUAL   POWER   AND  CIVIL,  what  eacH' 
"  What  fevers  each1' [means, 

as  was  (aid  by  a  Poet  [18]  ofthelaftage  of  his  turbulent 
Friend  ;  who  if  he  did  not  ferve  his  country  better 
[.18]  Milton. 

M  5  tha-n 
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than  this  Politician  of  later  date,  had  much  more  to 
anfwer  for,  as  by  all  accounts,  his  talents  were  vaftly 
fuperior. 

His  Lordfhip  however,  with  the  beft  he  has,  pro 
ceeds  to  overturn  the  PRINCIPLES  of  the  ALLIANCE 
BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE.  But  the  pains 
he  had  taken,  and  the  oppofition  he  had  found  from 
the  ARGUMENT  of  the  DIVINE  LEGATION,  had,  by 
the  time  he  came  upon  this  fecond  Adventure,  fo 
ruffled  his  temper  and  difcompofed  his  manners,  that 
lie  now  breaks  out  in  all  kinds  of  opprobrious  lan 
guage,  not  only  againft  the  Syftem,  but  even  againft 
the  perfon  of  the  Author. 

To  underftand  the  nature  of  his  Lordfhip's  provo 
cation,  if  at  leaft  it  arofe  from  this  treatife  of  the  dl- 
fiance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  a  word  or  two 
of  the  occafion  of  that  Book,  and  of  the  Principles 
on  which  it  is  compofed. 

After  the  many  violent  convulsions  our  Country 
had  fuffered  fmce  the  REFORMATION  by  the  rage  of 
religious  Parties  (in  which,  at  one  time,  liberty  of 
Confcience  was  oppreiTed  ;  and  at  another,  the  efta- 
blifhed  Church  overturned  and  defolated)  it  pleafed 
divine  Providence  to  fettle  our  religious  Rights  on  fuch 
fundamental  principles  of  juitice  and  equity,  and  to  fe- 
curethe  civil  peace  on  fuch  maxims  of  wifdom  and  true 
policy,  -as  moil  eftedually  guarded  both  againft  the 
return  of  their  refpeclive  violations  :  and  the  means 
made  ufe  of  were  the  giving,  on  proper  terms  of  fe- 
curity  to  the  national  Religion,  a  free  toleration  to  all 
Who  diiTented  from  the  eftablifhed  Worfhip.  This 
feemed  to  be  going  as  far  towards  perfection  in  re 
ligious  Communion  as  the  long  diftracled  fiate  of 

the 
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the  chriftian  World  would  fuffer  us  to  indulge  our 
hopes. 

But  men  had  not  been  long  in  pofTeffion  of  this  blef- 
fing  before  they  grew  weary  of  it,  and  fet  on  foot 
many  inventions,  to  throw  us  back  into  our  old  dif- 
orders.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved  with  forrow,  that 
this  reform  of  the  Englifh  Conftitution  happened  not 
to  be  the  good  work  of  the  CHURCH,  begun  in  the 
convi&ion  of  Truth,  and  carried  on  upon  the  prin 
ciples  of  Charity  :  but  was  rather  owing  to  the  vigi 
lance  of  the  STATE  j  at  one  time,  vainly  perhaps, 
anxious  for  the  eflabliihed  Religion  [19],  at  another, 
wifely  provident  for  the  fupport  of  civil  Liberty  [20]. 
So  that  when  fucceeding  diffentions  in  Church  and 
State  had  made  this  newly  reformed  Conftitution  the 
fubjedt  of  enquiry,  the  Parties  who  managed  the  de 
bate  being  thofe  w:ho  before  had  both  perfecuted 
and  fufFered  in  their  turns,  the  principles  and  tem 
pers  they  brought  with  them  to  the  difcufiion  of  the 
queftion,  were  not  fuch  perhaps  as  were  belt  fitted 
either  to  regulate  their  judgments,  or  to  moderate 
their  partialities.  One  fide  feemed  to  regard  the  To- 
LERATION  as  an  evil  in  itielf,  and  only  a  temporary 
expedient  to  prevent  a  worfe  ;  while  their  condudt 
the  wed,  they  lay  at  watch  for  the  firft  occafion  to 
brvak  in  upon  it.  This  was  enough  to  miflcad  the 
Other  to  confider  the  TEST  LAW,  which  covered 
and  fecured  the  eftabliihed  Religion,  as  no  better 
thnn  a  new  fpecies  of  perfection  :  and  having  now 
no  real  injury  to  complain  of,  they  began  to  take 
'umbrage  at  this  fliadow  of  a  grievance  ;  "  To  have 

1 19]  a.  ii.  [ao]  ra.ni. 
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"  vine  Worlhip  really  free,  they  faid,  no  religious- 
"  prcfeffion  {hould  be  attended  with  civil  incapaci- 
"  ties  :  a  TEST  had  mads  that  diftinclion  amongil 
"  God's  Wormipers  ;  it  was- therefore  to  be  fet  alide. " 
But  every  man  favv  (and  perhaps  the  enemies  of  the 
left  were  not  amongtr.  the  laft  who  law  it)  that  to  fet 
afide  this  Law,  which,  under  a  general  Toleration  was 
the  only  fecurity  of  the  epabtijhed  Church,  was  expo- 
iing  the  National  worfhip,  to  ail  the  inroads  of  a  fco 
tarian  rabble.  This  mifchievous  project,  arifir.g  out 
of  abufed  liberty,  was  at  fir  ft  entertained,  as  we  may 
well  fuppofe, '  by  the  tolerated  Churches  only.  Some 
of  the  more  ingenuous  of  them  adopted  it  out  of 
fear,  on  the  difcovery  of  that  bigoted  principle  in 
their  Adverfaries,  winch  confidered  Toleration  as  only 
a  temporary  expedient.  And  where  was  the  wonder 
if  thofe  who  believed,  they  had  no  fecurity  for  what 
they  had  got,  while  fuch  principles  prevailed,  mould 
endeavour  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  adver- 
iaries  to  do  them  harm  ?  Others  of  a  more  politic 
turn  cherilhed  it  from  views  of  ambition,  and  in  hopes 
of  fharing  the  emoluments  of  the  eftablifhed  Church. 
Jt  was  fome  time  before  any  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England  joined  with  DiiTenters  in  their  clamours 
againft  a  Tejl  Law,  or,  more  properly  fpeakingr 
againft  their  civn  Ejlallijkment,  This  monflrous  coa- 
iition  did  not  happen  till  a  warm  difpute  on  certain- 
metaphyfical  queftions  [  i  ],  (if  confidered  in  one  light, 
too  fublime  to  become  the  fubjed  of  human  wit ;  if 
in  another,  too  trifling  to  gain  the  attention  of  rea- 
fonable  men,)  had  ftarted  new  fcruples  concerning 
Church-Subfcription.  And  to  get  rid  of  this  necef- 
[i]  The  Trinitarian  controverfy. 
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£*ry  errgagement  to  PEACE,  and  acquicfcence  in  the' 
ellablifhed  Religion,  thcfe  wife  and  faithful  iVlinifters 
of  the  National  Worfhip  were  amongft  the  foremofif 
to  difcrcdit  it,  and  the  bufisft  to  trample  down  all  it? 
fences  and  fecurities. 

BIGOT  BY,  you  fee,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft 
let  of  principles  ;  and  FANATICISM,  at  the  top  of  the 
other.     In  their  feparate  appeals  to  the  experience  of 
Mankind,  there  was  this-  remarkable  difference  ;  All 
nges   had  felt  the  mifchiefa  of  religiou-.  reftraint  and 
perfecution  ;    but  there  was  no   example,  either  in 
Pagan  or  in  Chriitian  times,   of  the   evils  attending 
the  WANT  of  an  ejlabl'foed  Religion.     The  Fanatics 
therefore,  were  perpetually  urging  their  experience 
again  ft  perfecution,  {ecu-re  in   not  having  the  argu 
ment  retorted  on  them.     But,  in  this  imaginary  tri 
umph  they  deceived  themfelves  ;  and  the  very  want 
of  examples  was  the  greateft  Advantage  the  Bigots 
had  over  them  :   Who  if  they  had  no  inrtance  of  the 
evils  attending  the  want  of  an  Eftablimment,  to  re 
tort  upon  their  adverfaries,  it  was  becaufe  fuch  wanf 
was  never  known  :  The  neceffity  of  a  national.  Reli 
gion  for  the  fupport  of  Society,  being  fo  indifperc- 
fable,  that  Men  even  in  the  wilder!  times,  the  fworn 
Enemies  of  religious  Eftablifliments,  and  leagued  to 
gether  for  their  deflruftion,  were  no  fooner  become 
able  to  efi-ecl:  their  purpofe,    than  they  found,  in  be 
ginning  to  new  model  the  ftate,  which  they  had  fub- 
dued  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  that  there  was 
even  a  neceffity  of  fupporting  an  eftablifhed  Church. 
Of  this,  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  INDE 
PENDENT  Republic,  and  in  the  ProteflorJLip  of  OLI 
VER  ;  both  of  which  under  their  'feveral  Ufurpations, 
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were  forced  to  erect  PRESBYTERY,  the  Religion  they 

moft  hated,  into  a  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

To  proceed;  The  diftempers  of  the  State,  ftill  fur 
ther  contributed  tp  inflame  thofe  of  the  Church  : 
And,  on  the  Accefiion  of  the  prefent  royal  Line  to 
the  Throne,  along,  a  famous,  and  a  regular  difpute 
concerning  the  powers,  bounds,  and  limits  of  the  TWO 
SOCIETIES,  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  two  parties 
of  Church-men.  But  as  the  feveral  difputants  had  re 
ciprocally  afiigned  too  much,  and  allowed  too  little 
to  the  two  Societies,  and  had  creeled  their  arguments 
on  one  common  fallacy ;  the  Maintainers  of  an  Efta- 
blifhment  fupported  a  Teft-law  on  fuch  reafoning  as 
deftroyed  a  Toleration  ;  and  the  Defenders  of  reli 
gious  Liberty,  argued  againft  the  juftice  of  that  fecu- 
rity  on  fuch  principles  as  concluded  equally  againft 
a  national  Church. 

In  this  ferment,  and  in  this  embroiled  condition, 
the  Author  of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State 
found  the  fentiments  of  men  concerning  religious  Li 
berty  anciEflablimments  when  he  propofed  his  Theory 
to  their  confideration  :  a  Theory  calculated  to  vindi 
cate  our  prefent  happy  Confutation  ON  A  PRINCIPLE 
OF  RIGHT,  by  adjufting  the  precife  bounds  of  either 
Society;  by  mew-ing  how  they  come  to  aft  in  ccn- 
jundtion  ;  and  by  explaining  the  nature  of  their  Uni 
on  :  and  from  thence,  by  natural  and  neceflary  con- 
fequence,  inducing,  on  the  one  hand,  an  ESTA 
BLISHED  RELIGION,  with  all  its  rights  and  privi 
leges,  fecured  by  a  TEST  LAW;  and  on  the  other, 
a  full  and  free  TOLERATION  to  all  who  dificnted 
from  the  National  Worfhip.  . 

He  firft  mewed  the  ufe  of  Religion  to  Society,  from 
the  experience  and  pradice  of  all  Ages :  He  inquired 

from 
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from  whence  the  ufe  arofe,  and  found  it  to  be  from 
certain  original  defects  in  the  very  eilence  and  plan 
of  Civil  Society.  He  went  on  to  the  nature  of  Reli 
gion  ;  and  fhevved  how,  and  for  what  caufes,  it  con- 
flituted  a  Society  :  And  then,  from  the  natures  of  the 
tivo  Societies,  he  collected,  that  the  object  of  the  Ci~ 
vil,  is  only  the  Body  and  its  interefts ;  and  the  object 
of  the  Religious,  only  the  Soul.  Hence  he  concluded, 
that  both  Societies  are  Sovereign,  and  Independent ; 
becaufe  they  arife  not  out  of  one  another ;  and  be- 
caufe,  as  they  are  concerned  in  contrary  provinces, 
they  can  never  meet  to  clafli  ;  the  famenefs  of  origi 
nal,  or  the  famenefs  of  adminijlration >  being  the  only 
caufes  which  can  bring  one,  of  two  diftinct  Societies, 
into  natural  fubjection  to  the  other. 

To  apply  Religion  therefore  to  the  fervice  of  Civil 
Society,  in  the  beft  manner  it  is  capable  of  being  ap 
plied,  he  {hewed  it  was  necefTary  that  the  two  So 
cieties  mould  UNITE  :  For  each  being fovereign  and 
-  independent,  there  was  no  other  way  of  applying  the 
fervice  of  Religion  in  any  folid  or  effectual  manner. 
But  no  fuch  union  could  arife  but  from  free  compafi 
and  convention.    And  free  convention  is  never  likely 
to  happen,   unlefs  each  Society  has  its  mutual  mo 
tives,  and  mutual  advantages.     The  Author  there 
fore,  from  what  he  had  laid  down  of  the  natures  of 
the  two  Societies,  explained  what  thofe  motives  and 
advantages  were.     Whence,    it   appeared    that    all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  the   two 
Societies,    thus    united,    with    the    Civil   Magiflrate 
at    their  head,  were  indeed  thofe  very    rights,  pri 
vileges,  and  prerogatives,   which  we  find  eftablifhed 
and  enjoyed  under  our  prefent  happy  Conftitution.  in 
Church  and  State :    The  refult  of  this  was  that  an 
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i-sTAEi.rsHEo  CHURCH  and  a  free  TOLERATION,  are' 
tnade  perfectly  to  agree  by  the  medium  of  a  TE  ST  LAW. 
This  Law  therefore  the  Author  in  the  laft  place,  pro 
ceeded  to  vindicate,  on  the  fame  general  principles 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

You  have  here,  Sir,  a  true  tho'  fhort  analyfis  of 
the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  ;  with  the  Princi 
ples  on  which  the  Theory  is  conduced. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  account  his  Lordfhip  has 
been  pleafed  to  give  of  it.  I  fhall  take  him  para 
graph  by  paragraph,  in  his  native  difurder,  as  he  lies  : 
And  for  the  fame  reafoa  that  I  followed  a  different 
method  in  confuting  his  Arguments  againit  the  moral 
attributes,  which  I  chofe  to  methodize  and  digeft. 
For  when  a  diforderly  writer  is  tolerably  clear,  you 
may  make  him  Hill  clearer,  and  fliew  his  arguments 
to  advantage,  by  bringing  them  into  order.  But 
when  fuch  a  one  is  beyond  remedy  cloudy  and  con- 
fufed,  as  our  noble  Writer  is  here  where  he  reafons 
againft  the  book  of  the  Al!j?ancct  this  affiftance  would 
be  fulpicious  :  for  the  Reader  might  come  to  fancy 
that  as  well  the  obfcurity  as  the  order  were  of  the  An- 
fvverer's  making.  Therefore  the  fafeft,  as  well  as 
faireft  way  in  this  cafe  is  to  take  the  Writer  as  you 
find  him.  The  obfcurities  in  thought  and  expreiiion 
will  be  then  feen  to  be  his  own  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
objected  to  hisAdverfory,  but  a  few  repetitions,  which, 
in  this  method  of  anfwering,  can  never  be  avoided. 

His  Lordfhip  preludes  his  attack  upon  the  Book 
and  the  Author  with  this  curious  Narrative. 

'  I  have  heard  of  a  Sermon  preached  by  one 
*'  Doctor  SFNIOR,  a  Fellow  ef  Trinity  College,  in 
"  Cambridge,  before  King  Charles  the  Second,  at 

New- 
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cf  KTew -market,  in  the  days  of  fr/five  obedience  and' 
"  non-reffanct)  and  afterwards  printed.  His  text  wad  t 
"  taken  from  the  i/.'11,  i  $'\  and  i6;1>  verfes  of  the 
"  fourth  Ch.  of  Exodus,  or  fome  of  them;  wherein 
"  God  direfts  MOSES  to  take  AARON  the  Levite,  bc- 
"  caufe  he  knew  that  AARON  could  fpeak  well  to 
"  the  People,  and  joins  them  together  in  Commiflion, 
"  that  they  might  aflift  one-  another  mutually  ;  that 
"  AARON  might  be  iriftead  of  a  mouth  to  MOSES, 
"  and  that  MOSES  might  be  initead  of  God  to  AARON. 
"  What  other  applications  the  good  Do&or  made  of 
"  thefe  texts,  I  know  not.  But  I  am  informed  by 
"  Mr.  LEWIS,  who  has  read  the  Sermon,  that  he 
"  effoblifhed  on  them  a  fnppofed  Alliance  between  the 
"  Church  and  tbe  State:  or  rather  between  the  Church 
"and  the  King.  By  this  Alliance  the  vvell-fpoken 
**  Levite  was  to  inftil  pafiive  obedience  to  the  King, 
«'  in  the  minds  of  the  People,  and  to  infift  on  it,  as 
"  on  a  Law  of  God;  The  King,  on  the  other  hand, 
*'  was  to  be  the  nurfing  Father  of  the  Church,  to 
"  fupport  her  Authority,  to  preferve,  at  leaft,  if  not 
"  increafe,  her  immunities,  and  to  keep  her  in  the 
"  full  pofleffion  of  all  the  advantages  (he  claimed* 
'*  The  Church  performed  her  part,  and  had  a  right, 
"  by  virtu®  of  this  alliance,  if  the  King  did  not 
"•  perform  his,  to  teach  this  coclrine  no  longer,  and  to 
"  rcfumeher  independency  on  the  St.ite  and  on  him. 
*'  This  was  the  purport  of  the  for  in  on,  at  leail :  and 
*'  WARBURTON  tcck  his  hint,  PCSMBLY,  from  it, 
"  and  turned  it  to 'ierve  his  purpofe  ;  that  is,  to  lay 
"  <Jo\vn  the  fame  principles  and  TO  BANTER  MAN-- 
14  K-ND  IF  HE  COULD,  by  NOT  drawing  diredily,  and 
*'  avowedly,  from  them  the  lame  ccnclufion.  Dr..  •• 
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'  SENIOR'S  authority  is,  no  doubt,  as  good  in  this 
"  cafe,  as  that  of  DE  MARC  A  or  even  ofBossuET. 
"  The  firft,  a  time-ferving  Prieft,  interefled,  and  a 
"  great  flatterer,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  who 
f!  made  no  fcruple  to  explain  away  whatfoever  he 
"  had  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  in  favour  of  the 
"  -State.  The  latter  was  as  wife,  if  not  as  cunning, 
"  as  learned,  and  a  much  better  man,  tho'  not  fo 
"  much  in  the  favour  of  Mr.  WARBURTON,  who 
'*  gave  them  Characters  in  his  affuming  iiyle,  with- 
;<  out  knowing  any  thing  of  them;  and  who  has  the 
11  impertinence  to  pronounce  of  the  greatift  Scholar,  the 
"  greateft  Divine,  and  the  greateft  Orator  of  his  age, 
"  that  be  was  a  good  fenfible  man.  He  was  all  I  have 
"  faid  of  him :  but  he  was  an  Ecclefiaflic,  and  a 
"  fubjeft  of  France  [i]." 

As  to  this  account  of  Dr.  SENIOR,  I  foarce  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  or  what  credit  it  deferves  : 
For  he  who  will  falfify  a  Book  in  every  body's 
hands,  will  hardly  be  very  fcrupulous  of  what  he 
fays  of  a  Sermon,  which  nobody  has  heard  of,  but 
his  Friend  Mr.  LEWIS.  At  leaft  if  Doctor  SENIOR 
was  ever  a  num  of  this  world,  I  mould  fancy  he 
inufl  be  later  than  where  his  Lordfhip,  who  is  no 
great  Chronologer,  has  placed  him.  He  tells  us 
it  was  in  the  days  of  paffi<ve  obedience  and  r.on-rejljl- 
ancet  and  that  the  doclrine  of  his  fermon  was  cal 
culated  for  the  fervice  of  popery  and  arbitrary  pow 
er.  May  we  not  fuppofe  then,  that  he  flourimed 
under  his  Lordfhip's  Aufpices^  when  the  Church  was 
laft  in  danger  ?  If  this  were  the  cafe,  his  Lordfhip 

"*.  • 
[4]  Vol.  iv.  p-  515. 
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ufes  Dr.  SENIOR  juft  as  he  ufed  St.  PAUL  [2],  firft 
fets  him  upon  preaching  pa/five  Obedience,  and  then 
abufes  him  for  his  pains. 

But  let  Dr.  SENIOR  live  when  and  where  he  willy 
he  thinks  it  POSSIBLE  that  WARBURTON  might  have 
taken  the  hint  of  the  Alliance  from  him.  Yes,  juft  as 
poffibk  as  that  LOCKE  took  the  hint  of  the  original 
ccmpatt  from  FILMAR. 

He  affures  us,  however,  that  the  Authority  of  Dr.  SE 
NIOR  is  as  good  as  that  cf  DE  MARCA,  or  even  e/" BOS- 
SUET.  The  authority  of  Dr.  SENIOR  !  For  what  ?— 
To  fupport  Mr.  WARBURTON'S  dofirine  of  the  Alliance, 
But  where  is  it  to  be  had  :  Suppofe  this  difficulty  to  be 
got  over  ;  and  Dr.  SENIOR  as  ready  at  hand  as  DE 
MARCA  or  BOSSUET,  and  as  willing  to  declare 
againft  the  incroachments  of  the  Church ;  yet  the 
Author  of  the  Alliance,  perhaps,  would  not  think  it 
altogether  fo  fit  for  his  purpofe  :  For  he  tells  us,  that 
his  purpofe  in  fo  frequently  quoting  the  acknowledg 
ments  of  DE  MARCA  and  BOSSUET,  in  favour  of  the 
State,  was  to  fhame  thofe  Protefiant  Divines  who  had 
contended  for  the  independency  of  the  Church,  after 
it  became  eitablifhed  ;  and  even  for  its  foperiority, 
before. 

But,  of  thefe  two  famous  Frenchmen,  The  frft 
(he  fays)  <was  a  time-fewing  Prieft,  interejled,  and  a 
great  flatterer  •-—  the  latter  fwas  as  'wife  if  not  as  cunning, 
<ss  learned  and  a  much  better  Man,  tho1  not  fo  much  in  the 

f 2]  "  By  this  Alliance  of  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Monarchy, 
"  Religion  that  fhould  fupport  good  government  alone,  was  em- 
"  ployed. to  fupport  good  and  b.ad  government  alike,  AS  IT  HAS 
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favour  of  Mr,  War  our  ton,  <lvho  gave  them  Characters,  in' 
Bis  affumingftyle,  without  knowing  anything  of  them,  and 
tvho  has  the  impertinence  to  pronounce,  of  the  greateft 
Scholar,  the  great' eft  Di<vitie,  find  the  great  eft  Orator  of 
his  age ,  that  HE  WAS  A  GOOD  SENSIBLE  MAN. 

The  Author  of  the  Alliance,  in  the  Adwrtifement 
to  the  laft  Edition  of  his  Book,  fpeaking  of  the 
French  Tranflator,  has  thefe  words — "  He  fupported 
"  them  [the  conclufions]  all  along  with  quotations 
<c  from  the  two"  famous  works  of  DE  MARC  A  and' 
"  BOSSUET  j  the  one  the  wifeft,  and  the  other  the 

*'    MOST     SENSIBLE    DlVINE     THAT    NATION     EVER 
"    PRODUCED   [3]."" 

From  thefe  words,  I  leave  you,  Sir,  to  re/left  upon 
the  truth  and  ingenuity  of  the  noble  Writer's  repre- 
fentation,  that  BOSSUET  is  not  fa  mud  in  Mr.  Warbur- 
tons  favour  as  DE  MA  RCA  j  and  that  Mr.  Warburton- 
has  the  impertinence  to  pronounce  that  BOSSUET  was  A' 
GOOD  SENSIBLE  MAN.  In  the  heavy  diftrefies  of 
Controverfy,.  many  a  Writer  has  been  found  to  mif- 
reprefent.  But  to  do  this  out  of  mere  wantonnefs 
an,d  gayety  of  heart,  and  then,  on  the  credit  of  his 
own  falfe  quotations,  to  abufe.and  call  names,  is  al 
together  in  his  Lordftiip's  manner. 

But  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  the  IMPERTINENCE 
was  not  in  the  familiarity  of  the  commendation,  but,, 
in  the  choice  of  the  topic.  It  may  be  fo ;  and  then 
we  get  another  Rule  of  good  writing  from  his  Lord- 
fhip,  who  has  already  fupplied  us  with  fo  many : 
'*  That  when  the  authority  of  an  Author  is  urged 
11;  a  point  concerning  Civil  and  Religious  Rights,  his 

[3]  P..-I3- 
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his  divinity,     and    above   all,    his   eloquence 
Aould  be  infilled  on,  rather  than  his  GOOD  SENSE." 

All  this  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  Combat.     "  The 
"  notion  (fays  this   great  Politician)   of  a  FORMAL 
'  ALLIANCE  between  Church  and  State,  as  between 
"  two  independent,  diftinft  powers,  is  a  very  ground- 
'*  lefs  and  WHIMSICAL  notion.     But  a  fraudulent  or 
filent  compact  between  princes  and  priefts  became 
'  very  real,   as  foon  as  an    ecclefiaflkal  order  was. 
;<  eihbliihed  [..!].'     The  latter  part  of  this  period 
is  but  too  true  ;    and  the    Theory  of  the  Alliame, 
(jnifreprefented  in  the  former  part,)    was   propofed 
to  remedy  thefe  inifchiefs.     It  is  this  Theory  only, 
which  I  {hall  undertake  to  vindicate  againfl  his  Lord- 
Clip's  Objections. 

If,  by  formal,  he  means  (and  what  Iho.uld  he  mean 
elfe  ?)  one  adually  executed  in  form  ;  and  fuppofes 
that  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  averted  the  actual  execution  of  fuch  a  one,  we 
may,  with  more  jutfice  perhaps,  apply  to  his  Lordiliip 
what  he  fays  of  the  Author,  concerning  DE  MARCA 
and  BOSSUET,  T/jat  be  gives  a  Character  of  tie  bock 
called  the  Alliance,    without  knowing   anv  thin*  cf  it. 
Give  me  leave  to  quote  the  Author's  "own  words  — 
4  From  all  this  it  appears,  that  our  plan  of  Alliance 
'  is  no  precarious  arbitrary  Hypothefis,  but  a  The- 
!>  ory  founded  in  reafon,  and  the  invariable  nature  of 
''  things.     For  having,  from  the  e/Tence,  collefted 
!(  hbnjceflify  of  allying,  and  \hefreedom  of  the  corn- 
pad;  we  have  from  the  fame  xeceffity,  fairly  intro 
duced  it ;    and  from  its  freedom,  confequentially 

[4]  Vol.iv.  p.  515-16. 
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"  eftablifhed  every  mutual  term  and  condition  of  it. 
"  So  that  now  if  the  reader  mould  afk,  where  this 
"  Charter  or  treaty  of  convention  for  the  union  of 
"  the  two  Societies,  on  the  terms  here  delivered,  is 
"  to  be  met  with  ?  we  are  able  to  anfwer  him.  We 
"  fay,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fame  Archive  with  the 
"  famous  ORIGINAL  COMPACT  between  Magiftrate 
"  and  People  ;  fo  much  infilled  on,  in  vindication  of 
"  the  common  rights  of  Subjects.  Now  when  a  fight 
"  of  this  compafi  is  required  of  the  Defenders  of  Ci- 
"  vil  liberty,  they  hold  it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is 
"  enough  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fac~l  and  right,  that 
"  fuph  original  compact  is  the  only  legitimate  foun- 
"  dation  of  Civil  Society:  That  if  there  were  NO 
"SUCH  THING  FORMALLY  executed,  there  was, 
"  virtually:  That  all  differences  between  Magiftrate 
"  and  People  ought  to  be  regulated  on  the  fuppofi- 
"  tion  of  fuch  a  Compadt;  and  all  Government  re- 
"  duced  to  the  principles  therein  laid  down  ;  for 
"  that  the  happinefs  'of  which  Civil  Society  is  pro- 
"  du&ive,  can  only  be  attained  by  it,  when  formed 
"  on  thofe  principles.  Now  fomething  like  this  we 
**  fay  of  our  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  [5]. 

Let  this  ferve  too,  for  an  anfwer  to  his  Lordfhip's 
infulting  queflion  in  another  place—'*  But  where  (hall 
"  we  look  for  the  conditions  of  that  original  contrail 
<;  nvbich  was  made  between  the  religious  and  the  civil 
"  Society,  I  know  not ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  vvrit- 
<c  ten  on  the  back  of  Conftantine's  grant  to  Sylve- 
"  fter  [6]."  Does  his  Lordihip  know  where  to  look 

[5]  Alliance,  third  Edition,  p.^65— 6 — 7, 
[6]  Vol.  iv.  p.  419, 

for 
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for  the  original  contrafl  which  <was  made  between  the 
prince  and  people,  in  any  place  of  eafier  accefs  ?  Or 
will  he,  when  at  a  lofs,  fend  us  to  the  back  ofConftan- 
tinis  grant  to  Syhejler,  for  this  contraft  likevvife  ? 

But  to  proceed.  If  by  formally,  through  a  perverfc 
ufe  of  words,  his  Lordihip  means  only  virtually,  like 
the  original  compaa  between  King  and  People,  This 
indeed,  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  does  venture  to  fay, 
and  not  only  to  fay,  but  to  prove  likewife. 

It  is  true,  the  foundation  of  the  proof,  in  hisLord- 
fhip's  opinion,  Hands  upon  a  WHIMSICAL  principle  : 
fo  did  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes, 
from  the  Omiffion  of  a  future  State  [7].  Indeed 
his  Lordfhip  feems  to  have  been  as  much  diftrefled  by 
WHIMSICAL  Divines,  when  he  turned  Philofopher,  as 
he  was  by  WHIMSICAL  Politicians,  while  he  continu 
ed  a  Statefman  [8].  However,  the  whimfical  prin 
ciple  in  queftion,  is  this,  That  THE  CHURCH  OP 
CHRIST  COMPOSES  A  SOCIETY  SOVEREIGN,  AND  IN 
DEPENDENT  OF  THE  ClVIL. 

This  principle,  his  Lordfhip  rejefts :  and  it  rnuft 
be  confefled,  not,  as  is  his  wont,  altogether  abfurdly  : 
For  he  who  makes  Religion  itfelf  a  Fantom,  can 
furely  have  little  or  no  idea  how  it  fhould  become 
embodied. 

"  Neither  NATURE  nor  REASON  (fays  his  Lord- 
''  fhip)  could  ever  lead  men  to  imagine  TWO  DI- 

;<    STINCT    AND     INDEPENDENT   SOCIETIES     IN    THf, 

SAME  SOCIETY.     This  imagination  was  broached 
"  by  ecclefiaftical  ambition  [9]." 
[7]  See  p.  204. 

[8]  See  his  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham. 
£9]  Vol.  iy.  p.  412* 

A  grave 
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A  grave  fentence !  which  to  me  Teems  equivalent 
to  this,  That  neither  nature  nor  reafon  could  e<ver  lead 
men  to  Imagine  that  ON-E  <vsas  TWO.  In  this,  I  readily 
agree  with  him.  But  then  the  difficulty  remains, 
how  fuch  a  thing  could  ever  come  to  be  broached,  (as 
his  Lordihip  fays  it  was)  by  any  imagination  not  more 
difordered  than  it  ufually  is  by  Ecdefiajlical  Amhition. 
School- Learning,  indeed,  might  do  much  ;  for  there, 
his  Lordfliip  has  fixed  his  theological- Bedlam  :  Cut 
Church  Ambition,  he  allures  us,  is  of  another  mould  ; 
which,  as  it  never  failed,  he  fays,  to  aim  at,  ib,  it 
never  failed  to  obtain,  immoderate  Wealth  and  exorbi 
tant  Power.  What  then  are  we  to  think  ?  That  his 
Lordfhip  meant,  that  neither  Nature  nor  Reafon  could 
e<ver  lead  men  to  imagine  t-ico  dijlincl  .and  independent  6V 
cieties  in  the  fan: e  COMMUNITY?  for  Community  being 
the  genus,  feveral  Societies,  as  the  fpecies,  may,  in 
deed,  be  contained  in  it.  This,  I  am  ready  to  fup- 
pofe,  merely  for  my  own  eafe ;  becaufe  when  his 
Lordfhip  is  well  underilood  he  is  always  more  than 
half  confuted. 

In  this  paragraph  then  .axe  contained  thefe  two 
proportions  : 

1 .  That  the  Church  does  not  compofe  a  Society. 

2.  That  it  does  not  coinpofe  a  Society  independent 
and  Joverign. 

Let  us  examine  his  reafoning  on  thefe  points  as  it 
lies  in  his  works ;  for  as  diforderly  as  it  lies,  it  is  in 
tended,  I  afTure  you,  to  overturn  the  whole  Theory  of 
the  Alliance. 

"  A  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  ET 

"    WHICH  ISMEANT,  ON  THIS  OCCASION,   A  CLERGY, 

*'  is,  or  is  not,  a  creature  o£  the  State.     If  tbejjrft, 

"  it 
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«»•  it  follows,  that  this  Order  no  more  than  others, 
"  which  the  State  has  inltituted  for  the  maintenance 
*£  of  good  government,  can  affume  any  rights,  or  ex- 
"  erciie  any  powers,  except  foch  as  the  State  has 
<l  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  it,  and  that  the  State 
c*  may,  and  ought  to  keep  a  conftant  controul  over 
"  it,  not  only  to  prevent  ufurpations  and  abufes,  but 
"  to  direct  the  public  and  private  influence  of  the 
"  Clergy,  in  a  ftridt  conformity  to  the  letter  and  fpi- 
"  rit  of  the  Conltitution  ;  the  fervants  of  which,  in 
t(  a  mucli  truer  fenfe,  they  are,  than  what  they  affeft 
"  fometimes  to  call  themfelves,  the  Ambafladors  of 
*'  God  to  other  men.  If  the  laft  is  faid,  if  it  be  af- 
'•-ferted,  that  the  Church  is  in  any  fort  independent 
"  on  the  State,  there  arifes  from  this  pretenfion  the 
*'  greateft.  abfurdity  imaginable,  that,  I  mean,  of 
•'*  Imperium  in  Imperio;  an  Empire  of  divine,  in  an 
•"  Empire  of  human  inftitution  [9]." 

Thus  far  Jiis  t.ordihip,  who  is  here  reafoning 
againft  the  priiiciples  laid  down  in  the  bcoli  of  the 
Alliance.  He  introduces  his  Dilemma  w-ith  telling 
the  Reader,  that  the  Author  of  that  Book  has  defined 
a  religious  Society,  to  be  the  body  of  the  Oevj?  y .— — —  A 
religious  Society,  by  which  (fays  he)  is  MEANT  ON  THIS 
OCCASION  A  CLERGY,  is,  or  is  not,  a  Creature  of  the 
Slate  [10]. 

You  cannot,  I  believe,  fee  this  rJTertion  without 
fome  furprize,  when  you  obferve,  that  the  Author  of 

»     [9]  Vol.  iv.  p.  413. 

[10]  So  again,  This  order  of  men  tvbicl  ive  CALL  tbtfieligiaH* 
feciefyi<—'Vt  iv.  p.  440.  And  again,  Tke  Religious  Society,  as  *wt 
have  aocujiomed  oitrfefots  to  CALL  the  Clergy  .  V,  iv,  p.  561. 

N  the 
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the  Aliiatice  has  defined  a  religious  Society  to  •  be  A 

NUMBER     OF     RELIGIOUS     CREATURES     ASSOCIATED 

[i  i].  —  When  you  obferve,  that  He  makes  it  one  of 
the  principal  cares  of  a  religious  Society,  to  provide  an 
Order  of  men,  to  be  fet  apart  for  minifying  in  holy 

things,   or  in  other  words,   a  CLERGY. "  The 

"  greateft  care  is  to  be  had,  that  the  ads  of  religious 
"  worfhip  be  preferved  fimple,  decent,  and  fignifica- 
"  tive.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  providing  perfons 
<f  fet  apart  for  this  office ;  whofe  peculiar  employ- 
"  ment  it  mail  be  to  prefide  in,  diredt,  and  fuperintend 
*'  the  A6ls  and  Services  of  Religion,  &c.  [  1 2]"  — — 
When  you  obferve,  he  makes  the  end  of  religious  So 
ciety  to  be,  fafaation  of  fouls,  and  one  of  the  means, 
the  Order  of  the  Clergy. —  Laflly  when  you  obferve, 
he  oppofes  the  Church  and  the  Clergy  to  each  other. 
«'  It  is  unjuft  in  the  CHURCH  to  aim  at  the  Propaga- 
*'  tion  of  Religion  by  force,  and  impertinent  to  aim 
««  at  riches,  honours,  and  powers.  But  what  mo- 
«'  tives  the  CLERGY  OF  A  CHURCH  might  have,  is 
"  nothing  to  the  purpofe  of  our  inquiry.  We  have 
"  only  to  confider  what  the  CHURCH  had,  WHICH, 
"  as  a  religious  Society,  coniifls  of  the  whole  body 
"  of  the  Community,  BOTH  LAITY  AND  CLER- 
«  GY[i3]." 

[11]  Alliance,  p.  55.  [iz]  AUlance,  p.  6 1. 

[13]  Alliance,  p.  112.  The  very  popifn  Clergy,  nay  DE 
Jt* ARCA  himfelf,  th.it  time-fer-ving  Prleft  and  great  flatterer, 
was  more  honeft  (as  his  Lordfhip  might  have  fcen  by  the  quo 
tation  at  the  bottom  of  this  very  page  of  the  Alliance  — —  Ec- 

CLSSI^E    CORPUS,     EX    FIDELIUM     OMNIUM   COMPAGE    CON- 

STITUITUR)  than  he  chufes  to  reprefjnt  the  body  of  theEnglifh 
Clergy. 

In 
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In  a  word,  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  was  at  much 
pains  to  prove  that  a  religious  Society  or  Church  does 
not  mean  the  Clergy  t  but  the  whole  body  of  the  faith 
ful  :  and  this  for  two  reafons,  for  the  fake  of  truth 
in  general,  and  of  his  own  fyflem  in  particular. 

1 .  It  mocks  common  Senfe  to  call  one  Order  or 
rank  in  Society,  by  the  name  of  the  Society :  it  is 
little  better  than  calling  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  Sub- 
ftance,  by  the  name  of  the  Subftance. 

2.  It  fub verted  theTheory  of  $&  Alliance  to  make  the 
Clergy  conftitute  the  Church :  for  then  the  Church  could 
neither  be  a  diftincl:  Society,  nor  independent;  both 
of  which  it  muft  be  to  make  it  capable  of  an  Alliance 
with  the  State.     It  could, not  be  a  diftincl  Society; 
for  an  Order  of  men,  as  I  obierved  juft  before,  is  the 
fame  in  politics,  as  a  quality  in  phyfics ;  the  one  muft 
inhere  in  a  Society,  the  other  in  a  Subftance :  and  thefe 
being  the  fubftrata  of  the  other,  to  talk  of  a  diflincl, 
much  more,  of  the  independent  exigence  of  an  W<r,  or 
ofaqua/ity,  is  the  profound  eft  nonfenfe  in  Politics  and 
Phyfics.     But  admitting  that  fuch  a  Church,  which 
like  Trincu&s  kingdom,  conMs  only  of  Viceroys  and 
Viceroys  over  them,  were  capable  of  allying  with  the 
State,  the  Author  .has  fhewn,   in  the  place  quoted 
above,  that  it's  motives  for  allying  would  be  fuch  as 
the  State  could  never  comply  with,  either  in  juftice  or 
policy. 

Extreme  neceflity  (to  do  his  Lordfhip  all  the  right 
we  can)  forced  him  upon  this  bold  and  violent  falli- 
fication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Alliance,  He  faw  np 
other  way  of  discrediting  the  opinion  of  an  independent 
religious  Society,  than  by  making  it  believed  that  fuch 
a  Society  would  be  an  "  Impenum  in  I?nferio>  an  Empire 

:    N  2  of 
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vf  divine,  in  an  Empire  of  human  Infotittion  j1'  a 
againft  which  the  State  is  always  on  its  guard.  And 
if  a  religious  Society  fignified  the  Church,  and  the 
Church,  only  the  CLERGY,  the  claim  to  Indepen 
dency  would  imply  fuch  an  Imperium.  But  the  Author 
of  the  Alliance  goes  upon  other  principles ;  he  holds 
that  the  Church  fignines  the  whole  body  of  the  Faith 
ful  ;  that  though  this  Society  be  independent,  yet, 
from  its  independency,  no  fuch  folecifm  in  Politics 
can  arife  as  an  Imperium  in  Imperio.  This  argument, 
which  the  Author  "has  drawn  out  at  large,,  the  noble 
perfon,  in  the  following  words,  rnifreprqfents,  per 
verts,  and  attempts  to  overthrow. 

"  An  Jmperium  in  Imperio  (fays  he)  is  in  truth 
"'  fo  exprefly  contained  in  the  very  terms  of  the  af- 
"  fertion,  that  none  of  THE  TEDIOUS  SOPHISTICAL 
"  REASONINGS,  which  have  been  employed  for  the 
4S  purpofe,  can  evade  or  difguife  it.  One  of  thefe 
"  I  will  mention,  becaufe  it  has  a  CERTAIN  AIR  OF 
"  FLAusiBiLiTY,thatimpofesonmany;  and  becaufe, 
'*  if  it  cannot  (land  a  fhort  and  fair  examination,  as  I 
"  thkik  it  cannot,  the  whole  edifice  of  ecclefiaftical  in- 
«<  dependency  and  grandeur,  falls  to-the  ground.  It  has 
"  been  faid  then,  that  religious  and  civil  focieties  are 
«'  widely  diftinguifhed  by  the  diftinft  ends  of  their 
(-  inftitutions,  which  imply  ncceflarily  diftinft  powers 
**  and  a  mutual  independency;  that  the  end  of  the  one, 
"  is  the  Salvation  of  Souls,  and  that  of  the  other  the 
f-f  fccurity  of  temporal  interefis ;  that  the  Mate  pu- 
<{  nifhes  overt  acls,  and  can  punifh  nothing  elfe,  be- 
"  caufe  it  can  have  cognizance  of  nothing  thatpaffes 
"  in  the  mind,  and  does  noi^break  out  into  criminal 
«  adions ;  but  that  the  Church  employing  her  in- 

"  fluence 
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*'  influence  to  temper  the  paflions,  to  regulate  the 
"  inward  difpofitions,  and  to  prevent  fins,  as  well  as 
"  crimes,  is  that  tribunal  at  which  even  intentions 
"  are  to  be  tried,  and  fins,  that  do  not  ripen  into 
"  crimes,  nor  immediately  affect  civil  Society,  are 
"  to  be  punimed  [14,]." 

This,  I  will  fuppofe,  his  Lordfhip  intended  as  a 
fair  reprefentation  of  the  Author's  argument  for  the- 
independency  of  the  Church.  But  the  Argument,  as  it 
#ands  in  the  Alliance,  is  drawn  from  the  different 
powers  belonging  to  the  two  Societies  ;  as  thofe 
powers  are  deduced  from  their  different  ends.  But 
different  powers  implying  different  adminiflrations* 
they  create  a  mutual  independency  j  and  different 
ad miniflra Lions  implying  an  incapacity  of  their  clafh- 
i-ng  with  one  another,  fhew  plainly  that  fuch  an  inde 
pendency  can  never  produce  an  Imperium  in  Imperio. 
This  is  the  natural  order  of  the  argument,  as  it  ftands 
in  the  Alliance.  Let  us  fee  now,  how  his  Lordfhip 
reprefents  it.  He  begins  rightly,  with  the  different 
ends,  <v.;z.  Salvation  of  Souls,  and  Security  of  temporal 
interefts :  But,  proceeding  to  fpeak  of  the  different 
powers,  adapted  to  thofe  different  ends,  viz.  Coertion 
in  the  State,  z\i&  Perfuafan  only  in  the  Church  (from 
whence  arifes  a  mutual  independency)  he  miflakes 
the  confequences  of  thefe  powers,  which  are  punijhment 
of '  c<vert  ads,  and  fubdual  of  the  p affiant,  he  miflakes 
them,  I  fay,  for  the  powers  tbetnfe!<ves ;  from  which 
confequences  indeed  no  independency  enfues ;  becaufe 
fubdual  of  the  pajfions  may,  in  his  Lordfhip's  opinion 
at  leaft,  be  obtained  by  coercive  power,  as  well  as 

J'in#>  QJm  4gb  5J«Mri  fc      j^f, 

[14]  Vol.  iv.  p.  413—14. 

N  3  fiai 
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puw/bment  of  overt  afis.  And  if  both  Societies  have 
tverdve  power,  one  muft  needs  be  dependent  on  the 
other.  I  take  notice  of  this  miftake  only  to  fhew  you, 
what. a  poor  and  imperfect  conception,  his  Lordfhip 
had  of  the  Argument  of  the  Alliance.  Had  he  told 
us,  tho'  in  fewer  words,  that  the  Author's  reafoning 
againft  the  pretence  of  an  Imperium  in  Imperio  arifing 
out  of  a  mutual  independency,  was  this,That  the  State 
having  coercive  power,  and  the  Church  having  none, 
the  adminiftration  of  the  two  Societies  could  never 
clam  ;  fo  as  to  induce  the  mifchief  of  an  Imperium  in 
Imperio  j  Had  he  told  us  this,  I  fay,  we  fhould  have 
feen,  that  at  leaft  he  underflocd  his  Adverfary, 

But  let  us  confider  how  he  goes  about  to  anfivcr 
what  he  fo  ill  reprefents. 

"  Now  in  anfvver  to  all  this  (fays  his  Lord/hip) 

•'  WE   MAY  DENY,  with  truth  and  reafon  on  our 

'*  fide,  that  the  avowed  ends  of  religious,   and  the 

"  real  ends  of  civil  Society  are  fo  difiinft  as  to  re- 

"  quire  difHncl  powers,    and  a  mutual  indttendency. 

'  The  Salvation  of  Souls  is  not  the  immediate  end 

fr  of  civil  Society,   and  I  wifh  it  w^s  not  rather  the 

"  pretence,  than  the  end  of  ecclefiaftical  policy  ;  but 

"  if -to  abftain  from  evil  and  to  do    good  works  be 

;'  means  of  falvation,  the  means  of  falvation  are  the 

"  objefts  of  civil   government.     It  is   the  duty  of 

"  Princes  and  Magiftrates    to  promote  a  ftrid  ob- 

"  fervation  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  of  private  and 

"  public  morality,  and  to  make  thofe  who  live  in 

"  fubjeftion  to  them,  good  men,  in  order  to  make 

"  them  good  citizens.     Fcr  this  purpofe,  the  balance 

Et  and  the  fword  are  put  into  their  hands,  that  they 

"  may  meafure  out  punifhraent  to  every  one,  who 
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'"'  injures   the   Community,  or   does   wrong  to   his 

'  neighbour;  and  a  rigorous  punifhment  of  crimes, 

"  efpecially  if  it  be  accompanied  with  rewards  and 

"  encouragements  to  virtue,  for  loth  are  intrufted  to 

"  the  fame  men  [15],  is  the  fureft  way  not  only  to 

'  reform  the  outward  behaviour,  but  to  create  an 

"  habitual  inward  difpofition  to  the  praftice  of  Vir- 

"  tue[i6J." 

We  may,  fays  his  Lordfhip,  deny  that  the  avowed 
ends  of  religious,  and  the  real  ends  of  civil  Society,  are  fo 
diflina.— Here  he  contradicts  his  matter  LOCKE.  This 
indeed  is  a  fmall  matter.  I  mail  mew  he  contradicts 
Truth,  and  the  whole  fyilem  of  human  affairs,  both  in 
the  conftitution  of  Laws, and  in  the  adminiftration  of 
Juftice.—  But  before  we  come  to  that,  there  is  a  great 

deal  to  be  done. We  may,  fays  his  Lordftiip,  deny 

that  /&  AVOWED  ends  of  religious,  and  the  REAL  end* 
of  civil  Society,  are  fo  diftintt,  as  to  require  dijiinft  powers 
and  a  mutual  dependency.  The  avowed  ends,  does  he 
fay  ?  Avowed  by  whom  ?  Common  fenfe  requires  ha 
fhould  mean,  avowed  by  thofe  who  go  upon  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  book  of  Alliance.  But  then  he  might 
have  faid  real -t  for  the  awiWand  the  Wends  are 
the  fame  :  He  Jkould  have  faid  real;  for  the  fair  ufe 
of  the  propofition,  and  the  force  of  the  argument 
drawn  from  it,  both  require  this  word.  But  by  what 
he  predicates  of  thefe  avowed  ends,  viz.  their  not  re- 

[J5J  This  1S  f^d,  I  fuppofe,  in  oppofition  to  what  is  afferted 
in  the  Book  of  the  Alliance,  (to  /hew  the  imperfeftion  of  the 
plan  of  civil  power)  that  reward  is  not  (as  it  is  generally  under- 
ftood  to  be)  one  of  the  Sandions  of  civil  government,  in  the 
fenfe  that  Punijbment  is  fo.  But  as  this  is  all  his  Lordfhip  has 
to  fay  againft  it,  I  fhall  here  let  the  matter  reft  between  them. 

£16]  Vol.  iv,  p.  414. 
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Curing  difllna  powers, -we  fee,  he  means  avowed  by 
corrupt  Churchmen.  (Zkefalvatiou  of  fiuh  (fays  he, 
immediately  after)  is  rather  the  pretence  than  -the  end 
•f  Kclef.aftical  pclicy :)  and  thcfe  ends-  are  Church  Uni 
formity  for  the  fake  of  fpiritual  dominion.  Now 
tliefc  avowed  &ids,.\\s  readily  confefe,  cannot  be  ob 
tained  without  coeniw  power  of  the  civil  kind.  Here 
then  you  have  his  Lordfhip,  after  all  his  declamation 
againft  fpiritual  tyranny,  coming  at  laft,  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  a  free-thinking  politician,  to  profefs  that  re 
ligious  perfecution  and  coercive  power  are,  in  the 
order  of  things,  as  juftly  and  reafonably  employed  in 
matters  of  confcience,  as  in  the  overt  acls  of  civil  life  ; 
now  tho'  this  be  altogether  upon  principle,  (for  what 
fhouid  reftrain  a  Statefman,  who  believes  nothing  of 
the  truth  of  religion  and  fees  all  the  mifchiefs  of  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  from  attempting  to  bring  about  an 
eutward  uniformity,  by  force  r)  Yet  you  would  not 
have  expected  it  in  this  place,  where  his  Lordfhip  is 
defending  religious  Liberty,  againft  the  Prieft-erafc 
of  the  Alliance  :  Nor  would  you  have  found  it, 
had  not  the  diilreffes  of  controverfy  driven  him  into 
his  native  quarters,  before  his  time.  The  dtt'ance 
went  on  this  principle,  that  the  Church  was  a  Society, 
independent  of  the  Civil,  as  not  having  coercive  pow 
er  like  the  Civil.  To  overturn  this  argument,  his 
Lordfhip  was  forced  to  deny  the  minor,  and  fo  una 
wares  has  brought  in  PERSECUTION  asoneofthe  natu 
ral  powers  of  the  Church.  But  to  compafs  this  matter 
neatly,  and  without  noife,  he  has  recourfe  to  his  old 
trade,  the  employing,  under  an  ambiguous  expreflion, 
the  abufeofthz  thing  for  the  thing  itfelf .  — TAf  avowed 
€mh  of  religious  —  the  real  ends  of  ci<vit/oa'efy.—+-But 
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it  was  fo  evident  a  truth,  that  die  falvation  of  fouls  was 
the  real  end  of  religious  Society,  and  thefecurity  of  tem 
poral  interefts,  the  real  end  of  the  Civil,  that  he  mud 
have  loft  his  fenfes  who  could  be  brought  to  believe 
that  coercive  power  was  as  proper  to  promote  the  firft 
as  the  fecond  ;  or  that  inftruflion  and  exhortation  was 
as  proper  to  promote  the  fecond  as  the  firft  :  one  of 
which  things,  his  aflertion,  that  the  Church  ami  State 
have  not  dijlinft  powers,  neceffarily  implies  :  To  dif- 
guife  this  abfurdity  therefore  for,  real,  which  fair  ar 
gument  required,  he  fubiHtutes  the  ambiguous  word, 
avowed,  which  his  bad  caufe  required :  And  under 
this  cover,  he  denies,  that  the  two  focieties  are  Jo 
dijlintt  as  to  require  dijlinft  powers. — Well,  this  how 
ever  we  underftand  j  and  have  thoroughly  canvafTed. 
But  what  mean  the  words  that  follow  .?  —  AND  A 

MUTUAL  INDEPENDENCY.    The  author  of  the  Alliance 

indeed  had  faid,  that  the  ends  of  the  two  focieties 
were  fo  diftinft  as  to  require  difinft  powers.  But  he 
was  not  fo  abfurd  to  add— and  a  mutual  independency, 
becaufe,  independency  was  not  the  mean  of  attaining  an 
end,  like  dijlintt  powers^  but  a  conference  of  thofe 
powers :  for  if  the  powers,  by  which  two  focieties  are 
adminiftered,  be  different,  thofe  focieties,  (feeing  their 
adminiftrations  can  never  clafh,)  muft  needs  be  in 
dependent  on  one  another.  This  is  given  only  as  a 
frelh  inftance  of  the  cloudy  apprehenfion  this  great 
Statefman  had  of  a  plain  argument,  the  argument  of 
the  Alliance y  built  on  the  firft  principles  of  Law  and 
Politics. 

Let  me  now  proceed  with  his  reafoning.     He  is 

to  prove,  what  he  had  afferted,  that  the  two  Societies 

are  not  fo  dijlinft  as  to  require  diftinfl  powers.    He  is  wrl- 
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ting  againftjjie  book  or  rather  againft  the  Author  of  the 
Alliance ;  who  lays  it  down  as  an  acknowledged  truth, 
that  the  end  of  the  Religious  isfa'vation  of  Souls  ;  the 
end  of  the  Civil,  fecurify  of  temporal  intercfts.  To  this 
his  Lordfhip  replies,  that  falvation  of  fouls  is  only  the 
pretended  end  of  the  Religious  ;  but  it  is  the  real,  tho' 
not  immediate  end,  of  the  Civil.  And  thus  he  has  with 
great  dexterity  wiped  out  all  diftin&ion  between  the 
two  Societies  I  have  already  detected  both  the 
fraud  and  the  fallacy  of  the  firft  part  of  his  affertion. 
I  come  now  to  the  other,  that  falv  atlon  of  fouls  is  the 
teal,  tht?  not  immediate,  end  of  ci<vil  Government.  Here 
the  meannefs  of  his  fophiftry  is  ftill  more  apparent, 
than  in  the  former  part.  It  Hands  thus,  — "  The 
immediate  end  of  civil  government  is  confeffed,  on 
all  hands  to  be/ecurity  of  temporal  inter  ejls.  — This  is 
done  by  keeping  men  to  abftainfrom  evil,  and  exciting 
them  to  good  works  —  Good  'works  are  the  means  of  fal- 
•vaiion — Therefore  the  means  of  falvation  are  the  ob- 
jefls  of  d<vil government ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fal 
vation  of  fouls  ia  at  leaft  the  real,  tho'  mediate  end  of 
civil  Society." 

The  Author  of  the  Alliance  had  obviated  all  this 
paultry  Chicane  in  the  following  words  :  "  Civil 
"  Government,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  allowed  to  have 
"  been  invented  for  the  attainment  of  fome  certain 
"  end  or  ends  exclufive  of  others :  and  this  implies 
"  the  neceflity  of  diftinguiming  this  end  from,  others. 
"  Which  diftindion  arifes  from  the  different  proper- 
"  ties  of  the  things  pretending.  But  amongft  all 
««  thofe  things  which  are  apt  to  obtrude,  or  have  in 
"  fad  obtruded,  upon  men  as  .the  ends  of  civil  Go- 
*•  vernmcnt,  there  is  but  one  difference  in  their  pro- 
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"  perties,  as  ENDS  :  which  is  this,  that  one  cf  tkefe 
"  is  attainable  by  civil  Society  only,  and  all  the  reft  are 
"  eafily  attained  without  it.  The  thing  then  with  the 
"  firft  mentioned  property  mnft  needs  be  tiu&  genuine 
"  end  of  civil  Society.  And  this  is  no  other  than 
"  fecurity  to  the  temporal  liberty  and  property  of  man  [17]." 

But  his  Lordfhip's  fophifm  confifts  in  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  END;  which  either  fignifies  the  confe- 
quence  or  ifiue  of  a  mean,  fimply ;  or,  the  confequence 
and  ifiue,  with  intention  and  fore-thought.  In  the 
firft  fenfe  it  may  be  true,  that  falvation  is  the  mediate 
end  of  civil  Society  ;  but  then  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purp.ofe.  In  the  fecond  fenfe  it  is  to  the  purpofe, 
but  not  true.  The  civil  Magiftrate,  all  men  fee,  had 
not  this  confequence  or  ifme  in  his  thoughts  -,  as  is 
evident  from  hence,  that,  in  adapting  his  punimments 
to  the  various  fpecies  of  unlawful  actions,  he  does  not 
proportion  them  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence,  as 
efti mated  on  the  principles  of  natural  or  of  repealed 
Keligion,  but  on  their  malignant  influence  on  civil 
Society.  A  plain  indication,  that,  when  he  meafured 
out  punimments  to  offences,  he  had  only  political  and 
not  religious  confiderations  in  his  view.  But  you  fliall 
hear  what  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  has  faid  on  this 
fubjecl,  who  had  confuted  hisLordihip's  fophifm  even 
before  he  had  conceived  it. 

"  We  have  fhewn  (fays  this  writer)  that  it  was 
"  the  care  of  the  Bodies,  not  of  theSou/s  of  men,  that 
"  the  Magiftrate  undertook  to  give  account  of.  What- 
"  ever  therefore  refers  to  \.\\e  body,  is  in  his  jurifdic- 
"  tion  ;  whatever  to  the  foul,  ie  not.  But,  and  if 

[17]   Alliance,  p.  31  —  3. 
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*'  there  be  that  which  refers  equally  to  both  (as 
**  Morals  plainly  do)  fuch  thing  muil  needs  be  partly 
"  within,  and  partly  without  his  province  ;  that  is, 
**  it  is  to  be  partially  confidered  by  him  ;  his  care 
**•  thereto  extending  fo  far  only  as  it  afFeds  Civil  So- 
"  ciety.  The  other  confideration  of  it,  namely  a? 
"  it  makes  part  of  Religion,  being  in  the  Hands  of 
*c  thofe,  who  prelide  in  another  kind  of  Society. 
**  Again,  with  regard  to  civil  praftice ;  if  we  caft 
"  our  eye  on  any  Digeft  of  Laws,  we  find  that  evil 
'*  actions  have  their  annexed  punifhment  denounced, 
"  not  as  they  are  VICES,  /.  e.  not  in  proportion  to 
"  their  deviation  from  the  eternal  rule  of  right :  nor 
"  as  they  are  SINS,  /.  e.  not  in  proportion  to  their 
"  deviation  from  the  extraordinary  revealed  will  of 
"  God;  which  two  things  indeed  coincide:  but  as 
"  they  are  CRIMES,  i.e.  in  proportion  to  their  ma- 
"  lignant  influence  on  civil  Society.  But  the  view 
"  in  which  the  State  regards  the  praSice  of  Morality 
"  is  evidently  feen,  in  its  recognition  of  that  famous 
"•  maxim,  by  which  penal  laws  in  all  Communities 
"  are  fafhioned  and  directed,  THAT  THE  SEVERITY 

"  OF  THE  PUNISHMENT  MUST  ALWAYS  RISE  JN 
*'  PROPORTION  TO  THE  PROPENSITY  TOTHE  CRIME. 

"  A  maxim  evidently  unjuft  were  actions  regarded  by 
'*  the  State,  as  they  are  in  themfelves  only;  becaufe 
'*  the  Law  of  Nature  enjoins  only  in  proportion  to  the 
'*  ability  of  perfo-rmance  ;  and  human  abilities  abate 
"  in  proportion  to  the  contrary  propenfities :  evi- 
*'  dently  impious,  were  adions  regarded  by  the  State 
"  as  they  refer  to  the  will  of  God,  becaufe  this  State- 
"  meafure  direclly  contradicls  his  method  and  rule 
41  of  punifhing.  But  fuppofe  the  Magiftrate's  office 
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:*  to-  be  what  is  here  aligned,  his  aim  muft  be 
"'  the  SUPPRESSION  of  crimes,  or  of  thole  actions 
"  which  malignantly  afFeft  fociety;  and  then  no- 
"  thing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  thistoroceeding^; 
"  for  then  his  end  muft  be  the  good  of  the  whote,- 
*f  not  of  particulars,  but  as  they  come  within  that 
"  view.  .But  the  good  of  the  whole  being  to  be  pro- 
**  cured  only  by  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  thofe 
"  to  which  there  is  the  greateft  propenfity  being  of 
"  the  moft  difficult  prevention,  the  full  feverity  of 
"  his  Laws  muft  of  necelfity  be  turned  againft 
"  thefe  [18]." 

But,  hisLordfhip  goes  on  to  inform  us,  What  thofe 
means  are  which  Princes  and  Magiftrates  employ  to 
procure  this  mediate  end  of  civil  Society,  the  Salvation 
of  Souls  ;  and  they  are,  he  fays,  COERCIVE  force.  —Fcr 
this  purpofe,  the  ballance  and  the  fword  are  put  into  then- 
hands,  that  they  may  meafure  out  punijhment  to  every  one, 
who  injures  the  community  or  does  wrong  to  his  neighbour. 
And  a  rigorous  punijhment  of  crimes,  efpecially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  rewards  and  encouragements  to  virtue, 
is  the  fur  eft  way  not  only  to  reform  the  outward  behavi 
our,  but  to  create  an  inward  difpojiiion  to  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

Who  would  have  expefted  that  it  (hould  come  at 
la  ft  to  this,  fo  contrary  to  his  Lordfliip's  aflertioii  in 
the  cafe  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  That  a  vigo 
rous  and  exacl  diflribution  of  rewards  and  puniih- 
ments  under  the  MAGISTRATE'S  PROVIDENCE  (which 
indeed  is  the  only  one  his  Lord  (hip  thinks  worth  a  rufh) 
Should  be  fo  far  from  taking  away  merit  and  making 

[18]  Alliance,  p.  35—6—7, 
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virtue  fertile,  that  it  is  the  fare  ft  way  of  creating  an 
inward  difpofition  to  the  practice  of  'virtue!  i.  e.  the 
fureit  way  of  making  virtue/r^  and  meritorious.  But 
there  is  fomething  marveloufly  perverfe  in  his  Lord- 
mip's  conduct.  The  exad  diftribution  of  rewards  and 
puniiliments  by  Heaven  makes  virtue  worthlefs  and 
fervile,  tho'  the  ad  mi  migration  of  Providence  be  able 
to  operate  on  the  mind  and  intention,  the  only  way 
if  any,  of  creating  an  inward  difpofition  to  the  practice 
of  'virtue ;  that  is,  of  making  it  free  and  meritorious. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  continue  to  believe  him, 
the  exact  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments  by 
the  civil  Magiftrate,  makes  virtue  freeand  meritorious, 
tho'  the  Magiilrate's  administration  be  unable  to  ope 
rate  on  the  mind  and  intention,  and  influences  only 
the  outward  aft  ;  which  is  (if  any  be)  to  make  virtue 
worthiefs  and  fervile. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  which  thefe  obfervations 
naturally  lead  to.  The  very  means  his  Lordmjp 
affigns  for  the  promotion  of  this  imaginary  end,  name 
ly  coercive  force  for  Jalvation  of 'fouls •,  entirely  fu  averts 
his  principle,  and  mews  that  falvation  of  fouls  could 
^be  no  end  of  civil  Society,  fmce  the  means  are  in  no 
wife  calculated  to  promote  the  end  ;  it  not  being  ac 
tion  fimply,  which  intitles  to  the  favour  of  God^  but 
adion,  upon  proper  motives.  Now  with  thefe,  (which 
refult  into  what  we  call  Confcience,}  force,  or  coercion, 
is  abfolutely  inconfiitent  :  Force  may  make  hypo 
crites,  but  nothing  but  the  rational  conviclions  of 
Religion  can  make  men  lovers  of  Virtue. 

Now  if  it  be  by  fuch  kind  of  reafoning  as  this  that 
the  whole  edifice  of  ecclefiafiical  independency  and  gran 
deur  may  be  brought  to  the  ground,  (<o  ufe  his  Lordihip's 
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big  language)  Church  Power  was  never  worth  the 
reariug. 

To  proceed.  His  Lordfliip  with  much  gravity, 
tells  us  next,  that  "  A  Clergy  might  co-operate  with 
"  the  civil  Magiftrate  very  ufefully,  no  doubt,  by  ex- 
"  hortations,  reproofs,  and  example.— This  they  might 
"  do  as  affiftants  to  the  civil  Magiftrate,  in  concert 
"  with  him,  and  in  fubordination  to  him.  To  nuhht 
"  purpofe  therefore  do  they  claim  and  ajfeft  independency 
"  on  him  ?  Greater  power  never  did,  nor  can  enable 
"  them  to  do  greater  good.  Would  they  ereft  a  tri- 
"  bunal  tQpuniJb  intentions  ?  The  very  pretence  is  im- 
"  pertinent.  Would  they  ereft  it  to  punifo  <wkere  no 
•"  injury  is  offered,  nor  wrong  done  ?  The  defign  is  un- 
"  juft  and  arbitrary.  The  ideas  of  crimes  are  deter- 
"  minate  and  fixed  The  Magiftrate  cannot  alter 
"  them.  The  ideas  of  Sins  are  more  confuted  and 
"  vague  ;  and  we  know  by  long  and  general  expe- 
"  rience,  how  they  vary  in  the  minds,  or  at  leaft  in 
"  the  writings  of  cafuifts.  Would  they  ereft  fuch  a 
"  tribunal  to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  men  3  faith  ?  Such  a 
"  one  is  erefted  in  fome  countries,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  Inquifition,  and  is  juftly  detefted  in  all.  to 
"what  end  and  purpofe  then  can  SPIRITUAL 
"COURTS  and  COERCIVE  POWERS  ATTRIBUTED 
"  TO  THE  CLERGY  ferve,  unlefs  it  be  to  make 
"  them  Judges  and  Parties  in  their  own  caufe,  when 
"  matters  of  intereft  are  concerned  [i  8j  ?" 

His  Lordiliip,  it  muft  be  remembered,  is  here  rea- 
foning  with  the  Author  of  the  Affiance,  againft  his  no 
tions  of  the  rights  of  a  Clergy  in  an  efiablifhed 

[iS]  VoJ.  iv.  p,  415—16, 
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Church.  And  the  noble  perion's  firft  mifreprefen- 
tation,  you  fee,  is,  that  amongft  thefe  rights,  the 
claim  of  independency  on  the  State  during  their  efta- 
blifhment,  is  one  ;  and  that  the  coercive  power  exer- 
cifed  by  them,  under  the  Alliance,  is  exercifed  as 
inherent  in  their  order.  To  what  purpofe  (fays  his 
Lordmip)  do  they  [the  Clergy]  CLAIM  AND  AFFECT 
independency  on  him,  the  civil  Magi  ft  rate?  And  again, 
To  ^wbat  end  and  purpofe  can  fpiritual  Courts,  and  coer 
cive  powers,  ATTRIBUTED  to  the  Clergy,  ferve  ? 
And,  as  if  this  was  not  plain  enough,  in  the  very 
next  page,,  addreffing  himfelf  to  POPE,  he  fays, 
"  Amongft  all  the  fallacies  which  have  been  em- 
"  ployed  by  Churchmen,  one  of  the  moft  abfurd  has 
"  been  advanced,  tho1  not  invented  [i  8],  by  aparadox- 
"  ical  Acquaintance  of  yours  ;  and  it  is  to  maintain 
"  the  INDEPENDENCY  of  the  Church,  and  to  fup- 
"  pofe,  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  a  'fort  of  original 
"  Contract  between  the  Church  and  State,  the  terms 
"of  which,  every  vvhimfical  Writer,  EVEN  TKI-S 
"  SCRIBLER,  adjufts  as  he  pleafes  [19]."  Falfhood 
and  ill  language  commonly  go  together.  But  let 
them  go. 

You  mail  now  hear  what  the  Author  of  the  Alliance 
holds  on  thefe  two  points,  and  from  his  own  mouth. 
Firft,  as  to  the  independency ,— "  Let  us  fee  next  (fays 
"  he)  what  the  STATE  gains  by  it  [the  Alliance] 
"  Thefe  [advantages]  in  a  word  may  be  comprized 

"    in     ITS      SUPREMACY      IN     MATTERS      ECCLESIAS- 

**  TICAL.     THE  CHURCH  RESIGNING  UP   HER  IN- 
"  DEPENDENCY,  and  making  the  Magiftrate  her  su- 

[18]  It  was  invented,  it  feems,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Senior. 
[19]  Vol.  iv.  p.  417. 
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**  FREME  HEAD,  without  whofe  approbation  and  al- 
'*'  lowance,  flie  can  adminifter,  tranfacl,   or  decree 


nothing  [i 


Secondly,  as  to  coercive  power.  "  The  third  and 
ff  laii  PRIVILEGE  T.UE  CHURCH  G  A  i  \  s,  by  this 
"  Alliance,  is  the  being  INTRUSTED  WITH  A  ju- 

"    RISOICTION,      1NFORCED     BY      COACTIVE       POW- 

"    ER    [2]." 

His  Lordfhip  aiTures  us,  the  Author  of  the  Alliance 
holds,  that  the  independency  of  the  Church  is  retained 
in  an  eitablimment :  the  Author  himfelf,  fays  that  it 
is  gwtn  up.  His  Lordfhip  afTures  us,  the  Author  holds 
an  inherent  coerci :<ve  power  in  the  Church  ;  the  Author 
himfelf  fays,  that  coercive  power  is  a  grant  of  the  Stafe, 
during  the  Alliance. 

And  here  you  may  take  notice,  how  greatly  his 
Lordfhip  has  improved  upon  his  Matters,  the  Au 
thors  of  the  Rights  of  the  Chrijlian  Church,  and  of 
the  Independent  Whig.  They  had  ventured  indeed  to 
charge  both  thefe  doctrines  on  the  body  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Clergy  :  But  as  one  can  never  be  fure  what  anin- 
difcreet  or  corrupt  member  of  fo  large  a  body  may 
have  faid,  the  confutation  of  their  calumny  was  not 
fo  eafy.  His  Lordihip  is  more  bold,  he  charges 
fehefe  opinions  on  a  particular  member  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  Church,  by  name  :  but  then  he  is  more  fair, 
he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  perfon  injured  to  do 
himfelf  juftice ;  for  it  fo  happens,  that  this  perfon 
not  only  denies  the  independency  of  the  Church  un 
der  an  eitablilhment,  and  alt  claim  to  inherent  coer 
cive  power  whatsoever,  but  has  laid  down  principles- 

£i]  Alliance,  p.   147.  [2]  Alliance,  p.  134. 
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to  difcredit,  and  rules  to  prevent  the  return  of,  thofe 
ufurpations.  The  Author  of  the  Alliance  has  vindi 
cated  [3]  theEnglifh  Clergy  from  the  prevarications 
of  TIN  DAL  and  GORDON  ;  It  had  been  hard,  had 
he  found  no  charitable  hand  to  vindicate  him  from 
the  fame  calumny,  when  revived  by  this  noble 
Lord. 

As  therefore,  no  independency  in  alliance,  is- 
cither  claimed  or  affected  ;  and  no  inherent  coercive 
power  is  attributed  to  the  Clergy,  We  will  fuppofe  his 
Lord/hip's  fimple  queftion  to  be,  "  For  what  end  is 
"  that  tribunal,  called  a  Spiritual  Court,  erected?" 
And  had  he  been  fo  candid  to  let  the  Author  of  the 
Alliance •,  to  whom  he  directs  his  queftion,  fpeak  for 
himfelf,  he  had  not  waited  for  an  anfwer.  For  the 
Author  tells  us,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  his 
book,  and  in  great  letters,  that  it  is  FOR  REFORMA 
TION  OF  MANNERS  only  [4].  But,  as  if  the  Au- 
thor  had  entirely  left  us  to  ourfelves  to  conjecture 
how  he  intended  to  employ  this  fpiritual  tribunal,  his* 
Lord/hip  falls  a  gueffing :  and  there  is  no  kind  of 
abfurdity,  he  does  not  propofe,  as  favoured  by  his 
Adverfary,  tho'  they  be  fuch  as  his  Adverfary  had 
already  exploded. 

To  what  purpofe,  fays  his  Lordfhip,  do  tie  Clergy 
claim  and  ajfett  independency  on  the  Magljlrate?  Greater 
power  never  did,  nor  can  enable  them  to  do  greater  good, 
Would  they  erett  a  tribunal  to  PUNISH  INI  ENTIONS  ? 
The  very  pretence  is  impertinent. 

Before  I  come  to  his  Lordihip's  ccnjefture,  give  me 
leave,  Sir,  to  fay  one  word  of  the  happinefs  of  his 

[3]  Alliance,  p.  S/,  &  fecj.  [4]  20 id.  p.  134. 
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This  Tribunaly  or  this  coercive  power,  which 
he  makes  to  follow  independency,  is  fo  far  from  be- 
3ng  produced  by  it,  that  coercive  power  never  comes 
into  the  Church  till  it  has  given  up  it's  independency. 
The  Author  of  the  Alliance  afligns  a  plain  reafon- 
"  The  State  (fays  he)  having,  by  this  Alliance,  be- 

*  flowed  upon  the  Clergy  a  Jurifdiclion  with  coac- 
:'  tive  power,  fuch  privilege  would  create  an  IMPE- 
'  RIUM   IN  IMPERIO   had   not  the  civil  Magi  ft  rate 

"  in  return,  the  fupremacy  of  the  Church  [5]." 

And  now,  to  his  conjecture.  Is  it,  fays  he,  f? 
puni/h  intentions  ?  The  Author  of  the  Alliance  fays, 
No,  it  is  for  reformation  of  manners  only.  But  you  under* 
ftand  not  half  his  Lordmip's  drift,  unlefs  you  confider 
thefe  queftions  as  propofed  to  infmuate,  that  the  Au 
thor  of  the  Alliance  held  the  Abfurdities  contained  in 
them.  So  here,  for  inftance,  you  are  to  underftand; 
that  Mr.  W.  held  this  Tribunal  was  to  puni/b  inten* 
ttons.  However,  I  will  acquit  his  Lordfhip  of  ma 
lice  ;  it  feerns  to  be  an  innocent  blunder.  The  Au 
thor  of  the  Alliance  did  indeed  talk  of  a  Tribunal  re* 
garding  irregular  intentions  as  criminal  \  and  by  ill  luck^ 
the  noble  Perfon  miilook  this  tribunal,  for  a  fpiritual 
Court.  The  Author's  words  are  thefe — "  The  ef- 
"  feclual  correftion  of  fuch  evils  [as  arife  from  the 
"  intemperance  of  the  fenfual  appetites}  muil  be  beguri 

*  by  moderating  and  fubduing  the  Pafiions  them- 
"  felves.     But  this,  civil  Laws  are  not  underftood  to 
"  prefcribe,  as  punifhing  thofe  pafiions   only  when 
"  they  proceed  to  ad  :  arid  not  rewarding  the  at- 
"  6empts  tofubdue  them.     //  muft  le  a  tribunal  re- 

[5]  Alliance,    p.  145. 
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**  gar  ding.  Irregular  intentions  as  crin.lnal  which  can  d<i 
f<  this  ;  and  that  is  no  other  than  tie  tribunal  of  Re!i- 
"  gun.  When  this  is  done,  a  coa&ive  power  of  the 
"  civil  kind  may  have  a  good  effect,  but  not  till 
ft  then.  And.  who- fo  proper  to  apply  this  coactive 
"  power,  in  fuch  cafes,  as  that  Society,  which  fkted 
"  and  prepared  the  fubjed,  for  its  due  reception  and 
"  application  [6V'  1  his  tribunal  regarding  irregular 
intsnticm  as  criminal,  the  Author  calls  the  tribunal  of 
'Religion,  (Forum  confdenti^  )  and  diftinguifnes  it  from 
that  other  tribunal,  which  is  inverted  with  csaftwe 
power  of  the  civil  kind,-  called  fpi  ritual  Courts:  he 
makes  the  firft  a  preparative  to  the  otherr  Yet, 
flrange  to  believe  !  his  Lordfhip  miftook  this  tribunal 
cf  Religion,  fo  defcribed  and  diftinguifhed,  for  a  fpi 
ritual  Court  :  and  upbraids  the  Author  of  the  Alii* 
ance  for  fupporting  a  tribunal  with  coercive  powers, 
fo  PUNISH  INTENTIONS.  But  we  fliall  fee  more  of 
his  Lordfhip's  acumen,  as  we  go  along. 

His  fecond  charge  againft  the  principles  of  the  Al 
liance  is  in  thefe  words  —  Would  they  ere8  this  tribunal 
to*puniftyt  where  NO  INJURY  is  OFFERED,  NOR. 
WRONG  DONE  ?  The  defign  is  unjuft  and  arbitrary.  The 
ideas  of  crimes  are  determinate  and  fixed.  The  Magi- 
jlrate  cannot  alter  them.  The  ideas  of  fins  are  more  con- 
fujed  and  vague  ;  and  we  know  by  long  and  general  ex 
perience,  how  they  'vary  in  the  minds,  or  at  leajl  in  the 
•writings  of  Cafuijls. 

To  tiinifh  where  no  injury  is  offered  nor  wrong  done,  is 
his  Lordlhip's  periphrafis  for  the  pwrifoment  of  <v ague 

tuft,  which   the  Author  of  the  Alliance  makes  one 

• 

[6]  Alliance,  p.  99 — 100. 
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branch  of  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  confe- 
quently  an  object  of  fpiritual  Courts.  But  his  Lo'rd- 
fhip's  own  opinion  of  the  quality  of  vague  luft,  in 
timated  in  this  periphrafis,  is  but  a  fecond  eonfide- 
ration.  His  principal  purpofe  in  giving  it,  was  to 
difcredit  the  tyranny  of  fpiritual  Courts,  in  punifning 
where  no  fault  is  committed.  To  forget  his  BIBLE 
is  nothing  :  but  to  forget  his  HORACE  is  a  difgrace 
indeed.  Now  this  honeft  Pagan  reckoned  the  prohibi 
tion  of  vague  luftj  as  one  of  the  chief  objeds  of  civil 


*'  Fait  hsec  fapientia  quondam 
"  Publica  privatis  fecernere,  facra  prcphanis  j 
"  CONCUBITU  FROHIEERE  VAGO  ;  dare  jura  maritis. 

All  this  is  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  you  will  not 
readily  believe  his  Lordfhip  could  deilgn  the  funifi- 
tnent  of  vague  /z//?,  by  the  words  —  punipthp  where  no 
injury  is  offered  nor  wrong  done  ;  nor  would  I  neither., 
did  he  not  fo  clearly  explain  himfeif,  in  his  curious 
diilinciion  between  crimes  andy/;?j':  which,  becaufe 
it  vas  occafioned  by,  and  alludes  to,  a  paffage  in  the 
Alliance  jtmz}'  not  be  amifs  previoufly  to  tranfcribethat 
pailage  :  "  If  we  caftoureyeon  any  digeft  of  Laws 
**  we  find  that.  evil  aclions  have  their  annexed  pu- 
"  riifliment  denounced,  not  as  they  are  VICES,  i.e. 
t(  in  proportion  to  their  deviation  from  the  eternal 
"  rule  of  right  :  nor  as  they  are  SINS,  z.  e.  not  in 
"  proportion  to  their  deviation  from  the  extraordi- 
*'  nary  revealed  will  of  God  ;  which  two  things  in- 
*><  deed  coincide  ;  but  as  they  are  CRIMES.,  /'.  e.  in 
•"  proportion  to  their  malignant  influence  on  civil 

«  So- 
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«  Society  [7]."  The  Author  of  the  Alliance  faid 
this,  to  fhew  that  the  civil  JVlagiftrate  does  not  con 
cern  himfelf  with  Religion,  as  fucb.  His  Lordfhip 
borrows  the  fame  diftinction  between  crimes  a.ndjins> 
to  fhew,  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  unjult  to  punifhySkr, 
as  fpiritual  Courts  undertake  to  do:  for,  fays  he,  the 
ideas  of  CRIMES  are  determinate  and  fixed :  The  ideas 
of  SINS  are  more  confufed  and  vague.  From  this,  it  ap 
pears,  that  his  Lordfhip  miftook  vices,  fens,  and  crimes, 
for  different  actions  j  whereas  they  are  the  fame  ac 
tions  under  different  confiderations :  either  as  they  re- 
fpect  natural  light,  revealedReligion,  or  civil  lavjs  ;  and 
fo  have  different  names  impoied  upon  them.  The  ideas 
therefore  of  thefe  three  modifications  of  forbidden 
actions  are  all  equally  determinate  andfixed,vc  all  equally 
cenfufed  and  vague.  But  it  comes  with  a  peculiar  ill 
grace  from  his  Lordfhip  to  object  to  the  confufed  and 
*vague  idea  fl/'SiNS,  fmce  this  idea  is  formed  upon  the 
revealed  will  of  God  in  the  Gofpel,  which,  in  a  hundred 
places  of  his  ESSAYS  he  tells  us,  coincides  with  the 
eternal  rule  ofright ;  a  rule,  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  the  molt  determinate  and  fixed  of  all  things. 

But  he  fays,  theMagiflrate  cannot  alter  the  ideas  of 
crimes,  as  the  Cafuijl  may,  the  idea  of  fins.  That  is, 
the  Magiftrate  cannot  give  the  Name  of  Crimes  to  in 
nocent  actions.  What  fhould  hinder  him  ?  He  had 
two  advantages  above  the  Cafuift  :  Firft,  coercive 
power  :  fecondly,  the  vague  and  confufed  meafure  to 
which  crimes  refer ;  namely,  to  the  influence  of  actions 
on  Society.  Matter  of  fad  confirms  this  obfervation. 
Look  round  the  World  -,  enquire  through  antient  and 

[7]  dllianee,  p.  35—6! 

modern 
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modern  Times,  and  you  fhall  find,  that  the  Magif- 
trate  has  been  guilty  of  infinitely  more  abufe  in  rang 
ing  aclions  under  the  idea  of  Crimes,  than  the  Cafuift, 
in  ranging  actions  under  the  idea  of  Sins.  This  was 
not  improper  to  be  obferved  in  anfwer  to  his  Lord- 
fhip's  EXPERIENCE,  which  ufhers  in  his  old  fo- 
phifm,  ready  at  every  turn  to  help  him  out,  the  abufe 
of  the  thing  for  the  thing  itfelf — We -know,  fays  he, 
by  long  and  general  experience,  how  the  ideas  of  fens  vary 
in  the  minds,  or  at  leajl  in  the  WRITINGS  of  cafuifls. 
By  which  it  would  feem,  the  noble  Author  knows  as 
little  of  Cafuifts,  as  of  any  other  fort  of  learned  men, 
whofe  characters  he  has  treated  fo  Lordly.  For  cor 
rupt  cafuiflry  does  not  fo  much  confiit  in  -varying  the 
ideas  cf  Sins,  concerning  which  they  are  generally 
'  agreed,  as  in  contriving  to  evade  the  punifhment  de 
nounced  againft  them . 

His  laft  conjecture  about  the  ufe  of  an  ecclefiafli- 
cal  Tribunal,  on  the  principles  of  the  Alliance,  is, 
that  it  is  erected  for  the  punifhment  of  Opinions. 
Would  they  ereft,  fays  he,  fucb  a  tribunal  to  try  the  or 
thodoxy  of  men  s  faith?  Why  no,  fays  the  Author  of 
the  ALLIANCE,  in  as  plain  terms  as  he  can  fpeak  • 
— NO  MATTERS  OF  OPINION  COME  WITHIN  THIS 
SPIRITUAL  JURISDICTION  [8]:  And  he  not  only 
fays  it,  but  proves  it  too  [9]. —To  what  end  and 
purpofe  then,  fays  his  Lordmip,  czn.  fpiritual  courts  and 
coercive  powers  few  e,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  the  Clergy  judges 
find  parties  in  their  o<wn  caufe,  when  matters  of  inter  eft 
fire  concerned? — To  what  end?  The  Author  of  the  Al 
liance  has  told  him  plainly  and  directly ;  FOR  THE 

..  <'-*j  -  r  . ',,    .'..<.:  i   i  »U 

[8]  Alliance,^  136.  [9]  .P.  137— 8- 
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"INFORMATION    OF     MANNERS    ONLY.        But    fuch    R» 

aniwer  did  not  ferve  his  Lerdmip's  turn.  He -will 
make  the  Author  fay  as  he  would  have  him  ;  or  injoin 
him  iiience,  and  anfwer  for  him,  himfelf.  He  in- 
iinuates  therefore,  in  the  laft  place,  that  the  end 
aimed  at  is  to  determine  in  .civil  matters  where  the 
temporal  intereft  of  the  Clergy  is  -concerned,  and 
where  they  become  judges  in  their  own  caufe.  Hear 
then  what  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  fays  upon  this 
head  likewife  ;  "  CIVIL  MATTERS,  which  tempo- 
"  pord  Courts  may  conveniently  infpeft,  can  never 
"  belong  to  an  -ecclefiaftical  Jurifcliftion.  It  hath 
"  been  {hewn,  that  this  Court  was  erected  as  a  fuc- 
t(  cedaneum  to  the  Civil,  to  take  cognizance  of  fuch 
"  actions  as  the  Civil  could  not  reach,  or  could  not 
"  remedy  :  which  ihewr,  the  State  could  never  in- 
"  tend  to  put  thofe  things  under  the  ecclefiaftical 
•'  Jurifdidion  that  fall  moft  conveniently Binder  it's 
"  own.  Befidea,  for  ecclefiallical  Courts  to  ingrofs 
•'  matters  that  belong  to  the  civil  jurifdiiftion,  as  it 
*'  can  poffibly  have  no  good  ufe,  may  very  pofiibly 
"  be  attended  with  this  evil,  of  inviting  and  en- 
•'  couraging  the  Church  to  aim  at  more  power  than 
"  is  confiftent,  either  with  her  own  good,  or  the 
"  good  of  the  State.  The  great  Founder  of  our  Re- 
*'  ligion  faid,  Who  made  .me  a  Judge  or  Divider  be- 
"'  tween you  ?  And  what  he  would  not  a/Tume  to  him- 
**  felf,  he  would  hardly  beftow  upon  his  Church  : 
41  and  that  the  State  mould  ever  intend  to  give  her 
"  what  was  the  peculiar  right  of  temporal  Courts,  is 
"  as  difficult  to  fuppofe.  We  muft  conclude  then, 
•*  that  fuch  practice,  wherever  it  is  found,  was  de- 
"  rived  not  from  the  reafonable  Laws  of  this  AUi- 
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'"  ante,  but  from  the  authority  of  old  papal  ufurpa- 
'''  tions  [19]."  Thus  far  the  Author  of  the  Alliance-, 
where  you  may  find  a  great  deal  more  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

But  his  Lordfhip  goes  on  with  his  confutation.— 
"  By  admitting  the  independency  of  the  Church  on 
'•'•  the  State,  the  State  acknowledges  an  original  in- 
'*  dependency  in  the  Church,  derived  from  a  greater 
"  authority  than  her  own  :  and  the  fuppofed  terms 
"  of  Union  may  be  construed  to  be  rather  conceffions 
"  of  the  religious  Society  to  the  civil,  for  the  fake  of 
:e  order  and  peace,  than  grants  of  the  civil  to  the  re- 
'  ligious  Society.  Thus  Religion  and  the  Church 
;f  are  fet  on  the  fame  foot  :  no  human  authority  can 
:<  alter  one,  but  mull:  receive  it  in  the  terms  in  which 
"  it  has  been  revealed  ;  and  fo  may  a  good  Cafuift 
[C  prove  on  this  hypothecs,  that  no  human  authority 
'•'  can  meafure  out  any  conditions  of  Eftablifliment 
"  to  the  other.  Thus  the  State  becomes  no  better 
"  than  a  coordinate,  but  inferior  power  [20]."  I 
once  met  with  a  Philofopher  of  deep  thought,  who 
pro  foiled  the  fame  reverence  for  artificial  Nonfenfe, 
thru  the  Turks  pay  to  naturally  Folly.  His  Syftem  oa 
this  point  was  very  fmgular.  He  fuppofed  that,  as 
in  the  material  World  there  was  an  univerfal,  tho' 
very  fubtile  fire,  diffuted  in  fccret  thro'  all  bodies  ; 
which,  by  a  late  contrivance  might  be  allured  or 
drawn  out  from  the  moft  inanimate  or  lumpifh  Mat 
ter,  even  from  the  dirty  fhoes  of  the  Chroncloger  of 
Leicefter,  the  Man  who  makes  Time  of  Eternity ; 
So,  in  the  intellefiual,  that  there  was  a  certain  witty 

1 7  9]  dltiame,  f.  1 3 S  ~  9—40.       [20]  V,  i v,  p.  41  -j. 
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Spirit,  which  lay  dormant  in  the  moft  inexplicable 
Konfenfe  ;  and  only  wanted  the  application  of  Come 
Engine  of  analogous  invention  to  roufe  it,  andfet  it 
free.  'Till  fuch  a  one  be  difcovered,  we  can  but 
guefs  at  his  Lordfhip's  meanino-. 

By  admitting   the  independency  of  the  Church  on  the 
State,   (fays  he)  the  State  acknowledges  an  original  inde 
pendency  in  the  Church  derived  from  a  greater  Authority 
than  her  c^n.     If,  by  Church,  he  means  the  chriftian 
Church,   in  general,  it  is  confefled  that  it's  indepen 
dency  is  derived  from  a  greater  authority  than  what 
the  State  claims  for  any  of  it's  rights.     The  Church 
holding  of  God  immediately  and  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  the  State,  only  mediately,  and  in  a  common 
way.  But  what  are  the  confequences  his  Lordfhip  would 
deduce  from  thence  ?  The  firft  is,  that  then  the  fuppofed 
terms  cf  union  may  he  conjlrued  to  le  rather  concerns  of 
tie  religious  Society  to  the  civil,  for  the  fake  of  order  and 
peace,  than  grants  of  the  civil  to  the  religious    Society. 
T\&  fuppofed  terms  are  terms  of  Alliance  between  two 
independent  Societies.      Thefe  terms  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  any  other  than  mutual  concej/ions 
and  mutual  grants.     What  then   does  he  mean,  by 
their  being  conftrued  to  he  rather  ccnceffions  of  the  reli 
gious  Society  than  grants  of  the  civil?  By  faz  fuppofoion 
on  which  his  Lordfhip  condefcends  to  reafon,  When  the 
Church  in  Alliance  gives  up  its  original  independency 
it  is  without  doubt  a  concejjion  ;  becaufe  it  is  giving  up 
a  right :  And  when  the  State  in  Alliance,  confers  a 
coercive  power  on  the  Church,   this,   is  certainly  a 
grant ;  becaufe  an  original  independent  religious  So 
ciety  can  have  no  inherent  coercive  power.     How 
ever  fome  meaning,  it  is  likely,  his  Lordmip  had. 

.And 
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And  it  Teems  to  be  this,  "  That  if  the  Church  have 
an.  original  independency,  no  fuch  Alliance  as  is  fup- 
ppfed,  could  be  made  :  for  than  the  terms  on  the  fide 
of  the  Church,  would  not  be  conditional  but  voluntary 
conceffions,  the  State  having  nothing  to  give,  in  re 
turn."  This  would  be  talking  fenfe  at  leaft,  tho'  not 
truth.  But,  nrft  tofuppofe  the  fad,  that  the  terms  of  this 
Union  are  mutual  grants  and  mutual  conceffions ;  and 
then  to  deny  mutual  grants,  and  mutual  conceffions, 
is  giving  fuch  a  form  to  his  argument  as  will  need  a 
Jirjl  Logic  to  turn  into  fenfe,  as  much  as  the  doclrinc 
conveyed  under  it  needs  &firft  Pbilofoply  to  turn  into 
truth.  Thus  much  however  You  may  fee ;  Some 
cloudy  conception  his  Lordfhip  plainly  had,  that  a 
Society  of  divine  original  could  never  enter  into  Alli 
ance  with  another,  only  of  human.  When  the  Sons 
of  God  came  down  amongft  the  Daughters  of  Men, 
we  are  told  they  begot  Giants.  His  Lordlhip  be 
trays  his  apprehenfions,  that  this  coalition  between 
the  civil  and  religious  Societies  would  produce  -aa 
iffue  altogether  as  monftrous,  a  kind  of  STATE  Lg- 
vi  AT  HAN.  Indeed,  he  charges  the  Author  of  the 
Alliance  with  being  no  better  than  a  Pander  or  Pro 
curer  in  this  intrigue.  But  whatever  his  apprehenfi 
ons  were,  his  conception  was  altogether  unworthy  both 
of  a  Fhilofopher  and  a  Statefman.  The  AUTHOR 
OF  THE  ALLIANCE  hath  {hewn  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  Religion  compofes  an  independent  fo- 
ciety  :  The  GOSPEL,  by  divine  inftitution  hath  de 
clared  the  Chriftian  Religion  to  be  an  independent 
fociety.  His  LORDSHIP  hath  fhevvn,  from  the  na 
ture  of  things,  that  civil  want-  create  an  independent 
.fociety  of  the  civil  kind  :  And  the  LAW,  by  divine 
O  2  iiifti- 
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inftitution,  hath  declared  the  Jewifh  Republic  to  be 
an  independent  civil  fociety.  Now  I  would  alk  his 
Lordfhip,  if  nothing  hindered  this  civil  Society  of  di 
vine  original,  from  entering  into  leagues  and  conven 
tions  with  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  were 
not,  for  political  reafons,  excepted  by  name,  what 
fhould  hinder  this  religious  Society  of  divine  original 
from  .entering  into  Alliance  with  the  State  ? 

Another  Confeqnence  his  Lordfhip  draws  from  an 
original  independency  in  the  Church  is,  that  RELI- 
G  ION  and  /^CHURCH  are  fet  on  the  fane  foot .  That 
is,  as  I  underftand  him,  for  he  might  have  expreiled 
himfelf  better,  the  DISCIPLINE  of  the  Church  is  as 
unalterable  as  the  DOCTRINE:  The  inference  from 
which  is,  that  the  State  mujl  receive  the  CHURCH  en 
the  terms  in  vjhich  it  ivas  revealed :  From  whence  his 
Lordfhip  draws  another  confequence,  that  no  human 
Authority  can  mcafure  out  any  conditions  of  eftablijament  to 
the  Church  :  and,  from  thence  another,  (for  his  Lord- 
fhip's  falfe  conceptions  are  always  attended  with  fu- 
perfetations,)  that  the  State  becomes  an  inferior  Power, 
or  Creature  to  the  Church.  All  thefe  brave  confe- 
quences,  we  fee,  arife  out  of  this  principle,  "  that, 
"  in  a  Church  of  Divine  Original,  the  Di/cip/weis  as 
"  unalterable  as  the  Dofirine."  And  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle  his  Lordfhip  is  fo  confident,  that  he 
calls  his  Adverfary  a  Jlupid  Fe How  for  not  owning  it. 
'  The  STUPID  FELLOW,  who  advanced  this  Para- 
'  dox  in  Englifli,  did  not  fee  how  ill  the  parts  of  it 
"  hang  together,  nor  that  if  ecclefiaftical  Govern- 
**  ment  was,  by  divine  appointment,  independent 
"  cf  civil,  no  fuch  contrail  as  he  fuppofes  could  be 
"made.  The  religious  fociety,  nfltwithilandirig  their 

"  known 
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f<  known  moderation,  could  nol:  have  parted  from 
"•that  independency  AND  SUPERIORITY  over  the 
"  civil  power,  which  God  had  given  them  F^V 

It  is  .true,  this  STUPID  FELLOW,  did  not  fee  it.  And 
I  don'c  well  know  how  he  fhoihd  ;  fmce,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  faw  it  to  be  impoffible  that  any  fucb  contraft 
as  he  fupptfes  could  be  made,  unlefs-  the  Church  or  re 
ligious  Society  were  independent  of  the  civil.  For 
what  contract  is  it,  which  this  Author  fuppofes  to 
have  been  made  between  Church  and  State  ?  He  tells 
us,  in  exprefs  words,  it  is  a  mutual compaft  by  FREE 
CONVENTION  [4].  Now  the  entering  into  a  free  con 
vention  is  at  the  pleafure  of  the  contracting  parties. 
But  Parties  who  have  this  liberty,  mull  needs  be  inde 
pendent  on  one  another. 

Well,  but  he  has  his  reafon,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  con 
found  this  STUPID  FELLOW.  -Ike  Religious  Society 
(fays  he)  could  not  have  parted  fra?n  that  independency p, 
AND  SUPERIORITY,  over  the  civil  Power,  which 
God  had  given  them.  And  now  indeed,  after  much 
cloudy  flourifhing,  we  are  come  to  the  point ;  which 

is,  WHETHER  A  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  CAN  PART 
WITH  THAT  INDEPENDENCY  WHICH  GoD ,  €U  well 

as  the  nature  of  things ,  HATH  BESTOWED  UPON  IT? 
This  ia  in  rruth  a  queftion  worth  debating.  But  as 
his  Lordfhlp  rarely  differs  an  important  propofition, 
which  he  is- let  either  upon  denying  or  depraving,  to 
pafs  thro1  his  hands  without  fir  ft  perplexing  it,  in  the 
expreflion  with  an  abfurdity  or  an  equivocation,  I 
mall  be  obliged,  before  we  can  pafs  forward,  to  free 
this  from  the  iJolingbrokiau  embarrafs.  The  religious 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  418.  [4]  Alliance,  p.  87, 

O  3  Society 
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Society  (fays  he)  could  tirt  lave  parted  from  that  ivde-- 
fendency  AND  SUPERIORITY  over  the  civil  power  ivhich 
God  hath  given  them.  Now  as  the  A  uthor  of  the  Alli 
ance  contends  only  for  the  independency  of  the  Church 
before  Alliance,  and  as  his  Lordfhip's  reafoning  ac 
knowledges  that  the  quefh'on  is  only  concerning  in 
dependency  before  Alliance,  he  muft  needs  fuppofe,by 
adding,  AND  SUPERIORITY  over  the  civil,  that  this 
fuperiority  is  a  confequence  of  independency.  Aud  fo, 
indeed,  he  fpeaks  of  it  more  plainly  juft  before, — 
Thus,  [i.  e.  from  the  independency  of  the  Church,]  tk* 
State  becomes  no  better  than  a  coordinate,  BUT  INFI- 
RIOR,  Power.  Now  if  we  judge  of  this  matter  on 
the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
fuperiority  is  fo  far  from  following  independency,  that  it 
cannot  confift  with  it,  For  why  is  religious  Society 
by  nature  independent,  (as  the  Author  of  the  Alliance 
(hews  it  is)  but  for  the  reafon  that  Author  gives,  that 
it  is  ejfentiallj  different  from  the  civil,  ly  laving  diffe 
rent  ends  and  means  [5]."  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
fuperiority  of  one  Perfon  or  Society  over  another, 
but  where  forne  natural  relation  or  connexion  exiils 
between  them  :  none  exifls  in  this  cafe ;  therefore  a 
pretence  of  Superiority  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  depen 
dency  on  the  other,  is  abfurd,  Ktvveveiy.  as  I  am 
verily  perfuaded  his  Lordfhip  did  not  know  enoiurh 
of  thefe  matters  even  to  prevaricate  neatly  in  the 
point  in  queflion,  I  confider  it  as  an  innocent  blun 
der,  arifing  from  the  following  words  of  the  Alli 
ance,  fnsmefuliy,  indeed,  mifunderllood. "Such 

'"  then  is  the  nature  of  Chrift's*  kingdom  [i.  e.  the 

[5]  Alhance,  p.  65. 

"  chrif- 
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"  chrjftian 'Church]  it  is  elTentially  framed  to  com- 
"  pofe  a  firm  'and  lading  Society  ;  it  is  made  fueh  by 
"  divine  appointment,  and  in  order  to  lit  it  for  pub- 
"  lie  fervice,  it  is  both  by  nature  and  inftitution  dc~ 
"  clared  SOVEREIGN,  and  independent  of  civil  Go- 
"  vernment,  that  it  may  adapt  itfelf  by  free  Alliance 
"  to  the  various  kinds  of  human  Policies  [6]." 
Now  fovsreign  in  it j elf  and  independent  of  civil  govern 
ment,  this  great  Writer  hath  paraphrafed  to  fignify, 
independency  and  fuperiority  over  the  civil, 

• —  "  Thalem  talento  non  cmam  Milefmm  : 

"  Nam,  ad  fapientiam  Hujus,  nimius  nugator  fuit. 

But,  to  come  to  the  queflion  ;  which  is  WHETHER  A 

RELIGIOUSSOCIETY   CAN    PART  WITH  THAT   INDE- 

PENCENCY  w  H I  c  H  GOD  ,  « J  vuellas  the  Nature  of  things 
HATH  BESTOWED  UPON  IT.  His  Lordfhip  determines 
in  the  negative.  For  if,  fays  he,  ecdefiajlical  Govern 
ment  vjtis  by  divine  appointment  independent  of  the  civil, 
the  Religious  Society  could  not  have  par  ted  <with  that  inde 
pendency  which  God  had  given  them. 

Man  was,  by  divine  appointment,  made  free  and  in 
dependent  ;  therefore,  according  to  this  reafoning,  he 
could  not  part  with  his  independency,  and  become  fub- 
je<a  to  civil  Laws.  Hold,  fays  his  Lordihip,  Man 
was  made  free,  that  he  might  be  fubjeft  to  no  laws 
but  thofe  to  which  he  had  given  his  confent ;  and  as 
he  needed  protection  from  Laws,  he  had  a  right  to 
part  with  his  independency  if  he  could  get  protection 
upon  no  other  terms.  And  is  not  this  the  very  cafe 
of  the  religious  Society  in  queflion,  which  is  only  an 

[6]  Ibid.  p.  180. 

O  4  arti- 
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artificial  perfon,   by  nature  and  inftitution  free,  and 
{landing  in  need  of  prote&ion  ? 

But  his  Lordmip's  alTertion,  you  .will  £n?,  hot- 
toms  at  laft  upon  this  Principle,  that  DIVINE  AU 
THORITY  REDUCES  ALL  IT'S  LAWS  TO  ON'E  AND 

THE  SAME  SPECIES:  An  Error  which  Bigots  and 
Fanatics  indeed,  are  equally  fond  of  indulging;  and 
has  been  indulged  by  them  to  the  infinite  diflervice 
both  of  civil  and  of  religious  Society  :  But  that  a  Pbilo- 
fopber  and  a  Statefmxn  ihould  know  fo  little  of  the  NA 
TURE  OF  LAWS  is  perfeaiy  aftonifhing.  The  firil 
elements  of  his  profeffion  might  have  taught  him, 
'  That  the  Authority  by  which  a  thing  is  command- 
!f  ed  makes  no  alteration  in  the  effence  of  the  thing." 
Natural  and  pofitive  duties  retain  their  refpeftive  na 
tures  in  the  Code  of  Religion.  Natural  duties  are 
eternal  ;  Pofitive  duties  are  revocable.  Of  thefe  lat 
ter,  fome  are  Ming  as  the  Difpenfation  to  which 
they  belong  ;  others  only  temporary.  Of  the  tem 
porary,  fome  ceafe  not  till  they  are  exprefly  revoked  j 
others  ceafe  with  the  occafion  that  enjoined  them, 
Thefe  laft  are  again  to  be  diflinguifhed  into  Privileges 
and  Duties ;  privileges  may  be  receded  from  at  plea- 
fure;  but  duties  muft  either  be  revoked,  or  the  occa 
fion  muft  be  plainly  feen  to  ceafe.  Now  the  INDE- 
PEKDLNCY  in  quellion,  is  one  of  thofe  inllitiitions 
in  the  divine  Law,  which  ceafcs  with  the  occaf:on  ; 
and  is  befides,  aprivilege,  which  may  bereccded  from, 
at  pleafare.  Again,  In  the  divine  Laws,  fome  things 
are  enjoined  to  be  believed  as  Truths  ;  others  to  be 
prrnftiicd  as  Utilities.  Of  utilities  feme  are  general  ; 
others  particular  :  The  firft  of  th'efe  are  permanent 
andconftanti  the  fecond  variable.  Of  the  firll,  is 

the. 
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the  Church's  compofing  a  Society:  of  the  feconc,  M 
it's  particular  form.  Thuc,  Jefus  feemcd  to  inlhtute 
an  equal  Ivliniftry  ;  the  Apoftles,  epifcopal  Govern 
ment;  and  modern  Churches  have  chofen  one  or  the 
other,  as  beft  fuited  to  the  various  civil  Governments 
with  which  they  had  allied. 

As  ChriPdanity  was,  by  divine  inftitution,  a  Society 
at  large,  to  authorize  and  to  enable  'the  feveral 
Churches  to  give  particular  forms  to  ecclefiaflical  Go 
vernment  ;  fo  the  independency  was  beftowed  upon  it, 
to  enable  it  to  enter  into  free  Alliance  with  the  State. 
When  God  himfelf  allied  the  Jevviin  Church  with  the 
State,  he  did  not  leave  that  Religion  a.  foci ety  at  large  ; 
neither  did  he  ordain  it  independent  :  he  prefcribed,  in. 
the  minuteft  manner,  the  form  of  Church  Govern 
ment  ;  and  made  it  dependent  on  the  State.  But  the 
Author  of  the  Alliance  tells  his  ftory  better.  "  The 
*'  chriftian  religion  (fays  he)  was  not  only  left  inde- 
c<  pendent  of  the  State  by  not  being  united  to  it  like 
"  the  Jewiih  ;  (and  being  fo  left  it  muft  needs  by  the 
"  Law  of  Nature  be  independent,)  but  its  indepen- 
"  dency,  was  likewife  fecured  by  divine  appoint- 
"  ment,  in  that  famous  declaration  of  it's  founder, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  which  bears  this 
"  plain  and  obvious  fenfe,  That  the  kingdom  of  Chrift, 
"  to  be  extended  over  all  Mankind,  was  not  like  the  king- 
' '  dom  of  God,  confined  to  the  Jewijh  people,  where  Rcli- 
*'  gion  was  incorporated  with  the  State  ;  and  therefore, 
"  of  this  world,  as  well  in  the  exercife  of  it,  as  in  the 
tf  rewards  and punijhments  by  which  it  was  admlnifiercd : 
"  but  was  independent  of  all  civil  communities;  and 
"  therefore,  neither  of  this  world,  as  to  the  exercife  of 
'*  //,  nor  as  to  the  rewards  and  punijhtnents  by  which  it 
O  5  "was 
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"  was  adminiJlered.—¥>K\.  whoever  imagines  that,  from 

'  this   independency  by  injlitutiov,   the  Church  cannot 

"  convene  and  unite  with  the  State,  concludes  rcuch 

"  too  faft.     We  have  obferved,  that  this  property  in 

the  Kingdom  of  Ckrift  was  given  as  a  mark  to  dif- 

"  tiriguifh  it  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  it  was 

"  given  to  mew  that  this  Religion  extended  to  all 

:<  mankind  ;  and  was  not,  like  the  Mofaic,  confined 

rt  to  one  only  people.     Confequently,  that  very  rea- 

"  fon  which  made  it  proper  for  the  Mofaic  Religion 

;'  to  he  united  by  divine  appointment  to  the   State, 

<  made  it  fit,  the  Chriflian  mould  be  left  free  and 

'  independent.     But  for  what  end,  if  not  for  this, 

'  To  be  at  liberty  to  adapt  itfelfto  the  many  various 

'  kinds  of  civil  policies,  by  a  fuitable  union  and  al- 

'  liance.  —  An  Alliance  then  we  mufl  conclude  the 

w  chriftian  Church  was  at  liberty  to  make,  notwith- 

"  Handing  this   declared  nature  of  Cbriffs  kingdom. 

"  So  far  is  indeed  true,  that  it  is  debarred  from  enter- 

"  ing  into  any  fuch  Alliance  with  the  State  as  may 

"  admit  any  LEGISLATOR  in  Chrift's  kingdom  buf' 

"  himfelf  [that  is,  a  power  in  the  Magiftrate  to  al- 

**  ter  DOCTRINES.]     But  no  fuch  power  is  granted 

"  or  ufurped   by  the  fupremacy  of  the    State  [7].'' 

[which  extends  only  to  DISCIPLINE.] 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  unalterable  part 
of  the  Law  of  Chrift  is  the  DOCTRINE  :  and  the 
only  alterable  part,  the  DISCIPLINE  :  butit  is  the  lat 
ter,  with  which  Society,  as  fuch,  is  chiefly  concern 
ed,  when  it  enters  on  Alliance  with  the  Church. 
Therefbre,  when  his  Lordlhip  f  ay  ^^  Religion  and  the. 


[7]  Alliance,  p,  178—9,  &e. 
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Church  being  fet  on  the  fame  foot,  no  human  authority 
can  alter  one,  but  muft  receive  it  on  the  terms  in  which  it 
has  been  revealed,  if  he  means,  there  can  be  no  alte 
ration  in  difdpline,  I  have  {hewn  he  is  miftaken  :  if 
he  means,  there  can  be  no  alteration  in  doflrine,  he  is 
certainly  right  ;  and  I  confider  his  Lordfnip's  ob'fer- 
vation  as  a  complaint,  that,  by  the  conflitution  of  the 
Chriftian  Church,  the  Magiftrate  cannot  tyrannize 
over  Confcience. 

In  the  mean  time  we  fee  to  what  little  purpofethis 
great  Philofopher  and  Statefman  had  read  his  HOO 
KER  ;  of  whom  he  confeiTes  fomething  might  be 
learnt.  Now,  HOOKER  would  have  fhewn  him,  that 
divine  authority  does  not  reduce  all  it's  Laws  to  one 
and  the  fame  fpecies.— "  Pofitive  Laws  (fays  this 
"  truly  great  Man)  are  either  permanent  or  elfe 
"  changeable,  according  as  the  matter  itfelf  is,  con- 
"  cerning  which  they  were  firil  made.  Whether 
"  GOD  or  MAN  be  the  maker  of  them,  ALTERA- 
"  i  ION  they  fo  far  forth  admit,  as  the  MATTER  doth 
"  exacTf.  Wherefore,  to  end  with  a  general  rule  con- 
"  cerning  all  the  Laws  which  God  hath  tied  men 
"  unto  :  thofe  Laws  divine,  that  belong;  whether 
*c, naturally  or  fupernaturally,  either  to  men  as  men, 
"  or  to  men  as  they  live  in  politique  Society,  or  to 
"  men  as  they  are  of  that  politique  Society  which  ia. 
**  the  Church,  without  any  further  refpeft  had  unto 
"  any  fuch  variable  accident  as  the  State  of  men, 
"  and  of  Societies  of  men,  and  of  the  Church  itfelf 
"  in  this  world,  is  fubjed  unto  ;  all  Law^  that  fo  be- 
'*  long  unto  men,  they  belong  for  ever,  yea  altlio* 
"  they  be  pofitive  Laws,  unlefs,  being  pofnivet 
"  God  himfelf  which  made  them,  alter  them.  -The 
O  6  ««•  xex* 
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<rj,.i(?nis,  becanfe  the  fubjeft  or  matter  of  Laws  in 
*'.  general,  is  thus  far  forth  conftant :  which  matter 
ff  is  that  for  the  ordering  whereof,  Laws  were  infti- 
*J  .tuted,  and  being  inftituted  are  not  changeable 
•'  without  caufe,  neither  can  they  have  caufe  of 
:<  change,  when  that  which  gave  them  their  firfl  in- 
"  ftitutipn  rcmaineth  for  ever  one  and  the  fame.  On 
**  the  other  fide,  Laws  that  were  made  for  men,  or  So- 
''  cieties,  or  Churches,  in  regard  of  their  being  fuch  as  do 
•'  not  always  continue,  but  may  perhaps  be  clean  other- 
"  wife  a-while  after,  and  Jo  maybe  required  to  be  other- 
'"  wife  ordered  than  before  ;  the  Laws  of  God  kimfclf 
\ (  which  are  of  this  nature,  N  o  M  A  N  E  N  D  o  w  E  D  w  IT  n 
*4  COMMON  SENSE  will  ever  deny  to  be  of  a  different 
>!  conjlituticn  from  the  former,  in  refpeft  of  the  ane^s  con- 
ft  Jiancy,  and  the  mutability  of  tie  other  [8J.V 

So  much  for  this  country  Parfon.  And  how  poorly 
does  his  Lordfhip  figure  before  him  with  his  aflertion, 
that  divine  law  makes  every  thing,  which  relates  to  the 
Church,  equally  unalterable  ?  Yet  this  noble  Haranguer, 
thus  ignorant  of  the  very  firft  elements  of  Law,  can 
di&ate  with  the  authority  of  an  Oracle,  and  be 
received  with  the  reverence  due  to  one,  concerning 
civil  liberty,  Church  ufurpations,  a  Patriot  King  and  the 
baUance  of  power.  But  Matter  Hooker  will  tell  you, 
how  eafily  all  this  may  be  done  without  knowing 
more  than  our  neighbours. 

— "  Thus  far  therefore  (fays  he)  we  have  endea- 
"  deavoured  in  part  to  open,  of  what  nature  and 
*'  force  Laws  are,  according  unto  their  feveral  kinds : 
*'  the  Law  which  God  himfelf  hath  eternally  fet 

% 
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sf  down  to  follow  in  his  own  works  ;  the  Law  which 

"  he  hath  made  for  his  creatures  to  keep  ;  the  Law 

"  of  natural  and  necefiary  Agents  ;  the  law  which 

<f  angels  in  Heaven  obey;  the  Law  whereunto,  by 

"  the  light  of  reafon,  men  find  themfelves  bound,  in 

"  that  they  are  men  ;  the  Law  which  they  made  by 

"  compofition  for  multitudes  and  politique  Societies 

"  .of  n:en  to  be  guided  by ;  the  Law  which  belong- 

"  eth  unto  each  nation  ;  the  Law  that  concerneth 

"  the  fellowship   of  all  ;  and  laftly  the  Law  which 

"  God     himfilf   hath  fupernaturally   revealed.      If 

'  might  perad*uenture  haws  been  wore   POPULAR.   AND 

"    MORE      PLAUSIBLE      TO      VULGAR      EARS,       if    this 

' '  difcourfe  bad  been  fpent  'in  EXTOLLING  THE  FORCE 
'*  OF  LAWS,  in  Jhewlng  the  GREAT  NECESSITY  OF 
'*  THEM,  when  they  are  GOOD,  and  in  AGGRAVAT- 

"  ING  7HE1R  OFFENCE  BY  WHOM  PUBLIC  LAWS 
"  ARE  INJURIOUSLY  TRADUCED.  But  foraftnuch 

(f  as  with  fucb  kind  of  matter  THE  PASSIONS  OF  MEN 
"  are  rather  jlirred  one  way  or  other  ^  than  THEIR 
"  KNOWLEDGE  any  way  fet  forward  unto  the  trial  of 
"  that  whereof  there  is  doubt  made,  I  have  there- 
"  fore  turned  afide  from  that  BEATEN  PATH,  and 
"  chofen,  tho1  a  LESS  EASY,  yet  a  more  profitable 
"  way,  in  regard  of  the  end  we  propofe  [9]." 

Great  Names,  however,  are  Hill  of  good  ufe  to  his 
Lordfhip  :  for  tho'  he  cannot  profit  by  their  lights, 
he  can  fliine  at  their  expence  :  and,  having  well  chi 
caned  their  expreffions,  c.in  afterwards  convert  the 
truths  contained  in  them  to  his  own  ufe.  Let  me' 
give  you,  out  of  many,  one  example  of  this  kind. 

[9]  EccJ.P:/.  L.  i.  Seel,  16. 
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HOOKER,  and  LOCKE  have  been  fuppofed  to  write  to 
lerably  well   on    the   origin    of   civil   Government. 
Alas  ;  nil  fine  Tbefeo.     There  is  nothing  fo  well  done, 
Which  his  Lordlhip  cannot  mend.     He  reproves  Both 
of  them,   with  much  folemnity,  for  reprefenling  man 
kind  to  them/elves,  like  a   number  of  favage  individuals 
out  of  Styigty   in  their  natural  State,  infead  of  confeder- 
ing  them  as  members  of  families  from  their  birth,  "  This 
*•  (he  fays)   has  made  them  reafon  INCONSISTENT  LY, 
"and   on   a  FALSE    FOUNDATION.     Incontinently* 
'  becaufe  they  fometimes  acknov/ledge  paternal  Ge- 
''  vernment  to   have  preceded  civil,  and  yet  reafon 
'•'  about  the  inftitution  of  civil,  as  if  men  had  then 
aflembled  in  any  kind  of  fociety,   or  had  been 
to  any  kind  of  rule  ;  for  to  fay  that  the  Law 
'•'  of  nature  was  of  itfeif  fuch  a  rule,  and  that  every 
f<  one  of  thefe  independent  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
"  did    or    might    exercife  Juilice    for  himfeif,  and 
."  others  on  thofs  who  violated  the  Law,  was  lau- 
"  gaage  unworthy  of  Mr.  LOCKE,  and  unneceflary 
"   to  his  Syftem.-Falfdy,  becaufe  it  is  cafy  to  demon- 
'*  Jirate  that  mankind  never  was  in  fuch  a  State  [10]  " 
To  fay  the  truth  eafy  enough,  and  like  demon  ft  rat  ing 
day-light.     A  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  fee 
that  a  Mother  does  not  abandon  her  infant  as  foon 
as  fhe  has  dropt  it,  nor  the  Father  renounce  the  care 
of  it  and  her.     Is  it   poiTibb  then  that  HOOKER, 
LOCKE,    and  their  Followers,  mould  want  to  bs  told 
by  his  Lordihip   fo    obvious  a    truth,  That,   before 
civil  Society,  mankind    did  not  tfart  up  like  mufh- 
rooms,  a    number   of  favage    individuals    at    once, 


[to]  Vol.  v.  p. 
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but  came  as  they  could  be  got,  and  entered  as  they 
were  born,  into  tribes  and  families.  Why  then, 
you  afk,  did  not  HOOKER  and  LOCKE  fo  confider 
them,  when  they  were  deducing  the  origin  of  civil 
Society  ?  For  very  important  reafons  ;  and,  one 
would  think,  very  obvious  ones. 

Firrt  becaufe  the  real  origin  of  civil  Society  being 
equally  (hewn  on  either  fuppofition,  the  truths  which 
followed  from  it,  were  clearer  feen,  as  they  were  lefs 
embarraffed,  by  confidering  Mankind  before  civil 
Society,  as  individuals. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Had  They  confidered  men 
before  civil  Society  as  ranked  under  tribes,  the  rights 
belonging  to  the  Heads  of  families,  thus  brought  into 
view,  tho1  neither  relative  to,  nor  connected  with,, 
thofe  of  a  civil  kind,  might  have  too  much  counte 
nanced  that  abfurd  Syftem,  which  derives  political 
Rule  from  the  Patriarchal ;  a  fyilem  which,  both  for 
rts  abfurdities  and  mifchiefs,  it  was  the  purpofe  of 
LOCKE  and  HOOKER  to  expofe  and  difcredit.  The 
former  therefore  did  judicioufly,  to  aiTert,  as  he  might 
do  it  truly;  (for  the  cxercife  ofjtiftice  no  more  belong* 
ed  to  Fathers  of  Families,  as  fuch,  than  the  exercife 
of  Regal  prerogative]  that,  before  the  inftitution  of  Ci 
vil  Society,  every  one  of  thefe  independent  inhabitants  cf 
tie  earth  did,  or  might,  exercife  juflice  for  htmfelf  ar.d 
ethers,  on  thofe  who  violated  the  Lxiv.  Yet  this,  his 
Lordlhip  calls  language  unworthy  of  his  Mafler. 
Nay,  fo  great  a  llranger  is  he  to  this  whole  matter, 
that  he  declares  the  reprefentation  to  be  UNNECESSA 
RY  :  whereas  we  fee  it  was  dene  to  keep  the  unwary 
from  the  fight  of  circumflances  of  no  ufe  to  aflift  their 

judgments 
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judgment,  and  eafily   abufed   by  defigning  men,  to 
miflead  them. 

— But  to  proceed  with  our  Subject.  His  Lordmip 
goes  on  againft  the  Book  of  the  Alliance  in  this  Man 
ner.  "  This  imaginary  Contract,  in  fnort,  whether 
"  well  or  ill  made,  never  exiiled  at  any  time,  nor 
'•'  in  any  Country  ;  though,  to  have  been  real,  and 
"  really  authorized,  it  fhould  have  been  the  lame  at 
"  all  times  and  in  all  Countries  where  Chriftianity 
"  was  propagated.  Political  Societies  make  and  al- 
"  ter  and  break  their  Alliances,  as  the  varying  reafon 
"  of  Hate  fuggefts.  Different  orders  of  civil  Go- 
*'  vernment  in  the  fame  Society  change,  and  with 
"  them  the  whole  Confutation  of  fuch  Governments, 
"  as  reafon  or  paffion,  the  interefcs  or  the  difpoiltions 
tf  of  men  determine  them.  But  a  Religion  given  by 
((  God  is  in  its  nature  invariable.  And  therefore  if  a 
"  Religious  Society  with  certain  privileges,  immuni- 
"  ties,  and  prerogatives  be  neceflary  to  preferve  it  fo, 
"  the  order  and  conftitution  of  fach  a  Society  muft  be 
<(  invariable  too.  The  CHURCH  muft  be  ellablimed  by 
"  the  fame  divine  Authority  as  the  R EL  IG i ON,  and 
"  be  by  confequence  independent  of  the  State.  But 
tf  .nothing  of  this  kind  has  been.  Chrift's  kingdom 
"  ^vas  not  of  this  World.  He  fent  out  his  Apoftles  to 
"  teach,  and  to  baptize  ;  and  the  utmoft  power  he 
"  gave  them,  befides  that  of  working  Miracles  to 
"  convince  and  to  convert,  was  to  make  oft"  the  duft 
"  of  their  feet,  and  to  protefc  againft  the  infidelity  of 
«'  thofe  who  refufed  to  receive  them,  and  theGofpel 
«'  they  publiflied.  The  Apoftles  ordained  others  to 
"  accompany  and  to  fucceed  them  in  the  fame  office, 
'«  the  office  of  teaching  and  baptizing.  The  Apo- 
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'*  itles  could  give  no  more  power  than  they  received  ; 
*•'  and  no  argument  of  right  can  be  drawn  from  any 
'*  thing  that  patted,  or  from  any  thing  that  thcfe 
<f  Men  did  for  the  Maintenance  of  their  Sect,  while 
*'  Chriilianity  was  a  Se^c  [i  i]/1 

This  imaginary  Contratf  (hefavs)  m-ver  exijled  at  any 
time  or  in  any  country.  If  he  means,  a  Co;itratf  actually 
and  formally  executed,  I  have  ar.f-.verea  that  already, 
and  ihewn,  that  the  objection  holds  equally  againft  t!:e 
original  contract  cei^een  King  and  Pccfe  ;  which  I  fup- 
pofe  his  Lordfhip  allows  not  to  be  fo  imaginary  but 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  one,  and  the  rights  of  the 
other,  ought  every  where  to  be  regulated  on  the  con 
ditions  of  it.  But  You  lhall  hear  the  Author  of  the 
Alliance  on  this  matter. 

"  [12]  When  I  fay  that  all  regular  policied  States 
"  had  an  Efablijked  Religion,  I  mean  no  more  than 
f  He  would  do,  who,  deducing  Civil  Society  from 
*'*  its  true  Original,  mould,  in  order  to  perfuadeMen 
;f  of  the  Benefits  it  produces,  affirm  that  all  Nations 
"  had  a  Civil  Policy.  For  as  this  Writer  could  not 
*  be  fuppofed  to  mean  that  every  one  conftituted  a 
'*  free  State,  on  the  Principles  of  public  Liberty, 
14  which  yet  was  the  only  Society  he  purpofed  to  prove 
"  was  founded  on  Truth,  and  producljve  of  public 

Good ;  becaufe  it  is  notorious  that  the  far  greater 
'  Part  of  Civil  Policies  are  founded  on  different  Prin- 
"  ciples  ;  or  abufed  to  different  Ends :  fo  neither 
"  would  1  be  underftpod  to  mean,  when  I  fay  all 
*'  Nations  concurred  in  making  this  Union,  that  they 
"  all  exadly  difcriminated  the  Natures,  and  fairly 

[irj  Vol.  iv.  p.  419—10.      [ii]  A'/i.{>:cct  p.  114—117. 
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"  adjufled  the  Rights  of  both  Societies,  on  the  Prin- 
"  ciples  here  laid  down;  tho'  an  Ejlablifiment  refult- 
"  ing  from  this  Difcrimination  and  Adjuftment  be  the 
"  only  one  I  would  be  fuppofed  to  recommend.    On 
"  the  contrary,  I  know  this  Union  has  been  gene- 
"  rally  made  on  rniftaken  Principles;  or,  if  not  fo, 
"  hath  degenerated   in  length  of  Time ;  by  which 
"  means  the  national  Religion  in  the  Pagan  Word 
u  hath  been  moft  commonly  a  Slave  to  the  State ; 
"  and  in  the  Chriftian  Syftem,  the  State  fometimes  a 
"  Slave  to  the  Eftabliihed  Church.     And  as  it  was 
"  fufficient  for  that  Writer's  Purpofe,  that  thofe  So- 
"  cieties,  whether  good  or  bad,  proved  the  Senfe  all 
"  Men  had  of  the  Benefits  refulting  from  Civil  Policy 
"  in  general,    though  they  were  oft  miftaken  in  the 
'  Application ;  fo  it  is  for  Ours,  that  this  univerfal 
"  Concurrence   in  the  two  Societies  to  unite  *   mews 
"  the  Senfe  Mankind  had  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  fuch 
"  an  Union.     And  laflly,  as  that  Writer's  Principles 
"  are  not  the  lefs  true  on  account  of  the  general  De- 
"  viation  from  them  in  forming  Civil  Societies;  (o 
"  may  not  the  plain  ones  of  Alliance  here  delivered  ^ 
"  tho'  fo  few  States  have  fuffered  themfclves  to  be 
"  directed  by  them  in  Practice ;  nor  any  Man  before 
"  delivered  them  in  Speculation  ;  efpccially  if,  as  in 
"  that  Cafe,  fo  in  this,  we  can  derive  fuch  Mif:a?:e 
"  and  Degeneracy  from  their  Caufes,     it  would  draw 
"  me  too  far  out  of  my  Way  to  explain  diihnftly  the 
"  Caufes  of  the  M'>Jlake\   and  the  intelligent  Reader, 
"   who  carefully  attends  to  the  whole  of  this  Dif- 
*'  courfe,  will  not  be  at  a  Lofs  to  difcover  the  moil 
"  confiderable  of  them;  fome  of  which  I  have  al- 
*'  ready  hinted  at ;  and  others,  I  may  poiiibly,  in  the 

"  Sequel 
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"  Sequel  of  this  Difcourfe,  take  occafion  to  mention. 
"  As  for  the  Degeneracy,  we  have  obferved,  that  the 
«'  Alliance  is  of  the  Nature  of  the  FOEDERA  INTE-  ' 
"  qy  A  LI  A  :  Now,  the  common  Iflue  of  fuch,  Grotim 
"  acquaints  us  with,  in  thefe  Words  :  Interim  wentm 
*'  eft  decider e  •plerumque,  ut  qm  fttperior  eft  in  feeders,  si 

"  IS  POTENTIA  MULTUM  ANTECELLAT,  PAUL  ATI  M 
"  IMPER1UM  PROPRIE  DICTUM  USURPET1  PRJ£- 
"  SERTIM  SI  FOEDU3  PERPETUUM  SIT  [l  3]." 

But  if,  by,  never  exijled,  his  Lord  (hip  means,  that 
the  mutual  rights  and  privileges  of  either  Society r 
which  naturally  follow  fuch  an  Alliance,  were  never 
aaually  exercifed  and  enjoyed  by  the  two  Societies, 
his  affection  is  falfe.  They  are  a:  this  prefent  actually 
exercifed  and  enjoyed  by  the  two  Societies,  in  ENG.- 
•LAND,  under  our  happy  Constitution  of  Church  and 
State.  And  it  was  a  principal  purpofs  of  the  Book 
of  the  Alliance  to  fhew  they  are  fo,  in  order  to  realize 
the  Theory.  Here  again  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
•give  you  the  Author's  words :  "  We  fee  how  unrea- 
"  fonable  and  even  how  impolitic  our  Adverfarics 
"  are,  when  in  their  ill  humour  with  Ejlablftments, 
"  they  chufe  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  their  own ;  where 
"  the  national  Religion  is  on  a  footing  exactly  agree- 
"  able  to  the  nature  of  a  free  Convention  between 
11  Church  and  State,  on  the  principles  of  the  Laws  of 
"  Nature  and  Nations.  A  felicity,  they  mould  have 
"  known,  that  fcarce  any  other  People  on  the  face  of 
"  the  earth  can  boaft  of.  In  England  alone  the  ori- 
"  ginal  terms  of  this  Convention  are  kept  up,  to  fo 
"  exactly,  that  this  account  of  the  Alliance  beiweete 

[13]  DejurtBflli  &  Fads,  Lib.  i.  cap.  Hi.  §  zr. 
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"  Church  and  State  feems  rather  a  copy  of  the  Church 
'•'  and  State  SfBzgtaftj,  than  a  Theory,  as  indeed  it 
"  was,  formed  folely  on  the  contemplation  of  Na- 
;'  ture,  and  the  invariable  reafon  of  things  [  i  4]." 

To  make  this  ccntratt  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  real,  and  to 
le  really  authorized,  it  jbou'.d  have  I  sen  the  fame  at  c.il 
times  and  in  all  Castries  tvhere  Chrifiiaxity  <was  profiled. 
In  plain  term*,  Right  waits  to  receive  it's  nature 
from  Man's  acceptance  of  it:  or.  in  ftill  plainer, 
Pvight  becomes  Wrwg  when  rejected.  How  would 
this  political  aphorifin  of  his  Lordihip's  found  when 
applied  to  the  ORIGINAL  CONTRACT  between  Prince 
and  People  ?  —  to  make  it  real  and  to  be  really  autho 
rized^  itjbould  have  been  the  fame  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries 9  where  civil  rule  had  leen  introduced, 

But  political  Societies  -(he  fays)  make  and  ahcr  and 
break  their  alliances  as  ihe  varying  reafon  cfjlatefetggeft'. 
Jf  he  would  be  here  meant  to  fpeak  of  fuch  which 
make  thefe  alterations  juftly,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State.  The  Author 
has  fhewn  that,  in  this  refpecl,  the  Alliances  of  politi 
cal  Societies  with  one  another,  and  the  Alliance  of 
the  political  with  the  religious,  ftandjuft  upon  the 
fame  footing.  "  If  there  be  (fays  the  Author)  more 
"  religious  Societies  than  one  at  the  time  of  Conven- 
"  lion,  the  State  allies  itfelf  with  the  largeft  of  thofe 
"  religious  Societies.  It  is// the  State  fhoiild  do  fo, 
"  bccaufe  the  larger  the  religious  Society  is,  where 
*'  there  is  an  equality  in  other  points,  the  better  en- 
"  abled  it  will  be  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  the  Alliance. 

"  It  \sfcarcepo]]ible  it  mould  be  othenvife,  becaufc 

'•ljl  '»J ' 
[14]  Alliance,  p.  167 — 8. 
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"  the  two  Societies  being  compofed  of  the  fame  in- 
"  dividuals,   the    greatly   prevailing   Religion    muft 

'  have  a  majority  of  it's  members  in  the  afiemblies 
"  of  State,  who  will  naturally  prefer  their  own  Re- 
"  ligion  to  any  ocher.  Kence  we  fee  the  reafon  why 
"  the  Epifcopal  is  the  eftablifhed  Church  in  England j 
"  and  the  Prcftyterian  the  eftabliflied  Church  in  Scot- 
"  land.  Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  of  what  was 
"  before  obferved,  concerning  the  duration  of  this 
"  Alliance  :  that  it  is  perpetual  but  not  irrevocable  : 
"  \.  e.  It  fubfifts  juil  fo  long  as  the  Church  thereby 
"  eftabliihed  maintains  it's  fnperiority  of  extent'; 
"  which  when  it  lofes  to  any  confiderable  degree  the 
"  Alliance  becomes  void.  For  the  united  ^Church 

4  being  then  no  longer  able  to  perform  it's  part  of 
"  the  Convention  which  is  formed  on  reciprocal  con- 
"  ditions,  the  State  becomes  difengaged  ;  and  a  ww 

'  Alliance  is  of  ccmrfe  contrailed  with  the  now  pre- 
"  vailing  Church,  for  the  reafons  which  made  the 
:t  old.  Thus  formerly,  the  Alliance  between  the 
"  Pagan  Church  and  the  Empire  of  Rome  was  diiToiv- 
" .  ed  ;  and  the  Ckrijlian  eftablimed  in  it's  place  :  and 
•'  of  late,  the  Alliance  between  the  Popijh  Church  and 
"  the  Kingdom  of  England  was  broken  ;  and  an- 
"  other  made  v/ith  \heProteftant,  in  it's  Head  [15]." 
Different  orders  of  civil  government ',  in  the  fame  Socit- 
ty,  change,  -{{ays  his  Lordfhip)  and  with  them  the  whole 
Conjiitution  (ffuch  Governments,  as  reafon  cr  pajfion,  the 
wterefii  or  difpofitiom  of  men  determine  them. — -And  is 
it  not  the  fame  in  Church-Government  ?  It  is  here 
Epifcopacy;  there  Prefbytery ;  and  in  another  place 
Independency, 

"  ,    ,   ia?*i  'i-u^i  7t      ' 

i^Sj  Alliance,  p.  197—98. 

4  But, 
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But,  a  Religion  givsn  by  God  is  in  its  nature  invaria 
ble.     In  its  DOCTRINE  it  is.     Yes,  and  in  its  DISCI 
PLINE  likewife,  (fays  his  Lordfhip)   and  thus  I  prove 
it.    If  a  religious  Society  with  certain  privileges,  immuni 
ties,  and  prerogatives,   be  necefj'ary  to  preserve  itfo,  the 
order  and  conjiitution  of  fuch  a  Society  muft  be  invariable 
too.    The  inference  is  juft.     But  what  principle  of  the 
Alliance  (againft  which  his  Lordlhip  is  here  arguing) 
fuppofes,  that  one  certain  fet  of  privileges,  immunities,  and 
prerogatives  is  necefTary  to  preferve  a  religious  Society 
in  that  State  and  Condition  ?  This  Theory  fays,  Re 
ligion  compofed  a  Society  before  it  ha<l  any  of  thofe 
privileges,   immunities,   and  prerogatives ;    and  will  re 
main  a  Society  when  it  has  loll  them,     For  it  had 
none  of  them  till  it  came  into  Alliance  with  the  State, 
raid  will  hold  none  of  them  longer  than  that  Alliance 
continues.    But,  if  by  a  flrange  liberty  of  expreffion, 
his  Lordmip  means,  by  privileges,  immunities,  and  pre 
rogatives,  only  CHURCH-GOVERNMENT  in  general,  fo 
far  forth  as  it  is  a  Society  ;   I  own  that  this  isneceffary 
to  preferve  a  religious  Society  in  the  State  and  Condition 
of  a  Society:  But  then,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  it  does 
not  follow  from  thence,  that  the  order  and  conftitution 
$/  fucb  a  Society  mujl  be  invariable  too :  Becaufe  Church 
Government  may  be  adminiftred  by  an  Epifcopacy, 
a  Prefnytery,  or  an  Independency.  The  Specific  form 
of  Church-Government  amongft  the  Jews  was  pre- 
fcribed,  and  therefore  intended  to  be  invariable,  be- 
caufe  Mofes  united  the  Religion  to  the  State,  under 
the  collective  name  of  LAW  :  The  fpecific  form  of 
Church- Government  amongft  Chriftians  was  notpre- 
fcribed,  and  therefore  none  feems  intended  to  be  in 
variably  followed,  becaufe  Jefus  did   not  unite  his 

*        Religion 
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Religion  to  the  State,  but  left  it  to  particular  Churches 
to  follow  fuch  as  were  moil:  agreeable  to  the  forms 
of  thofe  civil  Societies,  in  which  they  were  to  be 
eftablifhed.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  fufficient  that  he 
inilituted  his  Religion,  a  Society :,  by  directing  the  mem 
bers  of  it  to  hear  the  Church,  and  by  appointing  Offi 
cers  as  it's  organs  to  convey  it's  decifions.  On  this 
matter  it  may  not  be  improper  again  to  hear  the  Au 
thor  of  the  Alliance,  who  fpeaking  of  the  Jetxijh  and 
Chrijiian  Churches,  fays,  "  This;  Both  had  in  com- 
:<  mon,  to  be  political  Societies  by  divine  appoint- 
" -.merit;  but  different  in  this,  that  GOD,  forttV£ 
"  ends,  minutely  prefcribed  the  whole  mode  of 
"  Jewifh  policy  :  and  CHRIST,  on  the  contrary,  with 
"  the  fame  divine  wifdom  only  conftituted  his  Church 
"  a  policied  Society  at  large,  and  left  the  mode  of 
"  it  to  human  difcretion  [i6j." 

Thofe  ends,  the  Author  thus  explains,  in  another 
place.     "  The  Jewijb  Religion  was,   like  the  true 

1  natural,  which  it  ratified,  eiTentially  fitted  to  com - 
"  pofe  a  Society  ;  and  like  the  Chrijlian,  of  which  it 

'  was  the  firft  rudiment,  made  fuch  by  divine  ap- 
"  pointmcnt.  But  then  unlike  the  Chriftian,  in  this, 
"  that  it  was  not  left  independent  of  civil  Govern- 
['  ment,  to  unite  with  it  at  its  pleafure,on  terms  agreed 
:'  upon  ;  but  was  for  great  and  wife  reafons  at  once 
"  united  to  it,  by  God  hinifelf.  Which  alfo  he  was 
"  pleafed  to  do,  not  by  way  of  Alliance  as  between 
"  two  bodies  that  were  to  continue  diflinft,  and 
"  might  be  feparated,  but  by  mutual  converfion  into 
**  one  another,  and  perfed  incorporation  [17]." 

[16]  Alliance,  p.  164.  [17]   Alliance,  p.  176. 

2  His 
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His  Lord  (hip  then  owns,  that  if  tl-e  Church  be  efia- 
blijhed  by  the  fame  divir:c  authority  as  the  religion,  (that 
is,  if  religion  be  formed  into  a  Society)  it  is  by  ccn- 
[equence  independent  of  the  State,  lam  apt  to  fulpecl, 
he  here  grants  more  than  he  is  aware  of:  For  it  fol 
lows  from  "this  concemon,  that  if  the  Chriflian  Reli 
gion  even  cornpoics  a  Society  by  nature,  tho1  not  by 
divine  appointment,  it  inuft  be  independent  of  the  State : 
becaufe  the  imi'i-cndency  does  not  arife  from  the  Au~ 
thcrity  which  formed  it,  but  from  the  nature  it  pof- 
feffcs  :  And  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  has  (hewn 
[18]  that  Religion  compofes  a  Society  by  natural 
right.  His  Lordlhip's  endeavour  therefore  to  avoid 
the  cQjifequei-ce  of  independency,  by  affirming  that  the 
Church  im  not  efi  ably  bed  by  the  fame  divine  authority 
as  the  Religion,  would  be  to  no  purpofe  even  tho'  he 
could  prove  it.  However  let  us  hear  how  he  fupports 
his  aflertion. 

His  firft  argument  is  the  declaration  of  Jefus  him- 
felf,  that  his  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  World.  The 
queflion  is,  Whether  ChritVs  Religion  compofes  a 
Society,  and  a  Society  independent  ?  And  his  Lord- 
fnip  quotes  a  declaration  of  Jefus  to  prove  it  does 
neither,  which  in  the  very  terms  imply  that  k  does 
both.  For  what  is  a  Kingdom,  but  a  Society  ?  And 
what  is  the  not  being  of  this  World,  but  a  declaration 
of  independency?  Indeed  the  Author  of  the  Alliance 
employed  the //£/><!?  of  the  proportion,  Cbrijfs  King 
dom,  to  prove  it  was  aSociETYj  and  the  attribute, 
its  not  being  of  this  World,  to  prove,  that  Church 
and  State  are  INDEPENDENT  of  one  another.  For 

[18]  Book  i,  c.  5. 

was 
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was  Chrift's  Religion  a  Kingdom  of  this  Worla,  the 
confequence  would  be,  that  either  the  State  is  de 
pendent  on  the  Church,  or  the  Church  on  the  State  ; 
becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  both  having  COERCIVE  POWER, 
(as  all  kingdoms  of  this  World  have)  a  mutual  indepen 
dency  would  make  that  folecifm  in  Politics  called, 
JMPERIUM  IN  IMPERIO:  Whereas,  CbriJTs  Kingdom 
not  being  of  this  World,  and  his  Apojlles,  as  his  Lord- 
Ihip  rightly  obferves,  having  no  power,  (befides  Mira 
cles)  but  that  of  teaching,  exhorting,  and  protejling  agairfl 
infidelity,  i.  e.  having  no  coercive  power,  there  re 
mained  no  pretence  for  its  dependency  on  the  State. 

His  Lord/hip's  fecond  Argument  againft  the  /aafc- 
pendency  of  the  Church  is,  that  Jefusyfc*/  out  his  Apojlles 
to  teach,  and  to  baptize,  and  the  utmoft  power  he  gave 
them,  befides  that  of  working  tniracles  to  convince  and  to 
convert,  was  to  Jkake  off  the  dujl  of  their  feet,  and  to 
protejl  againft  the  infdeiity  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  receive' 
item,  and  the  Gofpel  they  publi/hed.  The  Apojlles  ordaimd 
others  to  accompany  and  to  fucceed  them  in  the  fame  Of  ice 
of  teaching  and  baptising.  The  Apojlles  could  give,  n* 
more  power  than  they  had  received. 

i .  He  is  to  prove  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  did  not 
compofe  a  Society  by  inilitution.  And  how  does  ho 
fet  to  work  ?  With  an  argument  which  mews  it  to  be- 
a  Society  by  inftitution,  and  without  coercive  power  j 
the  very  Society  which  the  Author  of  the  Allianc* 
contends  for.  Jefusfent  out  bisApofiUsi—they  ordaivcj* 
others  to  accompany  and  to  fucceed  them.  Here  a  Soci 
ety  is  plainly  inftituted  j  for  you  find  officers  appoint 
ed  ;  and  they  provide  for  a  Succ§flion,—  The  « 
they  had  was  to  teach  and  baptixa  ibofe  <W&Q 
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lingJy  received  the  Gofpel.  Here  all  coercive  power  is 
excluded  ;  and  that  exclufion  makes  the  Society  M. 
fendent.  What  more  may  be  inferred  from  this  ac 
count  (and  which  his  Lordfhip  mould  have  inferred) 
is,  that  tho1  a  Society  was  inflated,  yet  theparticu- 
•  form  of  Church-Government  was  left  to  human 
difcretion  :  But  he  could  find  no  Society  of  Chrift's 
appointment,  where  he  faw  no  particular  form  of 
Church-Government  minutely  marked  out,  as  in  the 
Mofaic  Difpenfation.  Tho',  had  he  found  any  fuch 
it  would,  when  he  lead  fufpeded  it,  have  b<*n  molt 
to  his  purpofe  ;  for  of  fuch,  and  only  of  fuch,  he 
might  have  faid  truly,  that  being  given  by  God,  'it  is 
in  its  nature  invariable. 

2.  His  obfervation,  that  the  Apojlks  could  give  no 

moreover  than  they  kad  received,  infinuates  that  the 

Author  of  the  Alliance  contended  for  inherent  coercive 

fo^er  in  the  Church  ;  which  is  a  grofs  tnifreprefen- 

tation  of  his  Adverfary,  who  exprefsly  affirms  that 

the  Church  has  no  fuch  power,  while  Dallied;  and 

when  allied,  receives  it,  in  a  very   limited  manner, 

from   the  State ;  and  enjoys  it  no  longer   than  the 

Alliance  continues.     But  thefe  mifreprefentations  are 

things  eflential  to  his  Lordihip's  polemics.    So  again, 

'•  To  pretend  (fays  he)  that  the  Church  has  a  right 

"  to  the  former  {i.e.  wealth  and  grandeur]  by  com- 

"  paa  or  by  virtue  of  an  Alliance  with  the  State, 

would  be  to  fay  whatever  comes  uppermott  in  a 

1   WHIMSICAL  HEAD   [19]."     This  is  to  infmuate 

that  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  pretends  that  the  wealth 

find  grandeur  of  the  Church  neceffarily  arifes  from  it's 

[19]  Vol.  iv.  p.  604. 

alliance 
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Alliance  with  the  State,  But  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf, 
and  you  mall  hear  him  faying  the  dired  contrary  — - 
the  acquifttion  of  honours,  riches,  and  power  could  not  be 
a  motive  for  Alliance.  His  reafon  is,  that  //  *3B»  be 
imperrine.it  in  a  Church  to  aim  at  them,  becauje  they  are 
things  a  Church  could  neither  ufe  nor  profit  by  [20].' 

His  Lordfhip  concludes  this  long  paragraph  in  thefe 
words— No  argument  of  right  can  be  drawn  from  any  thing 
thatpa/ed,  nor  from  any  thing  that  thefe  men  [the  Apo- 
files]  did  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Setf,  while  Chrijli- 
anity  was  a  Sett.     His  Lordfhip  here  forgets,  as  ufual, 
the  perfonage  he  affiimes,  which  is  that  of  a  Believer, 
who  fuppofes,  the  Apoitles  afted,  in  all  things,  by 
the  direftion  of  their  Matter:  confequently,  an  argu 
ment  of  RIGHT  MAY  be  drawn  from  everything  that 
pa/ed,  and  from  all  they  did,  in  fupport  or  maintenance 
of  their  fed,  while  Chrijlianity  was  a  Scff.      It  is  true, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  Apoftles  to  be  Politicians  like  his 
Lordfhip,  a  fort  of  men  who  put  in  pradice  all  kind 
of 'means  to  fupport   and   maintain  their  Caufe  or 
Party,  no  argument  of  right  can  be  drawn  from  any 
ihina  they  did  or  faid.     But  when  God  direcls  the 
iiaio°ns  and  organs  of  his  Miniflers  in  the  propagation 
of  Religion,  we  know  from  the  knowledge  of   his 
Attributes,  that  no  rights  of  Humanity  or  Society  will 
be  violated  ;  and  confequently,  that  from  every  fuch 
action, «»  argument  of  right  may  be  drawn. 

If,  indeed,  his  Lordfhip  meant  no  more  by  his  pro 
found  obfervation  than  this,  That,  from  what  the 
Apoftles  did,  to  aiTer-t  and  maintain  the  independency  of 
Chrift's  Religion  while  it  remained  a  Sett,  nc  argument  of 

[20]  Alliance,  p,  1 12. 
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t  can  be  drawn  to  prove  it  muft  continue  indepen 
dent  when  it  becomes  eftablifhed,  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him  :  and  I  have  but  one  objection  to  the  under- 
Handing  him  in  fo  reafonable  a  fenfe,  which  is,  that 
it  fupports  the  Theory  of  the  Alliance  ;  which,  I  pre- 
fume,  was  not  in  his  Lordfhip's  intention.  Befides,  it 
contradicts  what  he  fo  much  labours  to  prove,  That, 
if  the  independency  of  the  Church  was  of  divine 
iniKtution,  the  Church  could  not  give  it  up,  when  it 
entered  into  Alliance. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  of  his  Lordfhip's  reafoning 
againft  an  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  from  the 
nature  of  a  Church,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four 
propofitions  : 

1.  If  Chriftianity  be  not  a  Society  by  divine  infti- 
tution  it  is  no  Society  at  all. 

2.  If  Chriiiianity  be  an  independent  Society  by 
divine  inflitution  it  could  not  give  up  its  indepen 
dency  to  the  State. 

.  3.  If  Chriitianity  be  a  Society  by  divine  inftitution 
ascertain  form  of  Church  government  muft  be  expli 
citly  prescribed. 

4.  If  fuch  a  form  be  explicitly  prefcribed  then  that 
Form,  and  the  Difcipline  which  belongs  to  it,  muft 
be  as  unalterable  as  the  Doctrine  ;  which  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  this  fuppofed  Alliance. 

Now  I  have  ihewn,  that  every  one  of  thefe  four 
propofitions  is  utterly  void  of  all  truth  and  reafon. 

After  thefe  exploits,  nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
his  Lordlhip's  victory  compleat  againft  Alliances  and 
Eftabiijhments,  but  to  difcredit  that  firft  and  moft  fa 
mous  one  of  all,  made  by  CON  STAN  TINE.  "  This  great 
"  Revolution  (fays  he)  was  effected  in  part  by  cir- 

cumftances 
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cum  fiances  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  others  that 
favoured  the  growth  of  Chriftianity.     The  impe 
rial  Authority  did  the  reft,  but  did  it  ill ;  fo  ill,, 
that  the  chief  of  thofe  political  views  which  CON- 
STANTINE  had  in  making  this  ESTABLISHMENT 
were  defeated  by  it,  and  the  admiffion  of  a  reli 
gious  Society  into  the  State,  in  the  manner  in 
which   he   admitted  it,  was  the  caufe  of  all  the 
ecclefiaftical  and  theological    evils  that  have  fol 
lowed  from  his  time  to  ours,  and  that  are  fo  falfly 
imputed  to  Religion  itfelf.     We  may  be  ailured, 
that  the  SOCIETY  co-operated  with  the  COURT, 
to  bring  about  a  Revolution  fo  much  to  their  ad 
vantage  ;  and  thought  themfelves  happy  enough 
to  be  dependent,   not  independent  on  the  Emperor  ; 
"  his  injlruments  not  his  allies y  whatever  appearances 
"  he  might  give,  or  fufFer  them  to  affume,  in  thofe 
"  folemn    ecclefiaftical  Farces,   wherein   he  conde- 
"  fcended  to  aft,  in  fome  refpeds,  a  fecond  part.— • 
"  But  while  he  recalled  to  his  mind,  as  he  did  moft 
"  probably,  the  great  fervice  Religion  was  of  to  an- 
*'  cient  Rome,  he  feemed  to  forget,  that  when  that 
"  Religion  flourimed,  and  was  of  fo  much  fervice  to 
"  the  State,  it  was  under  the  immediate  infpeftion 
"  of  the  State.     There  was  no  Council  but  the  Se- 
"  nate  to  define  Dodrines,  nor  to  regulate  Difci- 
"  pline.    And  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  religious, 
"  becaufe  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  civil,  admini- 
"  ftration;  inftead  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  latter, 
"  becaufe  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  former.  — 
«<  He  [Conftantine]  meaned  that  this  [fpiritual  power]  • 
"  fhould  be  diftind  from  the  civil;   THAT  THEY 

P  3  '*    SHOULD 
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"SHOULD  BE  INDEPENDENT  OF  ONK  ANOTHER, and 
*^;both  dependent  on  him  [i].1' 

That  nobleil  part  of  Legiflation,  the  adjufting  the 
rights  and  privileges,  and  fettling  the  bounds  and 
limits  of  the  TWO  SOCIETIES,  his  Lordfhip,  as  we 
faid  before,  feems  much  a  Granger  to.  Indeed,  every 
new  paragraph  makes  his  ignorance  but  the  more 
confpicuous  by  his  endeavouring  to  difguife  it ;  as  his 
attempts  are  generally  made  at  the  expence  of  a 
Contradiction. 

Jn  the  Eftabliihment  of  Religion  under  CONSTAN- 
TINE,  the  Church,  he  fays,  became  dependent  on  the 
fupreme  civil  Magiftrate.  7 fey  tbiugbt  tbe/nfe!<ves 
happy  enough  to  he  -dependent,  not  Independent  on  tie  Em 
peror  ;  bis  inftruments,  not  bis  allies.  Yet,  in  the  fame 
breath,  he  tells  us,  that  this  very  Emperor  was  con 
tented  to  a£i  afewndpart  to  thefe  his  itiflnmtcnte,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  become  theirs:  Nay,  he  exprefsly 
affirms,  that  Chriftianity  was  on  another  footing  in 
new  Rome,  than  Paganifm  had  been  in  the  old  :  Now 
Paganifm,  he  tells  us,  was  the  inflrument  of  the  fu 
preme  Magiftrate.  Chriftianity  then,  muft  be  an 
Mlyt  not  an  injtrument  to  the  fupreme  Magistrate* 
His  Lordlhip  fays,  this  Eftablimment  was  ///, 
wade :  However  that  be,  every  body  fees  it  is 
/7/reprefented.— —  //  defeated  all  Co-njlantines  political 
"viewsy  all  tbe  good  he  intended.  It  is  not  unlikely. 
We  have  an  example  before  us7  in  his  Lordfhip's 
Efiays  throughout,  that  his  contradictions  can  defeat 
»11  the'  evil  intended  -,  this  is  doing  fomething  more, 
for  malice  is  not  fo  eafily  defeated  as  benevolence. 

• 
{ij  VoLiv.  p.  4|2~445. 
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But  if  you  a&,  Why,  in  this  account  of  CONSTAN- 
TINE'S  Eftablifhmenr,  the  Church  is  one  while  made 
the  Inurnment,  and  another,  the  Ally  of  the  civil  Ma- 
giftrate  ?  I  will  tell  you.  His  Lordfhip  had  decried 
the  ALLIANCE  both  infatt  and  right.  There  never 
was,  he  fays,  in  FACT,  fuch  an  Alliance.  To  coun 
tenance  this  aflertion,  CONSTANTINE'S  Eftabliftiment 
is  reprefented  as  being  made  on  different  terms;  terms 
whereby  the  Church  became  the  tool  and  infirument 
of  the  civil  Magiftrate.  But  then  again,  he  was  to 
fhew  that  fuch  an  Alliance  was  not  of  RIGHT,  as  be 
ing  "very  mifchievous  to  the  State  :  This  turns  the 
Tables;  and  then  CONSTANTINE  weaned,  that  the 
f+iritual  power  fiould  be  dijlivft  from  the  civil,  and  that 
they  Jhould  be  INDEPENDENT  OF  ONE  ANOTHER  (for 
he  all  along  mifreprefents  the  Theory  of  the  Alliance, 
as  making  the  Church  keep  its  independency  after 
the  Union)  indeed  he  fays, — and  loth  dependent  on 
himfelf  [2] ;  but  this  was  only  added  to  foften  the 
abfurdity.  To  fuch  wretched  fhifts  do  his  Principles 
ever  and  anon  reduce  him  :— The  Religious  and  the 
Civil  Society  are  independent  of  one  another;  yet  the 
Religious  is  dependent  on  the  fupreme  Magiftrate  ; 
/'.  e.  on  him  who  reprefents  the  civil  Society,  and  is 
at  it's  head. 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  ground-work  of  this 
curious  paragraph,  without  any  particular  regard  to 
the  embroidery  of  his  contradictions. 

He  fays,  the  Church  was  happy  enough  to  be  dependent \ 
NOT  INDEPENDENT,  on  the  Emperor ;  his  Injlruments, 
NOT  HIS  ALLIES.  This  fenteiicc  is  made  up  of  a 

[z]  Vol.  iv.  p.  445, 
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falfe  infmuation,  and  a  miltaken  confequence.  The 
infmuation  is  that  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  holds, 
the  independency  of  the  Church,  on  the  Magiftrate, 
during  an  Eftablifhment.  The  miftaken  confequence 
is,  that  if  the  Church  be  dependent,  it  is  the  Inftru- 
ment,  not  the  Ally,  of  the  State.  But  GROTIUS,  as 
he  is  quoted  in  the  book  of  the  Alliance,  might  have 
fct  his  i.ordfhip  right  in  this  matter,  "  7  his  (fays 
"  the  Author)  is  what  GROTIUS  calls  fee  Jus  in<x- 
"  finale.  Insequale  FOEDUS,  hie  intelligo  quod  ex 
"  ipfa  vi  pa&ionis  MANENTEM  PR/ELATIONEM  quan- 
"  dam  alteri  donat  :  Hoc  eft  ubi  quis  tenetur  alt.erius 
"  imperium  ac  majeftatem  confervare,  ut  POTENTIORI 
"  PIUS  HONORIS,  inferior!  plus  auxilii  deferatur.  Dt 
"  jur.  B.  &  P.  L  i.  c.  iii.  Se&.  21  [3]."  Hence, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  great  Lawyer,  alliance  and  de 
pendence  are  very  confident  things. 

In  ancient  Rome,  fays  his  Lordfliip,  -there  was  no 
Council,  lut  the  Senate,  to  DEFINE  DOCTRINES,  nor  to 
REGULATE  DISCIPLINE.  Now  in  antient  Rome  it 
fo  happened,  there  were  no  Dodrines  to  define  [4]. 
And  as  to  Difcipline,  this  was  regulated  not  by  the 
Senate,  but  by  the  Colleges  of  the  Prieits.  When 
the  Senate  imagined  the  neceffities  of  State  required 
the  obfervance  of  religious  Rites,  they  fent  to  the 
Priefts  for  their  directions  concerning  the  choice  and 
regulation  of  them.  The  Senate  were  the  Mailers  whe 
ther  they  would  have  any  celebrated;  but  if  of  that  they 
had  determined,  they  were  tied  down  to  the  rules  and 

[3]  Alliance,  p.  88. 
-  [4]  See  Div.  Leg,  B,  ii.  Sett.  6. 
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directions  of  the  facred  Books,  as  the  fenfe  of  them 
was  reprefented  and  interpreted  by  the  Priefts  [5]. 

On  the  whole,  his  Lordfhip  allures  us,  that  CON 
ST  ANTINE  eftablijhed  the  Church  very  ill;  and  fo  fays 
the  Author  of  the  Alliance.  Nay,  which  is  more,  he 
proves  hedidfo,  and  explains  the  caufes  of  his  miftakes. 

His  Lordfhip's  account  of  Conjlantinis  Eftablilh- 
ment,  and  the  Author's  account  of  that  by  an  Alli 
ance,  Hand  thu?, 

[5]  When  the  Romans  entered  on  a  war  with  Philip  of  Ma- 
redon,  Senatus  decrevit  (they  are  the  words  of  Livy)  uti  Confules 
majoribus  hoftiis  rem  divinam  facerent  quibm  Pits  ipjts  vidtretur, 
cum  precatione  ea :  Quam  rem,  &c.  He  then  tells  us  that  rhe 
Coafuls  made  their  report  to  'the  Senate  j  and  there  we  find  the 
part  their  Priefts  had  in  this  matter.  —  Quum  pronunciaflent 
Confules  j  rem  divinam  RITE  perfe&am  e(Te,  et  precationem  ad- 
mififfi;  Deos  ARUSPICES  RESPONDERE,  lataque  exta  effe  et 
prolationem  finium,  vicloriamque  et  triumphum  portend!.-—  L. 
xxxS.  c.  5.  But  the  State  further  ordered  that  the  Conful,  to 
make  the  Gods  propitious,  fhould  according  to  old  cuftom  make 
a  Vow :  and  on  this  occafion  we  have  a  more  explicitc  account  of 
the  Share  the  old  Pagan  Church  had  in  this  matter,  by  which  we 
find  it  was  not  the  Senate,  but  the  College  of  Priefis  which  re- 
golated  Difcipline,  or,  if  his  Lordftip  will  'have  it  fo,  defined 
Doctrine.  Civitas  religiofa  (lays  the  Hiftorian)  ne  quid  praterm'it- 
tcretur,  quod  aliquando  fatlum  efTet  j  ludos  Jovi,  donumque  vo- 
•vsre  Conjulem  juffit  moram  voto  public*  Lichiius  pontifex  maxinws 
ftttulit,  qui  negavit  ex  incerta  pecunia  vovere  debere.  Si  ea  pe- 
cunia  non  poflet  in  bellum  ufui  effe  j  rep-mi  ftjtira  debere,  nee 
cum  alia  pecunia  mifceri.  Qaod  nift  fattum  efct,  Fotum  KITS 
filvi  non  pojfi.  Qnahquam  et  res,  et  auffor  movcbat  5  tamen  ad 
COLLEGJUMPONTIFICUM  refer  re  Conful  j  uffus,  fi  pofiet  refit 
votum  incertae  pecuniae  fufcipi.  rofle  rectiufque  etiam  effe, 
Pontijices  dsers-verunt.  Vovit  in  eadem  verba  Conful,  'praeuntt 
maximy  Pontlfcc.  — ,  L.  xxxi.  c.  9. 
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1.  CO.NSTANTINE  made  the  Church   his  Injirument?, 
not  his  Allies.     The  ALLIANCE    makes   the  Church 
the  Ally,  and  not  the  Inftrument,  of  the  Civil  Ma- 
giftrate. 

2 .  CON  s  T  A  N  T  i  N  E  placed  men  at  the  head  of  the  civil 
Adminijlration,  becaufe  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
ligicus.     The  ALLIANCE  places  men  at  the  head  of 
the  religious,  becaufe  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
civil  adminiftration. 

3.  CONSTANTINE  did  not  take  to  himfelf  the  title  of 
fupreme  head  of  the  Church  under  God  and  Chrijl.     The 

ALLIANCE  makes  the  fupreme   Magiftrate  head  of 
the  Church  under  God  and  Chrift. 

4 .  CONSTANTINE  gave  riches  and  coercive  power  fo 
the  Church  without  ajffuming  this  fupremacy  or  headjhip. 
The  ALLIANCE,  when  it  gave  riches  and  coercive 
power  to  the  Church,  conferred  the  Supremacy  on 
the  civil  Magiftrate. 

His  Lordftiip's  conclufion  from  this  long  ftory  of 
CONSTANTINE  is  this,  that  "  He  and  his  Succeflbrs 
"  railed  that  fpiritual  tyranny,  which  was  eftablifhed 
"  and  grown  into  full  ftrength  before  CHARLES  THE 
"  GREAT  [6]."  And  what  could  we  expect  lefs 
when  every  term  in  the  Alliance  was  violated  or  neg- 
lecled  ?  This  was  juft  as  natural  as  that  civil  Tyranny 
fhould  grow  to  a  head,  when  the  terms  of  the  original 
contratt  between  prince  and  people,  had  not  been  ad 
verted  to  or  obferved  ?  In  a  word,  the  mifchiefs, 
which,  his  Lordfhip  tells  us,  followed  from  Con/fan- 
tine's  ejlahlijhment  are  the  beft  recommendation  of  the 
ihtory  of  the  Alliance ;  a  theory  formed,  as  it  were,  and 

[6]  Vol,  iv.  p.  44.6, 
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fitted  to  avoid  and  guard  againft  them :  It  has  in  fact 
done  fo,  and  rendered  our  prefent  Conftitution  of 
Church  and  State  the  moil  happy  and  profperous  of 
any  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

At  la^t,  as  if  on  fet  purpofe  to  recommend  the 
Theory  of  the  Alliance,  his  Lordfhip  concludes  his  Sec-  . 
tion    concerning    CONST ANTINE    in    thefe    words: 
"  Thus  it  feems  to  me  that  the  great  and  fundament 
"  tal  error,  from  whence  fo  many  others  proceeded, , 
"and    which  CONSTANTINE   COMMITTED  IN   THE 

*'   ESTABLISHMENT      OF      CHRISTIANITY,    Was    this, 

"  he  admitted  a  Clergy  into  an  ejlablijhment,  on  the  fame 
"foot,  on  which  this  order  had  Jlood,  <while  Ghriftianity 
(<  ivas  the  Religion,  and  thefe  men  were  the  heads,  the 
"  directors,  the  governors,  and  magi f  rates  of  a  Sefl,  by  no 
c*  authority,  but  that  of  the  Seft  itfelf.  He  admitted 
"  them  veiled  vvjth  this  authority,  which  might  be 
"  neceffary  as  long  as  Chriftians  made  a  Sect  apart,, 
"  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  which  be- 
**  came  unneceiTary  and  dangerous,  when  Chriftia- 
*'  nity  had  a  legal  eftablifhment. — The  conduct  of 
"  Conftantine  on  this  occafion  muft  needs  appear  ex- 
"  tremely  abfurd  to  every  one  who  coniiders  the  con- 
"  fequences  it  had  [7]."  Can  there  be  a  gre?rter 
encomium  on  the  principles  of  the  Alliance?  The 
fundamental  error  of  CONST  A  NTINE'S  eftabliflirnent 
was,  the  fuffering  the  Church  to  RETAIN  IT'S  IN 
DEPENDENCY.  The  fundamental  condition  of  efta- 
bliihment  on  the  theory  of  Alliance  is,,  that  the.. 
Church  GIVES  UP  IT'S  INDEPENDENCY. 

[7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  438—9. 
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After  this,  would  you  expeft  to  hear  him  return 
again  to  his  abufe  of  the  ALLIANCE  ?  :'  The  fole 
"  intention  and  fole  efteft  of  it  [the  theologic  fyftem 
of  the  fchools]  "  was  to  eftablifh  an  ecclefiaftical 
'*  Empire,  under  that  fpiritual  Monarch  the  Pope, 
"  and  his  fpiritual  Minifters  the  Clergy.  TH  is  WAS 

"'  THE      EFFECT     OF      THAT     SUPPOSED      ALLIANCE 
*'  BETWEEN    THE    CHURCH     AND     STATE    [8]." 

Before,  It  was  CONSTANT INE  and  bis  Succeffbrs, 
who  raifed  that  fpiritual  Tyranny  [9]  :  And  it  was 
clone,  he  fays,  by  means  of  his  Eft  ab  lift  ment  ;  which 
fuffered  the  Church  to  retain  its  independency,  and 
admitted  it  on  the  fame  foot  on  which  if  bad  flood  while 
it  was  a  Sett  [10].  But  now,  it  is  the  fuppofed  Alli 
ance  between  Church  and  State  which  raifed  this  fpiri 
tual  Tyranny ;  an  Alliance  which  will  not  fufFer  the 
Church  to  retain  in  it's  dependency  ;  or  admit  it  on 
the  fame  foot  on  which  it  flood  while  it  was  a  Seel. 

We  have  feen  fuch  amazing  inftances  of  his  Lord- 
fhip's  contradictions,  as  not  to  be  furprized  at  the 
boldeft  of  them.  Sometimes,  when  rapt  in  a  fit  of 
rhetoric,  he  does,  by  his  contradictions,  what  the  man 
in  the  Play  did  by  his  ingratitude ,  he  ftrives  to  cover 
the  monflrous  bulk  of  them,  by  a  proportionable /a*  of 
words ;  fometimes  again,  to  mew  his  utter  contempt 
of  the  Public,  he  chufes  to  follow  the  advice  there 
given  ;  to  let  them  go  naked,  that  men  may  fee  them  the 
letter.  But,  when  he  mafks  his  double  face,  the  falfi- 
fication  of  the  Theory  of  the  Alliance  always  affords 
him  the  beft  play.  He  conftantly  takes  it  for  grant- 

[8]  Vol.  iv.  p.  621-2.        [9]  Vol.  iv.  p.  446. 
[10]  Vol.  iv,  p. 438. 
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ed  or  avouches  it  for  a  faft,  throughout  his  whole 
argument  againft  the  Book,  that  the  Author  contends 
for  and  maintains  the  independency  of  the  Church  on  the 
State,  under  an  efabUJkment.  This  brings  CON  STAN  - 
TINE'S  Eftablifliment,  and  the  Eftabliftiment  on  the 
principles  of  the  ALLIANCE,  pretty  much  to  the  fame 
thing;  fo  that  the  mifchiefs  afcribsd  to  one,  may  be 
fafely  transferred  to  the  other. 

And  here,  Sir,  in  conclufion,  the  odd  fortune  of  this 
book  of  the  Alliance  is  worth  Your  notice.  It  had 
been  writ  againft  by  many  namelefs  fcribblers,  be 
fore  his  Lordihip  :  And  two  very  capital  crimes  had 
been  objected  to  it:  The  one  was,  That  it  makes,  the 
Church  a  Creature  of  the  civil  Magi f  rate  ;  the  other, 
That  it  makes  the  civil  Uagifiraie  a  Creature  of  the 
Church.  Some  infilled  on  the  firft  of  thefe  charges, 
fome  on  the  fecond.  But  to  prevent  it's  efcaping,  one 
furious  fellow,  in  a  thing  called  a  Comment  on  the  Al 
liance,  roundly  infilled  upon  both.  So  that  his  Lord 
ihip,  whofe  care  is  for  the  State,  and  the  Diffenting 
Anfwerers  who  are  as  anxious  for  the  Church,  will 
come  in  but  for  halves  in  the  full  merit  of  this  illuf- 
trious  Commentator. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  given  you,  as  I  promifed,  a  view 
of  his  Lordfhip's  POLITICAL  TALENTS.  The  Au 
thor  whom  I  have  defended  againft  him,  is  no  further 
my  concern  than  as  he  afforded  me  the  occafion. 
Nor  is  there  any  reafon  he  mould  grow  vain  of  the 
fuperior  diftinftion  of  being  picked  out  to  be  immo 
lated,  as  it  were,  to  the  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY.  For 
let  me  tell  him,  that  as  I  defended  him  for  want  of 
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a  better,  fo  his  Lordfhip  abufed  him  becaufe  he  could 
not  find  a  worfe.  He  had  perfonally  injured  and  af 
fronted  M\$  Lordihip.  And  to  thefe  infolencies,  the 
following  words  allude  where  his  Lordihip  takes  leave 
of  his  Friend,,  in  the  lafl  volume  of  his  never-dying 
Works,  "You  have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  <very 
"  foul-mculhed  and  <uery  trifling  Critic,  who  will  endea- 

" •  VOUr  tO  IMPOSE    UPON    YOU     ON    THIS     OCCASION, 

"  AS  HE  DID  ON  A  FORMER.  He  will'tell'you,  again, 
"  that  I  CONTRADICT  myfelf,  C5V.  But  if  the  dog- 
"  math  pedant  fliould  make  this  objection,  be  pleafed 
"  to  give  him  this  anfwer,  &c.  [ii].1' 

This,  the  Curious  will  readily  perceive  fmells  of 
the  Anecdote.     As  the  fecret  has  been  communi 
cated  to  me  by  a  good  hand,    I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  . 
lay  it  before  You.     It  may  ferve  at  leaft  to  entertain 
you,  in  the  quality  of  Farce  to  this  ferious  Piece. 

Mr.  POPE  had  permitted  Lord  BOLINGBROKE  to 
be  confidered  by  the  public,  as  his  PHILOSOPHER 
AND  GUIDE  :  and  in  their  converfations  concerning 
the  impious  complaints  againft  Providence  on  ac 
count  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  things  natu 
ral  and  moral  in  the  prefent  Syftem,  they  agreed 
that  fuch  objections  might  be  well  evaded  on  the  Pla 
tonic  principle  of  THE  BEST.  This  encouraged 
the  Poet  tophilofophife  :  and  the  fruits  of  his  fpecu- 
lations  we  have  in  the  celebrated  ESSAY  ON  MAN, 
In  which,  if  you  will  take  his  Lordfhip's  word, 
or  indeed,  attend  to  his  argument,  you  will  find  that 
Pope  was  fo  far  from  putting  his  profe  into  verfe,  (as 
has  been  invidioufiy  fuggefted)  that  he  has  put 
[n]  Vol.v.  page  the  lafl. 
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Pope's  verfe  into  profe.  They  agreed,  as  we  ob- 
ferved,  in  the  principle  of  the  Be/}.  And  Mr.  Pope, 
thought  they  had  agreed  in  the  queftion,  to  which  this 
principle  was  to  be  applied.  But  time  has  fmce 
ihewn  that  they  differed  very  widely.  The  Effay  on  Man-. 
is  a  real  vindication  of  Providence,  againft  Liber 
tines  and  Atheifts. — The  E/ays  on  the  fir jl  Phihfophy 
are  a  pretended  vindication  of  Providence  againft  am 
imaginary  confederacy  between  Divines  and  Athc- 
ifts. — The  Poet  directs  his  argument  .againft  Athe- 
ifts  and  Libertines  in  fupport  of  RELIGION;  — 
The  Philofopher,  againft  Divines, .  in  fupport  of 
NATURALISM.  But  tho'  his  Lordfliip  thought 
fit  to  keep  this  a<  fecret  from  his  Friend,  as  well  as . 
from  the  Public  ;.  yet  he  took  fo  friendly  a  mare  in: 
the  prodigious  fuccefs  of  the  E/ay  on  Man,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  making  the  Poet,  then  alive  and  at 
his  devotion,  the  frequent  topic  of  his  ridicule 
amongft  their  common  Acquaintance,  as  a  man  who 
underftood  nothin-g  of  his  own  principles,  new  faw  to 
what  they  naturally  tended.  For  the  truth  of  this 
inftance  of  his  Lordfhip's  virtuous  emulation,  I  ap 
peal  to  a  right  honourable  Gentleman  now  living. 

While  things  were  in  this  State,  Mr.  de  Croufaz 
wrote  fome  malignant  and  abfurd  remarks  on  the  Ejffay 
en  Man  ;  accufing  it  of  Spinozifm,  Naturalifm,  and 
all  the  heretical  -ifms.m  the  Bigot's -Didionary.  Thefe 
Remarks  by  great  chance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  the  Divine  Legation.  And  mere  indio-na- 
nation  at  an  ill-natured  caviller  put  him  upon  writ 
ing  a  defence  of  the/r/?  epijlle.  Which,  being  well 
received  by  the  Public,  he  was  induced  to  defend  the 
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reft   on  the  fame  principles  of  natural  and  revealed" 
Religion,  againft  this  blundering  Swifs  Philofopher  ; 
frequently  indeed  mifled  by  a  very  faithlefs  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  EJJay  into  french  verfe. 

Mr.  Pope,  who  was  naturally  on  the  fide  of  Reli 
gion,  embraced  the  fenfe  given  to  the  Ej/ay  by  his 
new  Commentator,  wich  the  mmoft  pleafure  and  fa- 
tisfaction  ;  a^  appears  by  the  Letters  he  wrote  on  that 
occafion.  You  will  hardly  fuppofe,  his  Lord  (hip 
took  the  fame  delight  in  them.  He  faw  hi  Pupil 
reaf(imdQ\&  of  his  hands;  He  faw  (what  was  worfe) 
the  Eflay  republiflied  with  a  Defence,  which  put  the 
Poem  on  the  fide  of  Religion,  and  the  Poet  out  of  the 
neceflity  of  fupporting  himfelf  on  his  Lordfhip's  Syf- 
tem,  when  he  mould  condefcend  to  impart  it  to  him  : 
And,  (what  was  woril  of  all)  he  faw  a  great  number 
of  lines  appear,  which  out  or  corn  pi  ai  fa  nee  had  been 
itruck  out  of  theMS.  and  which,  at  the  Commentator's 
requeit,  being  now  reftored  to  their  places,  no  longer 
left  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  Poet,  equivocal. 

It  was  his  chagrine  at  .thefe  changes  which  occa- 
fioned  his  Lordfnip,  (when  he  NEW  MODELED  the  in- 
troduElory  Letter  to  bis  Ejjays,  addreffed  to  Mr.  Pope)  to 
end  it  in  this  manner,  "  I  cannot  conclude  my  dif- 
"  courfe  on  this  occafion  better  than  by  putting  you  in 
<l  mind  of  a  pafiage  you  quoted  to  me  once  with  great 
"  applaufe  from  a  iermon  of  FORSIER,  and  to  this 
"  efFecl:,"  Where  MYSTERY  begins, RELIGION  ends." 
"  The  Apophthegm  pleafed  me  much,  and  1  v/as  glad 
"  to  hear  fuch  a  truth  from  any  pulpit,  fince  it  mews 
"  an  inclination  at  leaft,  to  purify  Chriftianity  from 
((  the  leaven  of  artificial^ beology  \  v/hich  confiftsprin- 
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*r  cipally  in  making  things  that  are  very  plain,  myf- 
"  terious  ;  and  in  pretending  to  make  things  that  are 
"  impenetrably  myfterious,  very  plain.  If  you  con- 
"  tinue  Jlillofthe  fame  mind,  1  /hall  have  no  excufe  to 
"  make  to  you,  for  <vchat  1  have  tucrittctty  and  jh all  write. 
'*  Our  opinions  coincide.  If  you  ha-ve  changed  your  mind) 
"think  again  and  examine  further.  You  will  find  it  is 
"  the  MODEST,  not  the  PRESUMPTUOUS,  Enquirer 
"  who  makes  a  real  and  fafe  progrefs  in  the  difcovery 
"  of  divine  truths.  One  follows  Nature  and  Nature's 
"  God  j  that  is,  he  follows  God  in  his  Works,  and 
*.'  in  his  Word  ;  nor  prefumes  to  go  further,  by  me- 
"  tapbyjical  and  theological  commentaries  of  his  on,vn  in- 
ft  <vctttion,  than  the  two  texts,  if  I  may  life  this  ex- 
"  preflion,  carry  him  very  evidently.  —  They  who 
"  bave  done  otherwife,  have  been  either  ENTHVSI- 
'*  A8T3  OR  KNAVES  [i2]."  But  alas j  this  kind 
:it!ii)onition  came  too  late.  Mr.  Pope  had  now  got  a 
better (?»'<&  than  either  FOR STBR  or  his  LORDSHIP. 
I  mean,  Mr.  LOCKE  ;  who,  in  the  conclufion  of  his 
firfl  Letter  to  Biihop  Stillingfleet,  had  taught  the  Poet 
to  anfvver  thus,  "  I  know  not  any  thing  more  dilin- 
(f  genuous,  than  not  publicly  to  own  a  convidtion 
"  one  has  received,  concerning  any  thing  erroneous 
"  in  what  one  has  printed  j  nor  can  there,  I  think, 
l<  be  a  greater  offence  againfl  Mankind  than  to  pro- 
"  pagate  a  falfhood,  whereof  one  is  convinced  ; 
"  efpecially  in  a  matter  wherein  Men  are  highly  con- 
*' cerned  not  to  be  mifled.  The  HOLY  SCRIPTURE 
"  is  to  me,  and  always  will  be,  the  conftant  GUUDE 

[12]  Vol.iv.  p.  344. 
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*'  of  my  aiTent  :  and  I  fhall  always  hearken  to  it,  as 
*'  containing  infallible  truth,  relating  to  things  of  the 
high  eft  concernment.  And  1  wifi  I  could  fay  there 
'twere  no  MYSTERIES  In  it.  I  acknowledge  there  are^ 
"  to  wgt  and  1  fear  always  will  be.  l>ut  where  I 
"  want  the  evidence  of  thing?,  there  yet  is  ground 
"  enough  for  me  to  believe,  becaufc  God  has  {"aid  it  : 
"  and  1  iliall  prefently  condemn  and  quit  any  opinion 
"  of  mine,  as  foon  as  I  am  fiiewn  that  it  is  contrary 
"  to  any  Revelation  in  the  holy  Scripture  [13]." 

But  the  Author  oftheD/iw;*  Legation  foon  after 
committed  a  much  greater  offence  againft  his  Lord- 
/hip's  philofophic  Dignity.  And  to  this,  the  follow 
ing  words,  quoted  above,  more  particularly  allude  r 
fott  /jai'fj.  1  know,  at  your  elboiv,  a  very  foul-  twitt  bed 
and  a  very  trifling  Critic  >  <who  will  endecwQur  to  itnpof? 
upon  you  on  tins  occafion,  as  be  did  on  a  FORMER. 

About  the  year  1742,  a  little  before  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  return  to  England,  this  Critic  was  with 
Mr.  Pope  at  T.  who  {hewed  him  a  printed  book  of 
Letters  on  the  Study  and  itfe  of  Hiftory,  and  defired  his 
opinion  of  it.  It  was  the  firft  volume  of  the  work 
fince  publifhed  under  that  name.  Mr.  W,  on  turn 
ing  over  the  book,  told  him  his  thoughts  of  it  with 
great  ingenuity.  What  he  faid  to  Mr.  Pope  of  the 
main  fubjecl  is  not  material  :  but  of  the  Digreffion 
concerning  the  Authenticity  of  the  OldTeftamcnt,  lie 
told  his  Friend  very  frankly,  that  the  Author's  argu 
ments,  poor  as  they  were,  were  all  borrowed  from  other 


[13]  Locks  sfPorks,  Vol.  i.  p.  405. 
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Writers  ;  and  had  been  often  confuted  to  the  full  fa- 
tisfadion  of  the  learned  world :  that,  the  Author  of 
thefe  Letter^  whoever  he  was,  had  miftaken  fome 
of  thofe  reafonings  ;  had  mifreprefented  otliers  ;  and 
had  added  fuch  miflakes  of  his  own,  as  muil  difcre- 
dit  him  with  the  learned,  and  difhonour  him  with  all 
honeil  men  :  that  therefore,  as  he  underftood  the  Au 
thor  was  his  Friend,,  he  could  not  dc  him  better  fer- 
vice  then  advife  him  to  ftrike  out  this  Digreffim,  a 
digreffioii  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  fubjeft, 
and  would  fet  half  his  Readers  againft  the  work,, 
which,  without  this  occafion  of  fcandal,  would  have 
much  ado  to  make  head  againft  the  other  half,  when 
ever  it  mould  appear.  Mr.  Pope  faid,  his  friend 
(whofe  name  he  kept  fecret,)  was  the  moft  candid  of 
all  Writers ;  and  that  he  the  Author  of  the  D.  L. 
could  not  do  him  a  greater  pleafure  than  to  tell  him 
his  thoughts  with  all  freedom  on  this  occafion.  He 
urged  this  fo  warmly,  that  his  friend  complied,  and, 
as  they  were  then  alone,  fcribled  over  half  a  dozen, 
fiieets  of  paper  before  he  rofe  from  the  table,  where 
they  were  then  fitting.  Mr.  Pope  read  what  was 
written  :  and,  as  he  had  a  wonderful  partiality  for 
thofe  he  loved,  approved  of  them  ;  and  to  convince 
his  friend  (the  Scribler  as  my  Lord  rightly  calls  him) 
that  he  did  fo,  he  took  up  the  printed  Volume  and 
crofTed  out  the  whole  Digreffion.  The  remarks 
were  written,  as  you  may  well  fuppofe,  with  all  the 
civility,  Mr.  W.  was  likely  to  ufe  to  a  friend  Mr.  Pope 
appeared  fo  much  to  reverence  :  but  the  word  preva 
rication,  or  fomething  like  it,  chanced,  it  feems,  to 
qfcapehis  pen.  The  papers  were  fent  to  Paris  ;  and 
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Deceived  with  unparalleled  indignation.  Little  broke 
out;  but  fomething  did  j  and  Mr.  Pope  found  he  had 
i>ot  paid  his  court  by  this  officious  piece  of  fervice. 
However,  with  regard  to  the  Writer  of  the  papers, 
all  was  carried,  when  his  Lordfhip  came  over,  with 
Singular  complaifance  ;  fuch  as  men  tife  when  their 
defign  is  to  draw  on  thofe  whofe  homage  they  pro- 
pofe  to  gain.  In  the  mean  time,  his  Lordfhip  was 
meditating  and  compiling  an  angry,  and  elaborate 
Ar.fwer  to  this  private,  hafty,  and  impertinent,  tho1 
well  meant,  Scribble :  and  it  was  as  much  as  They 
could  do.  who  had  mod  influence  over  him,  to  pre 
vail  with  him  at  length  to  burn  it.  For  the  truth  of  all 
this,  I  might  appeal  to  a  noble  Perfon,  one  of  the 
grcatefl  Characters  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  age  j 
•who  being  much  courted  by  his  Lordfhip,  (for  fupe- 
rior  virtue  will  force  homage  from  the  moft  un 
like)  was  for  fame  time  able,  and  at  all  times 
rooft  defirous,  of  retraining  the  extravagance  of 
that  frft  Philofopby,  which  he  detefted  and  de- 
fpifed. 

The  event  has  fince  mewn,  that  it  had  been  happy 
for  his  Lord  {hip's  reputation,  had  the  advice  to 
flrike  out  the  Digreffion,  been  approved.  For  it  is 
this  which  firft  funk  him  in  the  popular  opinion  ;  and 
made  men  overlook  the  merit  of  the  very  befl  of  all 
his  Compofitions. 

Mr.  Pope,  however,  was  ftill  flattered  and  ca 
re/Ted.  And  the  vengeance  treafured  up  againft  him 
for  the  impiety  of  erafing  thofe  facred  pages,  did  not 
break  out  till  the  Poet's  death  :  then  indeed  it  came 
forth  with  redoubled  vehemence,  and  on  the  moft 
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ridiculous  pretence.  Pope  had,  as  his  Lordfhip 
pretended,  unknown  to  him,  printed  an  Edition  of 
the  Patriot  Prince,  or  Patriot  King,  (for  it  had  two 
titles,  as  his  Lordfhip's  various  occafions  required)  a 
very  innocent  thing,  which  might  have  been  proclaim, 
ed  by  the  common  Cryer,  without  giving  the  leaft  um 
brage  or  offence.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  was  a  mere  School- 
declamation,  which,  in  great  pomp  of  words,  informs 
us  of  this  Secret,  That  if  a  Prince  could  but  once  le 
brought  to  lo<ve  bis  Country,  be  would  always  aft  for  tke 
good  of  it.  As  extraordinary  as  this  difcovery  ap 
pears,  there  was  much  odd  practice  employed  to  give 
a  colour  of  necefiity  for  the  publishing  it.  How 
ever,  publifhed  it  was,  and  the  memory  of  Pope  tra 
duced  in  fo  cruel,  fo  fcandalous  a  manner,  that  the 
Reader  is  fuffered  to  conclude,  even  CURL  himfelf 
could  not  have  acted  a  more  infamous  or  rafcally' 
part :  For  it  mull  be  owned,  his  Lordihip  has  dealt 
one  equal  meafure  to  his  COUNTRY,  his  RELIGION, 
and  his  FRIEND.  And  for  what  was  all  this  out 
rage  ?  To  fpeak  the  word  of  the  offence,  For  one 
of  thofe  private  offices  of  indifcreet  good -will,  which 
generous  men  are  always  ready  to  forgive,  even  when 
they  feethemfelves  moft  incommoded  by  it. 

The  Public  flood  amazed.  And  thofe  who  had 
any  regard  for  the  Poet's  Memory,  waited  with  im 
patience  to  fee,  Which  of  his  old  Friends  would 
refcue  it  from  his  Lordfhip's  talons.  Contempt  I 
fuppofe,  of  fo  cruel  a  treatment,  kept  them  all  fileht, 
However,  the  fame  contempt  at  length  provoked  an 
Anonymous  Writer  to  publifh  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Patriot  King ;  for  his  Lordfhip  had  divided  him- 
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felf  into  the  two  perfonages  of  Editor  and  Author. 
This  Letter,  written  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  his 
Rank  and  Charaaer,  he  thought  fit  to  afcribe  to  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  ;  fo  that  you  need  not 
wonder  if  it  expofed  the  fufpefted  writer  to  all  his 
Lcrdfhip's  rage,  and  to  all  the  ribaldry  of  his  Syco 
phants  ;  of  which,  fome,  that  was  faid  to  pafs  through 
this  great  Man's  hands,  was  in  language  bad  enough 
to  difgrace  even  Gaols  and  Garrets. 

This,  SIR,  is  the  Anecdote  I  promifed  you.  And 
now  I  mall  releafe  you  from  fo  tedious  a  Subjeft.  I 
have  compleated  my  View  of  bis  Lordfnfs  Pbilofopby  ; 
which  I  chofe  to  addrefs  to  You  in  compliance  with 
his  Challenge ;  who  appeals,  for  the  truth  of  all  he 
advances,  from  Artificial  Theology  and  Scbojl-Learmng* 
to  the  breaft  of  the  P L  A  s  N  HONEST  M  AN , 

"  Slave  to  no  Seel,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
"  But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God  ; 
HIM  whofe  heart  is  filled  with  the  love  of  God  and 
Man.  To  this  Tribunal  he  appeals:  and  to  this^I 
have  now  brought  him.  What  he  will  gain  by  it, 
You,  whom  he  has  made  his  judge,  muft  now  tell  us. 
J  greatly  fufpeft,  that  of  all  his  Principles  one  only  is 
likely  to  efcape  your  cenfure ;  and  with  this, as  I  would 
part  with  him  upon  good  terms,  I  fliall  conclude  :  it 
breaks  out  unexpededly  from  amidftthe  corruption  of 
party  politics ;  and  in  all  likelihood  was  ingendered  by 
them. — SOME  MEN  THERE  ARE,  THE  PESTS  OF 

SOCIETY  I  THINK  THEM,  WHO  PRETEND  A  GRLAT 
REGARD  TO  RELIGION  IN  GENERAL,  BUT  WHO 
TAKE  EVERY  OPPORTUNITY  OF  DECLAIMING 
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PUBLICKLY  AGAINST  THAT  SYSTEM  OF  R£U- 
CION,  OR  AT  LEAST  AGAINST  THAT  CHURCH- 
ESTABLISHMENT,  WHICH  IS  RECEIVED  IN  Bfsl- 
TA1N  [14]. 

I  am,  &c. 

[19]  P'/ertotion  on  Parties,  p.  148.  3vo.  Edit. 
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P   20  c.  /.  8.  for  —  he  believe  them  too  ?  —  read  — 

Did  he  believe  them  too  ? 
P.  248.  /.   25   delctbefrjl  fo 
P.  273.  /.  7-  for  —  one  of  which  things,— read—  one 

'or  both  of  which  things, 

P.  275.  /.  20.  for  —  on  their  —  read  —  to  their 
P.  324.  /.   17.  deleiiL. 
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